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THE MISTRESS, 
” Sn 
SEVERAL COPIES OF LOVE-VERSES. 


« Her et later i lethalis arundo.“ „ ene 


Vor. VIII. 3 


_ = THE REQUEST, 


"ave often wiſh'd to ww 3 what ſhall I 0 ? 
Me ſtill the cruel boy does ſpare; ; 
"A I a double taſk muſt bear, 5 
3 Firſt to wooe him, and then a miſtreſs too. 
} Come at laſt and ſtrike, for ſhame, 
Ik thou art any thing beſides a name; 
I l think thee elſe no God to be, 
E 1 But pron rather Gods, WS firſt created thee. - 


= aſk not one m whom all benuries grow; 
Leet me but love, whate' er ſhe be, 
She cannot ſeem deform'd to me; 
And I would have her ſeem to others ſo. 
Deſire takes wings and ſtrait does fly, 
It ſtays not dully to enquire the Why, 
That happy thing, a lover, grown, . 
[ | hall not ſee with others vet, ſcarce with mine own. 
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If he be coy, and 1 my noble fire; 
If her chill heart I cannot move; 
Why I'll enjoy the very love, 
And make a miſtreſs of my own deſire. 
Flames their moſt vigorous heat do hold, 
And 1 light, if compaſs'd round with cold. 
B Tn SO, 
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so, when ſharp winter means moſt harm, 1 
The {prioging plants are BY the ſnow itſelf kept warm, 


But 40 not toueh my heart, and ſo be gone ; 
Strike deep thy burning arrows in! 
Lukewarmneſs I account a fin, 

As great in love as in religion. 

Come arm'd with flames; for I would prove 

All the extremities of mighty Love. 

Th' exceſs of heat is but a fable; 
We know the torrid Zone is now found OR, | 


+ >» 
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Among the woods and foreſts thou art found, 
There boars and lions thou doſt tame; 

Is not my heart a nobler game? 

Let Venus, men; and beaſts, Diana, wound! g 
Thou doſt the birds thy ſubjects make; 1 
Thy nimble feathers do their wings o'ertake: 
Thou all the ſpring their ſongs doſt hear; 
OE me love too, 1 * ſing * thee all the year [1 


What ie can mute fiſhes do to che! 3 
Vet againſt them thy dart prevails, 
Piercing the armour of their ſcales; _ 

And ſtill thy ſea-born mother lives i 1 th ſea, 
Doſt thou deny only to me 

5 The no-great privilege of captivity ? 2 5 5 
I beg or challenge here thy bow; 

Either thy pity to me, or elle Lune anger, ſhow. 


Com: 


ETC T. 8 
come! or I'll teach the world to ſcorn that bow: 
I'll teach them thouſand wholeſome arts 

= Both to reſiſt and cure thy darts, 

WW More than thy fkilful Ovid e'er did know. 

= Muſick of ſighs thou ſhalt not hear, 

Nor drink one wretched lover's taſteful tear: 

I EN ay, unleſs ſoon thou woundeſt me, 

E My verſes ſhall not _—_ wound, but murder, thee. 


THE T HRA 5 DOM. 


CAM E, I , 1 was s undone ; p 
Lang did through my bones and marrow run ; 
= A pointed pain pierc'd deep my heart; : 
A {it cold trembling ſeiz'd on every part; 
My head turn'd outs, nor could it bear 
The Poiſon that was enter'd there; 


SY 80 a e breat an 
= Blows-in the Plague, and with it haſty death ; 


Such was the pain, did ſo begin, | 
To the poor wretch, when Legion enter'd in, 
« Forgive me, God!“ I cry'd; * for 1 
« F larter'd myſelf S was to Me.” 


tu kts to my py I fond,” 

"Twas cruel Love, not Death, had 3 che wound; 
Death a more generous rage does ule ; 3 

Quarter to all he conquers does refuſe : 
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| Whilſt Love with barbarous mercy ſaves 


The vanquiſh'd lives, to make them ſlaves, 


1 am thy ſlave then; let me know, 


Hard maſter | the great taſk I have to do: 


Who pride and ſcorn do undergo. 


In tempeſts and rough ſeas thy galleys row; 
They pant, and groan, and ſigh; but find 


Their fighs increaſe the angry wind. 


Like an E. gyptian tyrant, dome 
Thou wearieſt out in building but a tomb; 
Others, with ſad and tedious art, 


Labour i' th' quarries of a ſtony heart: 


Of all the works thou doſt aſſign, 
To all the ſeveral ſlaves of thine, 


Employ: me, mighty Love to gs the mine, 


1 'LL on; for what ſhould hinder me 
From loving and enjoying thee ? 


Thou canſt not thoſe exceptions make, 
Which vulgar, ſordid mortals take = 
That my fate 's too mean and low; 
?Twere pity I ſhould love thee ſo, 

If that dull cauſe could hinder me 

In loving and eri thee. 
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THE Given LOVE. 


| Tt does not me a whit diſpleaſe, 
That the rich all honours ſeize ; 


That you all titles make your own, 


| Are valiant, learned, wiſe, alone: 
But, if you claim o'er women too 
| The power which over men ye do; 
If you alone muſt lovers be 

| For that, Sirs, you muſt pardon me. 


1 Rather than loſe what does ſo near 

| Concern my life and being here, 

I ell fome ſuch crooked ways invent, 
| As you, or your forefathers, went: 
& 121] flatter or oppoſe the king, 
4 Turn Puritan, or any thing TY 

I el force my mind to arts fo new: 


Grow rich, and love as s welle as vou. i 


1 But rather thus let me remain, 
As man in paradiſe did reign ; 
When perfect love did ſo agree 


With innocence and povenys.. 


Adam did no jointure give; 
Himſelf was jointure to his bs . 
Untouch'd with avarice yet, or pride, 
The rib came freely back t his fide, 


A curſe upon the man who taught 


3 Women, that love was to be e ; 


1 


Rather doat only on your gold, 
And that with greedy avarice hold ; 


B 4 


For, 


— 
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For, if woman too ſubmit 

To that, and ſell herſelf for it, 
Fond lover! you a miſtreſs have 
Of her that 's but your fellow-ſlave. 


What ſhould thoſe poets mean of old, 
That made their God to wooe in gold? 


Of all men, ſure, they had no cauſe 


To bind love to ſuch coſtly laws; 
And yet I ſcarcely blame them now ; 
For who, alas! would not allow, 
That women ſhould ſuch gifts receive, 


Could they, as he, be what they give. 


If thou, my dens, thyſelf ſhouldſt prize, 5 
Alas! what value would ſuffice? 
The Spaniard could not do 't, though he 
Should to both Indies jointure thee. 
Thuy beauties therefore wrong will take, 
If thou ſhouldſt any bargain make; * 


To give all, will befit thee well; 
But not at under- rates to ſell. 5 


Beſtow thy beauty then on me, 


Freely, as nature gave 't to thee ; 


_ *Tis an exploded popiſh thought ” 
To think that heaven may be bought. 


Prayers, hymns, and praiſes, are the wy 


And thoſe my thankful Muſe ſhall pay: 
Thy body, in my verſe enſhrin'd, 
Shall grow immortal as thy mind. 
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THE GIVEN LOVE, 9 
5 1-11 fix thy title next in fame 
ro Sachariſſa's well-ſung name. 
ö faithfully will I declare 
WW What all thy wondrous beauties are, 
4 That when, at the laſt great aſlize, 
All women ſhall together riſe, 
Men ftrait ſhall caſt their eyes on thee, 
And know at firſt that thou art ſhe. 


THE SPRING. | 


\ HOUGH you be abſent here, I needs muſt fay 
The trees as beauteous are, and a as gay. 
As ever they were wont to bez; _ 
_ 'Nay, the birds” rural muſick too 
Is as melodious and fre, 
| As if they ſung to pleaſure you: 
law a roſe-bud ope this morn—I ll fivear 
= The bluſhing nn hs not more | fair. 


How could i it be ſo fair, and you away! FE 
How could the trees be beauteous, flowers ſo gay? 
Could they remember but laſt year, 
How you did them, they you, delight, 
The ſprouting leaves which ſaw you here, 
And call'd their fellows to the fight, 
Would, looking round for the ſame fight 1 in vain, 
Sep back into their filent barks again. 
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Who fled the God of Wit, was made a tree. 


* r 


When chey rejoic'd the Thracian verſe to hear; 


How would thoſe learned trees have followed you! wh 
You would have drawn them and their poet too. | 


But who can blame them now! [2 for, fince you 're gone, 5 
They 're here the only fair, and ſhine alone; 5 


The faireft flowers could pleaſe no more, near you; 
Than painted flowers, ſet next to them, could do. 


* 


Where'er you walk'd, trees were as reverend made, 
As when of old Gods dwelt in every ſhade. 
Is 't poſſible they ſhould not know, 
What loſs of honour they ſuſtain _ 
That thus they fmile and flouriſh now, 
And ſtill their former pride retain ? 
Dull creatures! tis not without cauſe that ſhe, 


In ancient times, ſure, they much wiſer were, 


In vain did Nature bid them ſtay, 
When Orpheus had his ſong begun 
They call'd their wondering roots away, | 
And bade them filent to him run. 


You did their natural rights invade 

Wherever you did walk or fit, | =o 
The thickeſt boughs could make no Made, : : 
Although the ſun had granted it: ; 


FAY 


Whene' er then you come hither, that ſhall be 
The time, which this to others is, to me. 


e 


The little joys which here are now, 
The name of puniſhments do bear; 
When by their ſight they let us know 
How we depriv'd of greater are: 


= Tis you the beſt of ſeaſons with you bring ; 
This is for beaſts, and that for men, the Spring. 


WRITTEN IN 


JUICE OF LEMON. 


1 WI. ILS T what I write I do not ſee, 


I dare thus, ev*n to you, write poetry. 


Ah, fooliſh Muſe ! which doſt ſo high alpire. 


And know'ſt her judgment well, 
How much it does thy power excel, 


3 Yet dar'ſt be read by, thy juſt doom, the fire. | 


Alas! | thou think'ſt thyſelf ſecure, 


IS Becauſe thy form is innocent and pure: 


Y 4 Like hypocrites, which ſeem unſpotted here; ; 
Cz 7 


But, when they ſadly come to die, 
And the laſt fire their truth mult try, 5 


Go than. but reverently go, 1 
And, ſince thou needs muſt fin; confeſs 1 it too : 


: ; Confeſs s 't, and with humility clothe thy ſhame ; 5 


F or thou, who elſe muſt burned be 
An heretick, if ſhe pardon thee, 
May'lt like a martyr then enjoy the lame. 


But, if her wiſdom grow ſevere, 
And ſuifer not her goodneſs to be there; 


E 1 Scrawl'd 0? er like thee, and blotted, they appear. - 
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If her large mercies cruelly” it reſtrain ; 
Be not diſcourag*d, but require 
A more gentle ordeal fire, | 
And bid her by Love 8 flames read i it again. 


strange power of heat ! thou yet doſt ſhow _ 
Like winter-earth, naked or cloath'd with ſnow : ; 
But as, the quickening ſun approaching near, 
The plants ariſe up by degrees ; 
A ſudden paint adorns the trees, 
And all kind Nature's characters appear: 


So, nothing yet in thee is ſeen; 
But, when a genial heat warms thee within, Es 
0 A new- born wood of various lines there growsz | 
| Here buds an A, and there a B, 1 
Here ſprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flouriſhing letters ſtand i in rows. 


Still, filly paper! thou wilt think 
That all this might as well be writ with ink: 
Oh, no; there 's ſenſe in this, and myſtery— : 
- Thou now may'ſt change thy author's name, 
And to her hand lay noble claamz; _ 
F or, as ſhe reads, ſhe makes, the words 1 in thee: 


Yet—if thine own unworthineſs 
Will fill that thou art mine, not her's, confeſi—s 
f Conſume thyſelf with fire before her eyes, 
And ſo her grace or pity move: 
The gods, though beaſts they do not love, 
Vet like 8885 when ey. 're burnt i in ſacrifice. 


1NCON- 


3 
reer. 
FIVE years ago (ſays Story) I lov'd YOu, 


For which you call me moſt inconſtant now; 


pardon me, Madam! you miſtake the man, 
= For I am not the ſame that I was then; 
No ficlh is now the ſame *twas then in me; 
And that my mind 1s chang'd, yourſelf may ſee. 
nne ſame thoughts to retain ſtill, and 1 intents, 


Were more inconſtant far; for accidents 


s of all chings moſt ſtrangely? inconftant prove, 


If from one ſubjeC they t* another move; 


'S My members then the father- members were | 


From whence theſe take their birth which now are e here, ; 


Elf then this body love what th” other did, 


Twere inceſt; which by Nature is orbia. 


= You might as well this day inconſtant name, 


W Becauſe the weather is not ſtill the ſame 
That it was yeſterday—or blame the year, 


*Cauſe the ſpring flowers, and autumn fruit, does bear. 
The world's a ſcene of changes; and to be 
Conſtant, in Nature were inconſtancy; 

For *twere to break the laws herſelf has made: 

Our ſubſtances themſelves do fleet and fade; 

The moſt fix d being ſtill does move and fly, 

Swift as the wings of time 'tis meaſur'd by. 

T' imagine then that Love ſhould never ceaſe 


ee, which i is but the ornament of theſe) 


Were quite as ſenſeleſs, as to wonder why 
Beauty and colour ſtays not when we die. 


NOT 
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N ot. * AIR 


3 IS very true, 1 thought you once as fair b 
As women in th' idea are; . I 
. Dy * 


Whatever here ſeems beauteous, ſeem'd to be 
| But a faint metaphor of thee: 3 

But then, methoughts, there ſomething ſhin'd within, 3 

Which caſt this luſtre o'er thy ſcin; 9 

Nor could I chuſe but count it the ſun's light, 
Which made this cloud appear fo bright, 
But, fince I knew thy falſehood and thy pride, 
And all thy thouſand faults beſide, 
A very Moor, methinks, plac'd near to thee, 


White as his teeth would ſeem to be. | 
"RY men (they ſay) by hell's deluſions led, 
: Have ta'en a ſuccubus to their bed; * 
Believe it fair, and themſelves happy call, 
Till the cleft foot diſcovers all: I 
Then they ſtart from 't, half ghoſts themſelves with f. fe Sc 


And devil, as *tis, it does appear. 9 
So, ſince againſt my will I found thee foul, — 
Dtieform'd and crooked in thy ſoul, 
My reaſon ſtrait did to my ſenſes ſhew, 
That they might be miſtaken too: 
Nay, when the world but knows how falſe you are, 
There 's not a man will think you fair; 
Thy ſhape will monſtrous in their fancies be, 
They ' call their eyes as falſe as thee. 
Be what thou wilt, hate will preſent thee ſo 
| As Puritans do the Pope, and Papifts Luther PL 1 3 
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PLATONICK LOVE. 


2m NDEED I muſt confeſs, 
1 When ſouls mix tis an happineſs; 
nut not compleat till bodies too combine, 


I And cloſely as our minds together join: 

1 But half of heaven the ſouls in glory taſte, 

Till by love in heaven, at laſt, 
Their bodies too are plac'd, 


'In thy immortal part 
3 Man, as well as I, thou art; 7 
| f But ſomething tis that differs thee and me; 
Y Hnd we muſt one even in that difference be. 
J thee, both as a man and woman, prize; 
For a perfect love implies he] 
Love i in all capacities. 


Can that for true love paſs, 
= When a fair woman courts her glaſs? 
3 Something unlike muſt in love's hkeneſs be; : 
4 His wonder is, one, and variety: 
For he, whoſe ſoul nought but a ſoul e can move, 
Does a new Narcifſus prove, 
And his own i image love. 


That ſouls do beauty know, . 

*Tis to the bodies? help they owe; 
ma when they know 't, they ſtrait abuſe that aſt, 
I ſhut the body from 't, tis as unjult 
As if I brought my deareſt friend to ſee 
My miſtreſs, and at th' inſtant he 

Should Real her quite from me. 


THE 
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Love does on both her lips for ever ſtray, 
And ſows and reaps a thouſand kiſſes there: 
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„ CHANGE. 


OVE ; in her ſunny eyes Soi taking 1 
Love walks the pleaſant mazes of her hair; 3 


In all her outward parts Love 's always ſeen; 5 
But oh! he never went within. : 


Within, Love's foes, his greateſt foes abide, 
Malice, Inconſtancy, and Pride: = 
So, the earth's face trees, herbs, and flowers, do dreſs „5 E 
With other beauties numberleſs; _ 8 


| But at the centre darkneſs is, and hell; 


Nov 
There wicked ſpirits, and chere the damned, dee. 


With me, alas quite contrary it fares; 


Darkneſs and death lie in my weeping eyes, 
Deſpair and paleneſs in my face appears, 
And grief, and fear, Love's greateſt enemies; ; 


Keeps his proud court, and ne'er is ſeen. 


1 

N 

| © 

But, hike the Perſian tyrant, Love within 5 4 
1 

L 


Oh! take my heart, and by that means you 'll prove 


Within too ſtor'd enough of love: 


9 Give me but your's, I Il by that change ſo thrive, SR 


That love in all my parts ſhall live. 5 N 
80 powerful i is this change, it render can Wo 
My outſide Woman, and your inſide Man. : 


CLAD 


T1 1 


CLAD ALL IN WHITE. 


AIREST thing that ſhines below, 
| Why in this robe doſt thou appea- ? 
= Would'ſ thou a white moſt perfect ſhow, 
WE Thou muſt at all no garment wear: | 
Thou wilt ſeem much whiter fo, 
z Than winter When tis clad with ſnow. 


W *Tis not the linen ſhews fo bär; - 
b, Her ſcin ſhines through, and makes it bright: 
So clouds themſelves like ſuns appear, 
When the ſun pierces them with — 
So, lilies in a glaſs incloſe, 
The glaſs wil rem. as white as thoſe. 


T hou now one ka of VERY art; 
Nought outwards, or within, is foul : 
Condenſed beams make every part; 
Thy body's cloathed like thy ſoul; 
Thy foul, which does itſelf diſplay, 
re Like a ſtar 1 i“ th' min.. 


Such robes the ian departed wear, 
Woven all with light divine; 

Such their exalted bodies are, 

And with ſuch full glory ſhine: 
| But they regard not mortals? pain; 


Men pray, I fear, to both i in vain. | 4 
D Vor. VIII. . * | Yet, 


18 COWLEY'S POEMS. 
Yet, ſeeing thee ſo gently pure, 

My hopes will needs continue till 

Thou would'ſt not take this garment, ſure, 
When thou hadſt an intent to kill! 


Of peace and yielding who would doubt, 
When the white fag he ſees hung out? 


LEAVING ME, AND THEN LOVING MANY, 3 


O men, who once have caſt the truth away, 
Forſook by God, do ſtrange wild luſts obey; 
So the vain Gentiles, when they left t adore 
One Deity, could not ſtop at thouſands more: 


Their zeal was ſenſeleſs ſtrait, and boundleſs, grown; | 1 


They worſhip'd many a beaſt and many a ſtone. 
Ah, fair apoſtate! couldſt thou think to flee 
From Truth and Goodneſs, yet keep unity? 

I reign'd alone; and my bleſt ſelf could call 
The univerſal monarch of her all. 

Mine, mine, her fair Eaſt-Indies were above, 


Where thoſe ſuns riſe that chear the world of Love; 4 , 


Where beauties ſhine like gems of richeſt price ; 
Where coral grows, and every breath is ſpice : 
Mine too her rich Weſt-Indies were below, 
Where mines of gold and endleſs treaſures grow. 
But, as when the Pellzan conqueror dy'd, 
Many ſmall princes did his crown divide; 
So, fince my love his vànquiſn'd world l 
Murder'd by poiſons from her falſehood took, 
An hundred petty kings claim each their part, 
And rend that glorious empire of her heart. 
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MY HEA RT DISCOVERED. 


7 
GAS 

. T _ 
— Y 


TER body is ſo gently bright, 

Clear and tranſparent to the ** 
Clear as fair cryſtal to the view, 
«if [et ſoft as that, ere ſtone it grew) 
hat through her fleſh, methinks, is ſeen 
4 The brighter ſoul that dwells within : 
Pur eyes the ſubtile covering paſs, 
1 und ſee that lily through its glaſs. 
chrough her breaſt her heart eſpy, 
Is ſouls in hearts do fouls deſcry: 
ſee 't with gentle motions beat; 
ſee light in 't, but find no heat. 5 
Pithin, like angels in the ſky, - 
N thouſand gilded thoughts do fly; 
JJ 'houghts of bright and nobleſt kind, 
Fair and chaſte as mother-mind. 
Put oh! what other heart is there, 
3 hich ſighs and crouds to her's ſo near? 
is all on flame, and does, like fire, 
To that, as to its heaven, aire | 1 
The wounds are many in 't and deep; 
till does it bleed, and ſtill does weep! 
Whoſe- ever wretched heart it be, 
cannot chooſe but grieve to ſee: 
hat pity in my breaſt does reign! 
ethinks I feel too all its pain. 
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That it could ne'er be known by the eyes; 
But oh! at laſt I heard it groan, 


Beat by the waves, let fall a tear, 
Which only then did pity wear: 


What ſhould the wretched widow do:? 


Turn'd to a bird: and fo at laſt ſhall _ 
Both from my murder'd heart and murderer fly. | 


ANSWER TO THE PLATONICKS. 
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So torn, and ſo defac'd, it Bes, 


And knew by th' voice that *twas mine own. 
So poor Alcione, when ſhe faw 
A ſhipwreck'd body tow'rds her draw, 


But, when the corpſe on ſhore were caſt, 
Which ſhe her huſband found at laſt, 


Grief chang'd her ftrait; away ſhe flew, 


© © angels love; ſo let them love for me; 
When I 'm all ſoul, ſuch ſhall my love too be: : 
Who nothing here but like a ſpirit would do, 


In a ſhort time, believe 't, will be one too. 


But, ſhall our love do what in beaſts we ſee | 5 


Ex'n beaſts eat too, but not ſo well as we: 

And you as Juſtly. might in thirſt refuſe 
The uſe of wine, becauſe beaſts water uſe: L 
They taſte thoſe pleaſures as they do their food ; 


Undreſs'd they take 't, devour it raw and crude: 
But to us men, Love cooks it at his fire, 
And adds the poignant ſauce of wry” deſire. 


Beaſts 


aſts 


W Beafts do the ſame: tis true; but ancient Fame 
Says, Gods themſelves turn'd beaſts to do the ſame. 


The Thunderer, who, without the female bed, 


Could Goddeſſes bring-forth from out his head, 


Choſe rather mortals this way to create; 


so much he' eſteem'd his pleaſure *bove his ſtate. 
ve talk of fires which ſhine, but never burn; hy 
In this cold world they Il hardly ſerve our turn; 

As uſeleſs to deſpairing lovers grown, 
As lambent flames to men i' th' frigid zone. 
ne ſun does his pure fires on earth beſtow 
With nuptial warmth, to bring-forth things below; ; 
Such is Love's nobleſt and divineſt heat, | 
That warms like his, and does, like his, beget. 
Laſt you call this; a name to your” $ more juſt, 
If an inordinate deſire be luſt : 7 


Pygmalion, loving what none can x enjoy, N 


More luſtful was, than the hot youth of Troy. 


THE VAIN LOVE. 


rok one firſt becauſe ſhe could love Wen, 
e afterwards loving her va Deſire. Es 


H A 7 ee e . was in thee, 

'- With thine own cold to kindle me? 
Strange art ! like him that ſhould deviſe 

To make a burning-glaſs of ice: 

| When winter ſo, the plants would harm, 

Her ſnow itſelf does keep them warm, 


0 3 8 Fool 
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Fool that I was! who, having found 

A rich and ſunny diamond, 
Admir'd the hardneſs of the ftone, | 
But not the light with which it ſhone : 
Your brave and haughty ſcorn of all 
Was ftately and monarchical. 

All gentleneſs, with that eſteem'd, 

A dull and flaviſh virtue ſeem'd; 
Should'ſt thou have yielded then to me, 


Thou *dft loſt what I moſt lov'd in thee; 


For who would ſerve one, whom he ſees 
That he can conquer if he pleaſe ? 
It far'd with me, as if a ſhave 
In triumph led, that does perceive 
With what a gay majeſtic pride 


His conqueror through the ſtreets does ride, : 


Should be contented with his woe, 
Which makes up ſuch a comely ſhow. 
I ſought not from thee a return, 
But without hopes or fears did burn; 

My covetous paſſion did approve 

The hoarding-up, not uſe, of love. 

My love a kind of dream was grown, 

A fooliſh, but a pleaſant one: 


From which I'm waken'd now; but, ch! 8 
Priſoners to die are waken'd ſo; | 
For now th” effects of loving are 
Nothing but longings, with deſpair: 
Deſpair, whoſe torments no men, ſure, 
But lovers and the damn'd, endure. 


THE VAIN LOVE. 25 


Her ſcorn 1 doated once upon, 


im object for affection; 

But ſince, alas! too much tis prov'd, 
That yet *twas ſomething that I lov' d; 
Now my deſires are worſe, and fly 


At an impoſſibility: 


7 Deſires which, whilſt fo high thay fa, | 
Are proud as that I lov'd before. 
What lover can like me complain, 

5 Who firſt lov'd * next in vain 5 


THE . 


F mine eyes do e'er ee 5 
They 've ſeen a ſecond thing that s bar; 85 


f | Or ears, that they have ant 6 found. 


8 | Beſides thy voice, in any ſound; 


If my taſte do ever meet, 


Alfter thy kiſs, with aught that 's bac 


; If my abuſed touch allo - 


Ter 


# Aught to be ſmooth, or ſoft, but you; 3 
If what ſeaſonable ſprings, _ 
Or the Eaſtern ſummer, brings, 


Do my ſmell perſuade at all 


{ Aught perfume, but thy breath, to cal; 4 
If all my ſenſes? objects be 
| Not contracted into thee, 
| And fo through thee more powerful paſs, . 


As beams do through a burning-glaſs; 5 


If all things that in nature are 


Either ſoft, or Feet, or fair, 


04 5 Be 


5 
| 
5 
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Be not in thee ſo epitomis d, Ty 
'That nought material 's not compris'd ; 


May I as worthleſs ſeem to thee 
As all, but thou, appears to mot.” 


If I ever anger know, 
Till ſome wrong be done to you; 


If Gods or Kings my envy move, 
Without their crowns crown'd by thy love e 


If ever I an hope admit, 
Without thy image ſtamp'd on it; 


Or any fear, till I begin 
To fad that you *re concern 'd therein ; 

If a joy e'er come to me, 
That taſtes of any thing but ere ; 
If any ſorrow touch my mind. 
Whilſt you are well, and not unkind; . 
If I a minute's ſpace debate, 


Whether I ſhall curſe and hate 


Ihe things beneath thy hatred fall, 

| Though all the world, myſelf and all 3 
And for love —if ever I 5 
Approach to it again ſa nigh, 


As to allow a toleration 


To the leaſt glimmering inclination : 1 
If thou alone doſt not controul 

All thoſe tyrants of my ſoul, 1 JG 
And to thy beauties ty'ſt them W 
That conſtant they as habits grow 


If any paſſion of my heart, 
By any force, or any art, 


Be 


— 


ze 


C 


ge brought to move one ſtep from thee, 


May'ſt thou no paſſion have for me! 


If my buſy” Imagination, 
Do not thee in all things faſhion ; 1 
So that all fair ſpecies be 


TFlieroglyphie marks of thee ; 


If when ſhe her ſports does keep | 


n (ne lower ſoul being all aſleep) 


She play one dream, with all her art, 
Where thou haſt not the longeſt part; 

If aught get place in my remembrance, 
Without ſome badge of thy reſemblancee= | 


© So that thy parts become to me 
A kind of art of memory ;— 
If my Underſtanding 6 | 
Seek any knowledge but of you; 


If ſhe do near thy body prize 


Her bodies of philoſophies; 


If ſhe to the Will do ſhew 


Aught deſirable but you; 


Or, if that would not rebel, 


Should ſhe another doctrine tell; 


If my Will do not reſign 
All her liberty to thine; 


If ſhe would not follow thee, 


Though Pate and thou ſhould'ſt diſagree; 3 
And if (for I a curſe will give, _ 
Such as ſhall force thee to believe) 


My foul be not entirely thine 


May thy dear body ne'er be mine! 


is COWLEY's POE MS. 


THE PASSIONS. 


And all the paſſions elſe that be, 
In vain I boaſt of liberty, 
In vain this ſtate a freedom call; 
Since I have Love, and Love is all: 
Sot that I am, who think it fit to brag 
That I have no diſeaſe beſides the plague ! 
So i in a zeal the ſons of Iſrael 
| Sometimes upon their idols fell, 
| And-they depos'd the powers of hell; | 
Baal and Aſtarte down they threw, 
And Acharon and Moloch too: 
All this imperfect piety did no good, 
x Whilſt yet, alas ! the calf of Bethel Rood. 


F ondly I boaſt, that I have dreſt my vine 
: With painful art, and that the wine 
Is of a taſte rich and divine; 
Since Love, by mixing poiſon there, 5 
"ns made it worſe than vinegar. 
Love ev'n the taſte of Nectar changes fo, 
That Gods chuſe rather water here below. 


F ear, Anger, Hope, all paſſions elſe that be, 
Dtirive this one tyrant out of me, 
And practiſe all your tyranny ! 
The change of ills ſome good will do: 


Th' oppreſſed wretched Indians ſo, + 
Being flaves by the great Spaniſh monarch made, N 


Call i in the States of Holland to their aid. 


4 . WIS POM. 
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WISDOM 


18 5 mighty wb that you would. now be teat 
With your grave rules from muſty morals brought; 


Trag which ſome ſtreaks too of divinity ran, 
Partly of Monk and partly Puritan ; 


With tedious repetitions too you "ave ta” en 
Often the name of vanity in vain, _ 
Things which, I take it, friend, you d ne'er recite, | 
Should ſhe I love but ſay t' you, « Come at night,” : 
The wiſeſt king refus'd all pleaſures quite, 
Till Wiſdom from above did him enlight; 


But, when that gift his ignorance did remove, 


Pleaſures he choſe, and plac'd them all-in love. 5 


And, if by” event the counſels may be ſeen, 


This Wiſdom ' twas that brought the ſouthern queen: ;- 
She came not, like a good old wife, to know 3 
The wholeſome nature of all plants that grow; 

Nor did ſo far from her own country roam, 


d [-: To cure ſcald-heads and broken-ſhins at home; 5 


. 


8 She came for that, which more befits all wives, 
The art of ring. not of Having, les. 


. 


THE 
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THE DESPAIR. 


ENEATH this gloomy ſhade, 
By Nature only for my ſorrows made, 
Tl ſpend this voice in cries; 


In tears I'll waſte theſe eyes, 
By Love fo vainly fed; 


. So Luſt, of old, the Deluge puniſhed. 


Ah, wretched youth !”? ſaid I; Cs 
« Ah, wretched youth l' twice did I ſadly cry ; 


Ah, wretched youth !*? the fields and floods reply. 


When thoughts of Love I entertain, 


; I meet no words but Never, and“ In vain,” 


& Never,“ alas ! that dreadful n name 
Which fuels the internal flames 
Never“ my time to come muſt waſte; 9 8 


* In vain” torments the preſent and the paſt, 


„In vain, in vain,” ſaid I; 


on” In vain, in vain !'? twice did I ſadly cry; 
« « In vain, in vai !?? the fields and floods reply. 


No more ſhall fields or floods do ſo; ; 


: Fo or I to ſhades more dark and filent go: 


All this world's noiſe appears to me 5 
A dull, ill-acted comedy: 
No comfort to my wounded ſight, 


In the ſun's buſy and impertinent 1 


Then down I laid my head, 


| Down on cold earth; and for a while was dead, 
And my freed ſoul to a ſtrange ſomewhere fled. 


4e "Ak 
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ce Ah, ſottiſn Soul! o ſaid I, 
When back to? its cage again I ſaw it fly; 
4 Fogl, to reſume her broken chain, 
„ And row her galley here again! 
Fcol, to that body to return 


6 10 Where it condemn'd and deſtin'd is to bens! * 


& Once dead, how can it be, 
= « Death ſhould a thing ſo pleaſant ſeem to Jus, 7 
= © That thou ſhould'ſt come to live it o'er again in me??? 


: TH B w. I SH. 


ELL FOR In now FA aint 4. . 
This buſy world and I ſhall ne'er agree ; 
LT The 1 very honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the ſooneſt cloy; 

And they, methinks, deſerve my pity, 
Who for it can endure the ſtings, 
The crowd, and buz, and murmurings, : 

Of this great hive, the city. = 


Ah, yet, ere I deſcend to the grave, 5 
May I a ſmall houſe and large garden have ! 
And a few friends, and many books, both true, | 

Both wiſe, and both delightful too! 
| And, fince love ne'er will from me flee, 

A miſtreſs moderately fair, 
And good as guardian-angels are, 
Only belov'd, and loving me 


Oh,. 
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Oh, fountains! when in you ſhall I 
Myſelf, eas'd of unpeaceful thoughts, eſpy ? ? 


Oh fields! oh woods! when, when hall I be made 


'The happy tenant of your ſhade ? 


Here 's the ſpring-head of pleaſure's flood; 


| Where all the riches he, that ſhe 
Has coin'd and 0 for good. 


Pride and ambien rg ” 
Only in far-fetch'd metaphors appear 


Here nought but winds can hurtful murmurs ſcatter, 


And nought but echo flatter. 


'The Gods, when they deſcended, hither 


From heaven did always chuſe their way; 
And therefore we may boldly fay, 
That tis the way too thicher, 


How happy bien ſhould I. 


And one dear She, live, and embracing die! 
She, who is all the world, and can exclude. 


In deſarts ſolitude. 3 

I ſhould have then this only fear 
| Leſt men, when they my pleaſures ſee, 
Should hither throng to live like me, 
And ſo make a city here. 


7 His maſter ſhould believe that he does Kren! . 


ENT q17- 2: 


MY DIET. 


ow, by my Lies, the a oath that is, | 
None loves you half ſo well as I: 
I do not aſk your love for this; 


| But for Heaven's ſake believe me, or I die. - 


No ſervant e' er but did deſerve _ 


And I'll aſk no more wages, though I ſtarve, 


7 Tis no luxurious diet this, and ſure 


I ſhall not by 't too luſty prove; b 
Vet ſhall it willingly endure, 


| C If t can but keep together life and love. - 


Being your priſoner and your ſlave, , 
I do not feaſts and banquets look to have; 


oy A litle bread and water 8 all I crave. 


4 On a foh of pity 1 a year can live; * 


One tear will keep me twenty, at leaſt; 
Fifty, a gentle look will give; 


5] An hundred years on one kind word Ell Feaſt 5 


A thouſand more will added be, 


| If you an inclination have for me; 
| And all l 18 vaſt eternity! 


THE 
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: Begin to God, and end them all to thee. 
Is it a in d love; that it ould thus, 


THE THIEF. 


HOU robbꝰſt my days of buſineſs and delights, : 


Of ſleep thou robb'ſt my nights; 
Ah, lovely thief ! what wilt thou do? 
What? rob me of heaven too? 


Thou ev'n my prayers doſt ſteal from me; ; = 


And I, with wild idolatry, 


Like an ill conſcience, torture us ?” 
| Whate'er I do, where'er I go, 
(None guiltleſs e'er was haunted ſo!) 
Still, ſtill, methinks, thy face I view, 
And fill thy ſhape does me purſue, | 
As is not you me, but I had murder'd you. 


F rom books I ftrive ſome remedy. to take, 
But thy name all the letters make; 
Whate'er *tis writ, I find That there, 
Like points and comma's every where: 
Me bleſt for this let no man hold; _ 
| For 1, as Midas did of old, 
eriſh by turning every thing to gold. 


| What do I ſeek, alas! or why do I 


Attempt in vain from thee to fly ? 

For making thee my deity, 

I gave thee then ubiquity. | 

My pains reſemble hell in this; 
The divine preſence there too is, 


But to torment men, not to give them bliſs. 


ALL 


bd 


1 * 


6, A LL. OVER LOVE. 


41S well, tis well with them, ſay I, 
Whoſe ſhort- liv'd 8 with themſelves can 
die: 
For none can be unhappy, who. . 
M.̃idſt all his ills, a time does know _ 
(Though ne'er ſo long) when he ſhall not be ſo. 


Whatever parts of me remain, 

Thoſe parts will ſtill the love of thee retain; 
For *twas not only in my heart, 
But, like a God, by powerful art 

"Twas all in all. and all 1 in wy part. 


My afoRion no more © perth. can 
54 Than the firſt matter that compounds a man. 
Hereafter, if one duſt of me 5 


Mix'd with another's ſubſtance be, 
"Twill leaven that whole lamp with love of tee. 


e 1 if he pleaſe, aſperſe 
| My atoms over all the univerſe; 

At the laſt they eaſily ſhall 
F Themſelves know, and together call; 
For thy ! like a mark, is _ on all, 


ver „ rz 
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LOVE AND LIFE, 3 
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OW, ſure, within this twelvemonth paſt, 
I *ave lov'd at leaſt ſome twenty years or moro: 
Th' account of Love runs much more faſt 
Than that with which our life does ſcore: 
So, though my life be ſhort, yet I may prove 
The great Methuſalem of Love. 


Not that Love's hours or minutes are 
Shorter than thoſe our being 's meaſur'd by; = 
But they 're more cloſe compatted . . 
And ſo in leſſer room do lie: 5 | . 
* hin airy things extend themſelves in ſpace, | = 
"Tings: ſolid take up little on 
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Vet Love, alas! and Life, in me, 
Are not two ſeveral things, but purely one; 
| At once how can there in it be | 

A double, different motion? 

5 | O yes, there may; for ſo the ſelf-ſame ſun 
At once does flow and ſwiftly r run: 


Swifily his daily 3 journey he goes, 

But treads his annual with a ſtatelier pace; 
And does three hundred rounds encloſe _ 
Within one yearly circle? s ſpace; _ 

At once, with double courſe in the ſame ſphere, - 
| He runs the day, and walks the year, 


S-- . When 


T} 
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I When Soul does to myſelf refer, 
Tis then my life, and does but ſlowly move; 
But when it does relate to her, 
1 It ſwiftly flies, and then is Love. 
7 Lore s my diurnal courſe, divided right 
8 Twixt hope and fear my day and d night. 


op H E 3 A R G A I N. 

\AKE heed, take heed, thou 1 7 maid, 

, Nor be by glittering ills betray'd; _ 
Ir weer for money * ! oh, let no man know 

* The price of beauty fall'n ſo low! _ 

What dangers ought'|t thou not to dread, 
nen love, chat $ blind, 18 by blind F. ortune e led WE. 


The fooliſh "SSH that ells_ 
| His precious gold for beads and 1 
bee, a more wiſe and gainful traffick hold, 
S Than thou, who ſell'ſt thyſelf for gold. 
What gains in ſuch a bargain are? 
uu. Ui in n chy mines as better treaſures far. 


"__ gold. alas! ! with thee compare ? 5 
The ſun, that makes it, 's not ſo fair 3 | 
T he ſun, which can nor make nor ever ee 
A thing fo beautiful as thee, 
In all the journeys he does paſs, 
[Though the ſea ſerv'd him for a looking- -glaſs, 
D 2 N Bold 
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% COWLEY'S POEMS. 
Bold was the wretch that cheapen'd thee 3 


Since Magus, none ſo bold as he: 
Thou *rt fo divine a thing, that thee to buy 
ls to be counted fimony 
Too dear he Il find his ſordid price 


Has forfeited that and the Benefice. 


If it be lawful thee to buy, 
There 's none can pay that rate but I; 
Nothing on earth a fitting price can be, 
But what on earth 's moſt like to thee; 
And that my heart does only bear; 


F or there thyſelf, thy very ſelf 1 is there. 


So much thyſelf does in me live, 
That, when it for chyſelf I give, 


5 is but to change that piece of gold for this, 


Whoſe ſtamp and value equal is; 
And, that full weight too may be had, 


| My ſoul and N two. grains more, 1 1 add. 


THE LONG LIFE. 


ov E from Time $ wings hath ſtol'n che feather 


ſure 
He has, and put them to his own; 


8 P. or hours of late as long as days endure, 


And very minutes hours are grown. 


The various motions of the turning year 
Belong not now at all to me: 


Lach ſummer's night does Lucy's now appear, 


Each winter's 427 St. . 
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THE LONG LIFE. 1 
ow long a ſpace ſince firſt I lov'd it is! 
To look into a glaſs I fear; 
+ and am ſurpriz*d with wonder when J miſs 
= Grey-hairs and wrinkles there. 


f b old Patriarchs? age, and not their happineſs too, 


Why does hard Fate to us reſtore? 


2 Why does Love's fire thus to mankind renew, 


What the Flood waſh'd away before ? 


4 : ure thoſe are happy people that complain 


O' th” ſhortneſs of the days of man: 


Contract mine, Heaven! and bring them back again 
o ch“ ordinary ſpan. TT 


: If when your gift, long life, 1 diſapprove, 


I too ingrateful ſeem to be; 


X Puniſh me juſtly, Heaven ; make her to love, 


And then till be too mort for n me. 


COUNSE . 


\ENTLY, ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound which you yourſa 1 have made , 5 
That pain muſt needs be very much, oo. 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 


Cordials of pity give me now, | . 
| For I too weak for purgings grow. 


Do but awhile with patience ſtay 


(For counſel yet will do no good) 


A Till time, and reſt, and Heaven, allay 


The violent burnings of my blood; 2 
N D 3 I 
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For what effect from this can flow, 
To chide men drunk, for being ſo ? 


Perhaps the phyſick 's good you give, 


But ne'er to me can uſeful prove; 

Medicines may cure, but not revive; 
And I 'm not ſick, but dead in love. 

In Love' s hell, not his world, am I; 

At once I live, am dead, and die. 
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What new- found rhetorick is thine ! 
Eiy'n thy diſſuaſions me perſuade, 
And thy great power does cleareſt ſhine, 
When thy commands are diſobey' d. 1 
In vain thou bid'ſt me to forbear; e 1 
Obedience were rebellion here. = 


Thy tongue comes in, as if it meant = MM 
Againſt thine eyes t' aſſiſt my heart; r 
But different far was his 1 intent, | ' 
For ſtrait the traitor took their part: 
| And by this new foe I'm bereft - | 
Of all that little which was left. 1 
The act, I muſt confeſs, was wiſe, — 53 
As a diſhoneſt act could be: | | 
Well knew the tongue, alas! your eyes = = 
Would be too ſtrong for that and me; | 1 
And part o' th' triumph choſe to get, 1 
Rather than be a "part of it. 
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RESOLVED TO BE BELOVED. | 


IS true, I” ave loy'd 4 three or - four, 
1 And ſhall three or four hundred more; 
1 1 10 love each fair-one that I ſee, 


| | Till I find one at laſt that ſhall love me. 
- That ſhall my Canaan be, the fatal ſoil 


That ends my wanderings and my toll: 
I'll ſettle there, and happy grow; 


0 7 The country does with milk and honey flow. 


1 | The needle trembles ſo, and turns about, 


Till it the northern point find out; 
But conſtant then and fix'd does prove, 


Ir 1d, that his deareſt pole as ſoon may move. 


| Then may my veſſel torn and ſhipwreck'd be. 


If it put forth again to ſea! 
It never more abroad ſhall roam, 


i Though t could next voyage bring the Indies home. _ 


But I muſt ſweat in love, and labour vet, 


Till I a competency get; 
They re ſlothful fools who leave a wat,” 


Till they a moderate fortune by t dds made. 


Variety I aſk not; give me one 


To hve perpetually upon; 
The perſon Love does to us fit, 


iis manna, has the taſte of all 3 in 1 Its 
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4  COWLEY'S POEMS. 


THE 8 A M E. 


\OR Heaven's fake, what d' you mean to do > 


Keep me, or let me go, one of the two; 


Youth and warm hours let me not idly loſe, 
The little time that Love does chuſe: 
If always here I muſt not ys 
Let me be gone whilſt yet tis day; 


Leſt I, faint and benighted, loſe my way. 


'Tis diſmal, one ſo long to love 


In vain; till to love more as vain mu prove; - 


To hunt fo long on nimble prey, till \ we 


Too weary to take others be : 
Alas ! *tis folly to remain, 
And waſte our army thus in vain, 


Before a city which will ne'er be ta en. 


At ſeveral hopes wiſely to fly, 


1 Ought not to be eſteem' d inconſtancy; 


'Tis more inconſtant always to purſue 
A thing that always flies from you ; 
For that at laſt may meet a bound, 
But no end can to this be found, 


4 Tis nought but a perpetual fruitleſs round. 


When it does hardneſs meet, and pride, 5 
My love does then rebound t' another ſide; 
But, if it aught that 's ſoft and yielding hit, 


It lodges there, and ſtays in it. 
Whatever tis ſhall firſt love me, 
That it my heaven may truly be; © 
I ſhall be ſure to o give t eternity. 


THE 


WI 


THE. DISCOVERY. 


1 * Y Heaven, 1 1 tell her boldly that *tis me; ; 
pf D Why ſhould ſhe aſham'd or —_— * 
Io be belov'd by VV 

The Gods may give their altars 0? erz 
| They I ſmoak but ſeldom any more, 
. If none but happy men muſt them adore. 


he lightning, which tall oaks oppoſe in vain, 
To ſtrike ſometimes does not diſdain 
The humble furzes of the plain. 
She being ſo high, and I fo low, | 
Her power by this does greater ſhow, ; 
Who at ſuch diſtance gives fo ſure a blow. 


Y Compar'd with her, all things fo worthleſs prove, 
| That nought on earth can tow'rds her move, . 
Till 't be exalted by her love. 
Equal to her, alas! there 's none; 
ohe like a Deity is grown; 
| That muſt create, or elſe muſt be alone. 


If there be man who thinks himſelf ſo wo T 
As to pretend equality, 
He deſerves her leſs than I; 
For he would cheat for his relief; 
And one would give, with leſſer „ 
T' an a ade beggar chan a chief. 
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When once thy kindneſs puts my ignorance out; 
Goddeſs and woman too thou canſt not be: 


Such freedoms give as may admit command, 
But keep the forts and magazines in hand. 
Thou *rt yet a whole world to me, and doſt fill 
My large ambition; but 'tis dangerous ſtill, 
Leſt I like the Pellzan prince ſhould be, 
And weep for other worlds, having conquer'd thee: 
When Love has taken all thou haſt away, 
His ſtrength by too much riches will decay. 
Ihou in my fancy doſt much higher ſtand, 


And II muſt needs, I'm ſure, a loſer be, 
Thy ſweetneſs is ſo much within me plac'd, 
That, ſhould'ſt thou nectar give, *twould ſpoil the taſte, 


Beauty at firſt moves wonder and delight; 


We' admire it whilſt unknown; but after, more 


AGAINST FRUITION. 


O; thou *rt a fool, I ll ſwear, if e'er 40 gransſ 1 
Much of my veneration thou muſt want, 


For a learn'd age is always leaſt devout. 
Keep ſtill thy diſtance; for at once to me 


Thou rt queen of all that ſees thee, and as ſuch 
Muſt neither tyrannize nor yield too much; 
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Than women can be plac'd by Nature's hand; 


5 


To change thee, as thou 'rt there, for very thee. 


*Tis Nature's juggling trick to cheat the ſight. 


Admire ourſelves for * 'S it before. 
Love, 


AGAINST FRUITION, 43 


L 3 ove, like a greedy hawk, if we give way, 
; ＋ oes over-gorge himſelf with his own prey; 
4 Of very hopes a ſurfeit he ?11 ſuſtain, 
Unleſs by fears he caſt them up again: 
0 : Ulis ſpirit and ſweetneſs dangers keep alone; 
If once he loſe his ſting, he grows a drone. 


\OM E others may with ſafety tell 

The moderate flames which in them dwell ; 

And either find ſome medicine there, 
Or cure themſelves ev'n by deſpair; 
My love 's ſo great, that it might prove 
Dangerous to tell her that I love. 
so tender is my wound, it muſt not bear 
A Any ſalute, though of the kindeſt air. 


1 would not have her know the pain, 5 
The torments, for her I ſuſtain; 

Left too much goodneſs make her throw 
Her love upon a fate too low. . 
Forbid it, Heaven! my life ſhould be 

Weigh'd with her leaſt conveniency: 8 
No, let me periſh rather with my grief, 
| Than, to her diſadvantage, find relief! 


Vet when I die, my laſt breath mall 5 
Grow bold, and plainly tell her all: 
Like covetous men, who nc'er deſery 


Their dear hid- treaſures till they die. 


aſt 


ove, 


Ah, 


4 COWLEY'S POEMS, 

Ah, faireſt maid ! how will it cheer 
My ghoſt, to get from thee a tear ! 
But take heed ; for if me thou pitieſt then, 

Twenty to one but I ſhall hve again. 


THE GIVEN HEART. 


Wonder what thoſe lovers mean, who ſay 
They ave given their hearts away: 
Some good kind lover, tell me how; 

: For mine is but a torment to me now. 

If ſo it be one place both hearts contain, . 

Poor what do they complain? 

What courteſy can Love do more, 5 

Tphan to join hearts that parted were before ?. 


Woe to her ſtubborn heart, if once mine come 
Into the ſelf-ſame room; 
Twill tear and blow up all within, 


| Like a granado ſhot into” a magazine. 


chen ſhall Love keep the aſhes and torn parts 
Of both our broken-hearts; 
Shall out of both one new one e make, 
From her's th” allay, from mine the metal, take, 


F or of her heart he from the flames will find 
But little left behind: n! 

Mline only will remain entire; : 

No droſs was there, to periſh in the fire. 


THE 
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THE PROPHET. 


EACH me to love. ! go teach thyſelf 1 more 
I chief profeſſor am of it. 


Teach boldneſs to the ftews ; 


2 In tyrants? courts teach ſupple flattery ; . 


Teach Jeſuits, that have travel'd far, to lye; 


Teach craft to Scots, and thrift to Jews, 


witz 


Teach fire to burn, and winds to blow, 


Teach reſtleſs fountains how to flow, 

| Teach the dull earth fixt to abide, 

8 T Te woman-kind inconſtancy and pride : 
| See if your diligence here will uſeful prove; ; 
But, pr 'ythee, teach not me to love. - 


Tze God of Love, if ſuch a thing there be, _ 
May learn to love from me; 
He who does boaſt that he has been - 
In every heart ſince Adam's fin; 


len lay my life, nay miſtreſs, on 't, that 's more, 


el teach him things he never knew before; 
I'll teach him a receipt, to make 
Words that weep, and tears that ſpeak; 


I'll teach him fighs, like thoſe in death, 


At which the ſouls go out too with the breath: 


Still the ſoul ſtays, yet flill does from me run, 


As light and heat does with the ſun, | 
'Tis I who Love's Columbus am; 'tis I _ 
Who muſt new worlds in it deſcry ; 


Rich 
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Rich worlds, that yield of treaſure more 
'Than all that has been known before. 
And yet like his, I fear, my fate muſt be, 
To find them out for others, not for me. 
Me times to come, I know it, ſhall | 
| Love's laſt and greateſt prophet call; ; 
But, ah! what 's that, if ſhe refuſe, 
To hear the wholeſome doctrines of my Muſe; 
If to my ſhare the prophet's fate muſt come — 
HHereafter fame, here martyrdom ? 


HE devil take thoſe fooliſh men 
1 Who gave you firſt ſuch powers; 

We ſtood on even grounds till then; 
If any odds, creation made it ours. 


WS 
8, 


F or ſhame, let theſe weak chains be broxe; 
Let 's our flight bonds, like Samſon, tear; = 
And nobly caft away that ad ” 

Which we nor our forefathers &er could bear, 


F rench laws forbid the female reign; 
Vet Love does them to ſlavery draw: 
Alas! if we ell our rights maintain, 

2 'Tis all mankind mult wake a Salique law. 


CALLED 


E 


ili 


A! ha! you think you ve kill'd my fame, 
1 By this not underſtood, yet common, name: 
name that 's full and © * when 3 
- To woman- kind; 

But, when you call us ſo, 
p I: can at beſt but for a metaphor go. 


Can you the ſhore inconſtant call, 

Ehich ſtill, as waves paſs by, embraces all; 

: ” hat had as lief the ſame waves od 8890 

Did they not from him move? 

Or can you fault with pilots find 
N For changing courſe, yet never blame the wind . 


| Since, drunk with vanity, you fell, NE 
5 The things turn round to you that ledfaſt dwell 1 
and you yourſelf, who from us take your flight, 
Wonder to find us out of —_ 

So the ſame error ſeizes you, 

As men in motion think the trees move too. | 


THE WELCOME. 


\ ©, PE the fatted calf 5 kid; 
My prodigal 's come home at laſt, 
With noble reſolutions fill de. 


And il d with ſorrow for the paſt: 
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No more will burn with love or wine; 
But quite has left his women and his ſwine; 


Welcome, ah! welcome, my poor heart! 
Welcome! I little thought, I 'I wear 
le Tis now fo long ſince we did part) 
Ever again to ſee thee here: 

Dear wanderer! fince from me you fled, 


How often have J heard that thou wert dead 1 


Haſt thou not found each woman's breaſt 
( (The lands where thou haſt travelled) 
Either by ſavages poſſeſt, 

Or wild and uninhabited ? TO 

1 What; joy could'ſt take, or what repoſe, 
1 In countries ſo unciviliz d as thoſe : SS 


Luft, the ſcorching dog-ftar, here 

Rages with immoderate heat; . 
Whilſt pride, the rugged Northern bear, 
In others makes the cold too great: 
And, where theſe are temperate known, 


T he foil 8 all barren ſand or 1 ſtone. 


- When once or twice you chanc'd to View 
A rich, well-govern'd heart, 

Like China, it admitted you . 

But to the frontier- part. 
From Paradiſe ſhut for evermore, 


What good is 't that an angel kept the door? 


THE WELCOME. 
ell fare the pride, and the diſdain, 
And vanities, with beauty join'd; 

: T neꝰ er had ſeen this heart in 
II any fair-one had been kind: | 
= My dove, but once let looſe, I doubt 
4 Would ne 'er return, had not the flood been out. 


208 NAT b i 


\ALSE, fooliſh heart! didſt thou not ay... 
- That thou would'ſt never leave 1 me more? 

W Bchold ! again 'tis fled away, 

= Fled as far from me as before. 

I frrove to bring it back again; 

WI cry'd and hollow'd after it in vain. 


8 Ev'n ſo the gentle Tyrian dame, 
| When neither grief nor love prevail, 
Saw the dear object of her lame, 
Th' ingrateful Trojan, hoiſt his ſail : 
| Aloud ſhe call'd to him to ſta _ 
T he | wang bore him and her loſt words away. 5 


The doleful Adadus fo, = | 
On the wide ſhore forſaken iced: 
* Falſe Theſeus, whither doſt thou go! 2 
Afar falſe Theſeus cut the flood. 
But Bacchus came to her relief; a 
Bacchus himſelf 's too weak to eaſe my grief. 


Wel You, VII. R: A! 


5% COWLEY'S POEMS. 


Ah! ſenſeleſs heart, to take no reſt, 
But travel thus eternally ! 
Thus to be froz'n in every breaſt! 
And to be ſcorch'd in every eye! 
Wandering about like wretched Cain, 
Thruſt- out, ill-us'd, by all, but by none ſlain! 


Well, ſince thou wilt not here remain, 
I l e'en to hve without thee try; 

My head ſhall take the greater pain, 

And all thy duties ſhall ſupply : 

I can more eaſily live, I know, 
Without thee, than without a . thou. 


WOMEN 8 SUPERSTITION. 


R I'ma very dents; or n 

_ CZ Is a moſt unintelligible thing: 

I can no ſenſe nor no contexture find, 

Nor their looſe parts to method bring: 

I know not what the learn'd may ſee, 

But they re ſtrange Hebrew * to me. 


By 9 a ellen they Bve, HER 
And fooliſh ceremonies of antique date; 
We lovers, new and better doctrines give, 
Vet they continue obſtinate 
Preach we, Love's prophets, what we will, 
Like Jews, they keep their old law ſtill. 


Before 


iy 


nc 


ö zefore their mothers? Gods they fondly fall, 

WV in idol-gods, that have no ſenſe nor mind: 
onour 's their Aſhtaroth, and pride their Baal, 
| The thundering Baal of woman- kind: 

With twenty other devils more, 

Which they, as we do them, adore. 


W ut ham, kke men both covetous and devout, 
[heir coſtly ſuperſtition loth t' omit— 
Hnd yet more loth to iſſue monies out, 

At their own charge to furniſh it 
Jo taeſe expenſive Deities 
„ Ls hearts of men oy ſacrifice, 


T HE 8.0 U . 


OME dull r he hears m me ſay. 
My ſoul is from me fled away, 3 

or has of late inform'd my body here, 

But in another's breaſt does lie, 

That neither is, nor will be, I, 

s a form ſervient and afüſting there— 


| Il cry, & Abſurd l' and af me how I live; | -:-- 
And ſyllogiſms againſt } it give. , 

\ curſe on all your vain philoſophies, 
Which on weak Nature's law depend, 
And know not how to comprehend _ 

ove and Religion, thoſe great myſteries 1 1 


R 


WOMEN'S SUPERSTITION. 0 
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Her body is my ſoul; laugh not at this, 
For by my life I ſwear it is. 

Tis that preſerves my being and my breath; 
From that proceeds all that I do, 
Nay all my thoughts and ſpeeches too; 
And ſeparation from it is my death 


E C H ©O. 


IR D with the rough denials of my prayer, 


From that hard ſhe whom I obey; _ 
1 come, and find a nymph much gentler here, 
That gives conſent to all I ſay. 
Ah, gentle nymph! who lik'ſt ſo well 
: In hollow, ſolitary caves to dwell ; 

Her heart being ſuch, into it go, es 
| And do but once from thence anſwer me fo ! 


8 8 nymph! who doſt thus kindly ſhare 
In griefs whoſe cauſe thou doſt not know; 

; Hadſt thou but eyes, as well as tongue and ear, 

How much compaſſion wouldſt thou ſhow !_ 

Thy flame, whilſt living, or a flower, 

Was of leſs beauty, and leſs raviſhing Power. 
Alas! J might as eaſily 
= Paint thee to her, as deſcribe her to thee, i 


By repercuſſion beams engender fire; 5 
1 Shapes by reflection ſhapes beget; 
The voice itſelf, when ſtopt, does back retire, 
And a new voice is made by i. 


13 has 


Pr. 


Ar 
* 


x ec * ©. 5 
Thus things by oppoſition 
. The gainers grow; my barren love alone 


5 Does from her ſtony breaſt rebound, 
20 a: neither image, fire, nor ſound. = 


THE RICH RIVAL. 


HE V y you re angry, and rant mightily, 
Becauſe I love the fame as you: 

Alas! you 're very rich, *tis true; 

But, pr'ythee, fool! what 's that to Love and me! 2 
Lou 'ave land and money, let that ſerve; 

And know you *ave more by that than you deſerve. 


| When next I ſee 1 my fair-one, ſhe ſhall know 

How worthleſs thou art of her bed; 

And, wretch! Il ftrike thee dumb and dead, 
With noble verſe not underſtood by you; 

| Whilſt thy ſole rhetorick ſhall be : 

« Jonture” and «jewels,”” and *our friends agree. 0 


Pox o' your friends, that doat and domineer ; ; 
Lovers are better friends than they : 
Let's thoſe in other things obe | 

The Fates, and Stars, and Gods, muſt govern here. 5 
Vain names of blood! in love let none : : 

Adviſe with any blood, but with their own. 


'Tis that which bids me this bright maid adore; ; 
No other thought has had acceſs | 
Did ſhe now beg, I'd love no leſs, 
pg. s were ſhe an Ss I ſhould love no more ; 
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Were ſhe as juſt and true to me, 
Fg Ah, imple ſoul! what would become of thee ? 


AGAINST HOPE, 


OP E ! whoſe weak being ruin'd 3 is, 1 
Alike, if it ſucceed, and if it miſs; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, : 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound; 
Vain ſhadow! which doſt vaniſh quite, 
Both at full noon and perfect _ 15 
The ſtars have not a poſhibility | 
Of blefling thee; ok 
If things then from their end we happy call, 7 
*Tis Hope is the moſt hopeleſs thing of all. 


Hope! thou bold taſter of delight, | 
Who, whilſt thou ſhould'ſt but taſte, devour'ſt it quite! 
Thou bring'ſt us an eſtate, yet leav'ſt us poor, 
By clogging 1 it with legacies before! 
Ihe joys which we entire ſhould wed, 
Come deflower'd virgins to our bed; 
: Good fortunes without gain imported be, 
Such mighty cuſtom 's paid to thee. 
For joy, like wine, kept cloſe does better taſte; 
If it take air before, f its ſpirits waſte. 


Hope ! Fortune's cheating lottery !_ gs 
Where for one prize an hundred blanks there as 
Fond archer, Hope! who tak'ſt thy aim ſo far, 
That ſtill or ſhort or wide thine arrows are! 


This 


in, 


AGAINST HOPE. . 
Thin, empty cloud, which th? eye deceives 
With ſhapes that our own fancy gives! 
A cloud, which gilt and painted now appears, 
But muſt drop Fenn! in tears 
When thy falſe beams o'er Reaſon's light prevail, 
By Ignes Fatw for North- ſtars we ſail. 


Brother of Fear, more gayly clad! 

The merrier fool o' th? two, yet quite as mad: 

Sire of Repentance ! child of fond Deſire ! 

That blow?ſt the chemics?, and the lovers?, fire, 
Leading them ſtill inſenſibly' on 5 
By the ſtrange witchcraft of « anon !”” 

By thee the one does changing Nature, through | 
Her endleſs labyrinths, purſue; . 

And the other Chaces HIS. whilſt ſhe . 
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FOR HOPE 


TOPE! ! of all ills that men 6 rs; N 
The only cheap and univerſal cure! 
Thou captive's freedom, and thou ſick man's s health! 


Thou loſer's victory, and thou beggar's wealth! 


Thou manna, which from heaven we eat, 
To every taſte a ſeveral meat! 
Thou ſtrong retreat! thou ſure-entail'd eſtate, 
Which nought has power to alienate! 
Thou pleaſant, honeſt flatterer ! for none 
Flatter unhappy men, but thou alone! 
J 
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Hope ! thou firſt-fruits of happineſs ! 


Thou gentle dawning of a bright ſucceſs ! 
Thou good preparative, without which our joy 


Does work too ſtrong, and, whilſt it cures, deſtroy ! 


Who out of Fortune's reach doſt ſtand, 
And art a blefling ſtill in hand! 
Whilſt thee, her earneſt- money, we retain, 
Wee certain are to gain, 
Whether ſhe her bargain break, or elſe fulfil; 
Thou only good, not worſe for ending ill ! L 


Brother of F uh ! Ptwixt whom 8 thee 
The joys of heaven and earth divided be! 
Though Faith be heir, and have the fixt eſtate, 
Thy portion yet in moveables is great. 70 

Happineſs itſelf 's all one 

In thee, or in poſſeſſion! 

. Only the future 's thine, the preſent his! 5 

Iuhine 's the more hard and noble bliſs: 

Beſt apprehender of our joys! which haſt 


80 long a reach, and yet canſt hold ſo faſt! 


Hope l thou ſad lovers' only friend 1 


Thou Way, that may'ſt diſpute it with the End! 5 


For Love, I fear, 's a fruit that does delight 
The taſte itſelf leſs than the ſmell and * 
PFruition more deceitful is c 
Than thou canſt be, when thou doſt TY 4 
Men leave thee by obtaining, and ſtrait flee _ 
Some other way again to thee ; 


80 


POE HOPS o 
And that 's a pleaſant country, without doubt, 
o which all ſoon 7 eturn that travel out. 


„ Little K thou fond a fin! 
When firſt I let thee in, 
And gave thee but a part 
In my unwary heart, 
That thou would*ſt e'er have grown 
80 falſe or  ftrong to make it all thine OWN. 


At mine own breaſt with care 1 fed thee gil, 
Letting thee ſuck thy fill; 
And daintily I nouriſh'd hes „ 
With idle thoughts and poetry! 
| What ill returns doſt thou allow ! — _ 
I fed thee then, and thou doſt ſtarve me now. 


There was a time when thou Waſt cold and chill, 
Nor hadſt the power of doing ill; 
Into my boſom did I take 
This frozen and benumbed ſnake, 
Not tearing from it any hamm ] 
But now it ſtings that breaſt which made it \ warm. 


What cute weed 5 this The! but one grain ſow, 
And the whole field *twill overgrow; 
Strait will it choak up and devour 
Each wholeſome herb and beauteous flow er! 


Nay, 
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Nay, unleſs ſomething ſoon I do, 
*Twill kill, I fear, my very laurel too. 


But now all 's gone — I now, alas! complain, 
Declare, proteſt, and threat, in vain; 
Since, by my own unforc'd conſent, 
The traitor has my government, 
And is ſo ſettled in the throne, 
That 'twere rebellion now to claim mine own. 


THE FRAILTY: 


Know tis ſordid, and tis low 
(All this as well as you I know) | 
Which I ſo hotly now purſue 
( know all this as well as you); 
But, whilſt this curſed fleſh I bear, 
And all the weakneſs and the baſeneſs there, 
Alas! alas! it will be _ ſo. 


: In vain, W in vain, 
I, rage ſometimes, and bite my chain; 
vet to what purpoſe do I bite 


With teeth which ne'er will as it quite 5 1 7 
For, if the chiefeſt Chriſtian . 
Was by this ſturdy tyrant buffet, Ss Li 


What wonder 1s it if weak I be lan? 8 


. 
COLD NE 8 8. 


S water "MER 18, till it do grow 
Solid and fixt by cold; 


So in warm ſeaſons Love does looſely flow 3 


Froſt only can it hold: 
A woman's rigour and diſdain 
Does his ſwift courſe reſtrain. 


Though conſtant and conſiſtent now it t be, | 
Vet, when kind beams appear, 

It melts, and glides apace into the ſea, 
And loſes itſelf there. | 

So the ſun's amorous play | 

Kiſſes the ice away. 


You may in vulgar loves find alrays this; 1 
But my ſubſtantial love 5 
of a more firm and perfect nature is; 
No weathers can it move: | 
Though heat diflolve the ice again, - 
The cryſtal ſolid Goes remain. | 


ENJOYMENT. 


HEN like ſome wealthy iſland thon ſhalt lie, ” 
And like the ſea about it, I; 
Thou, like fair Albion to the ſailors? ſight, 
Spreading her beauteous boſom all in White; 
Like the kind Ocean I will be, 
With ws arms for ever claſp! ping thee. 


But 


_ vet nothing but the night our ſports ſhall 2 þ 
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But I 'll embrace thee gentlier far than ſo; ; 

As their freſh banks ſoft rivers do: | 

Nor ſhall the proudeſt planet boaſt a power 

Of making my full love to ebb one hour; 
It never dry or low can prove, 

Whilſt thy unwaſted fountain feeds my love. 


Such heat * vigour mall our kiſſes bear, 
As if like doves we *engender'd there: 
No bound nor rule my pleaſures ſhall endure, 
In love there 's none too much an Epicure : | | 
| _ Nought ſhall my hands or lips control; 
I l kiſs thee through, Il kiſs thy very ſoul. 


Night, that 's both blind and filent too! 
Atphens found not a more ſecret trace, 
His lov'd Sicanian fountain to embrace, 


Creeping ſo far beneath the ſea, 
Than I will do t' enjoy and feaſt on thee. 


_ Men, out of wiſdom; women, out of pride, | 
The pleaſant thefts of love do hide : 


That may ſecure thee; but thou aſt yet from 1 me : * 
A more infallible ſecurity; 5 
PFoor there 's no danger I ſhould tell | Th 


The joys which are to me unſpeakable, 


£6 ] 
8 1. * E p. OD 
TN vain, thou drowſy God! I thee invoke 
1 For thou, who doſt from fumes ariſe — 
f Thou, who man's ſoul doſt overſhade 
With a thick cloud by vapours made — 
Panſt have no power to ſhut his eyes, 
| Or paſſage of his ſpirits to choke, 
Whoſe flame 's ſo pure that it ſends up no ſmoke. 


et how do tears but from ſome vapours riſe? 
Tears, that bewinter all my year? 
The fate of Egypt I ſuſtain, 
And never feel the dew of rain, 
F rom clouds which in the head appear; 8 
But all my too much moiſture owe 
'0 overflowings of the heart below. 


Thou, who doſt men (as nights to colours 40) 
Bring all to an equality! 
Come, thou juſt God! and equal me 
Awhile to my diſdainful She: 1 55 
In that condition let me lie, 
Till Love does me the favour new: 'T 
Love equals all a better way than you. 


Then never more ſhalt thou b' invok'd by me; = 
Watchful as ſpirits and Gods I Il proves 
Let her but grant, and then will I 
Thee and thy kinſman Death defy; 
F or, betwixt thee and them that love, 
Never will an agreement ben 
Thou ſcorn'ſt ch“ . and the happy, thee! 
„ „„ SSAVTY-. 


EE Wich unintelligible variety! 


VVV 

EAUTY ! thou wild fantaſtic ape, 
Who doſt in every country change thy ſhape! 

Here black, there brown, here tawny, and there white; 


Thou flatterer ! which comply*| with every ſight ! 
Thou Babel, which confound” | the eye 


Who haſt no certain What, 1 nor Whare ; & 
But vary'ſt ſtill, and doſt thyſelf declare 
 Inconſtant, as thy ſhe-profeſſors are. 


| Beauty! Love's ſcene and 3 85 
YE, So gay by well-plac'd lights and diſtance made 

| Falſe coin, with which th' impoſter cheats us fill; 

5 The ſtamp and colour good, but metal ill! 
Which light or baſe we find, when we 
5 Weigh by enjoyment, and examine thee ! 
For, though thy being be but ſhow, | 

Tis chiefly night which men to thee allow : 

And chuſe t' enjoy thee, when thou leaſt art Thou. 


Beauty! thou active, paſſive u ! 

| Which dy'ſt thyſelf as faſt as thou doſt kill! 

Thou tulip, who thy ſtock in paint doſt waſte, 
Neither for phyſic good, nor ſmell, nor taſte. 
Beauty! whoſe flames but meteors are, 5 
| Short-liv'd and low, though thou would'ſt ſeem a ſtar; ; 
5 Who dar'ſt not thine own home deſery, 
Pretending to dwell richly in the eye, 


When thou, alas! doſt i in the fancy lie. ing 


Beauty! 
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Beauty! whoſe conqueſts till are made e 

er hearts by cowards kept, or elſe betray'd ; 

eak victor ! who thyſelf deſtroy'd muſt be 

Then Sickneſs ſtorms, or Time beſieges thee ! 

Thou *unwholeſome thaw to frozen age! 

hou ſtrong wine, which youth's fever doſt enrage ! ! 
Thou tyrant, which leav'ſt no man free! 

hou ſubtle thief, from whom nought ſafe can be! 


hou murderer, which haſt kill'd, and devil, which 
| would'ſt damn me ! F 


THE. PARTING. 


f s men in > Greenland left beheld the fun 
From their horizon run, 

And thought upon the ſad r 

f cold and darkneſs they muſt ſuffer there: 1 


0 on my parting miſtreſs did I look; 
Witch ſuch ſwoln eyes my farewell took; * 
Ah, my fair ſtar! ſaid I; 

h, thoſe bleſt lands to which bright Thou Joſt ay! 


n vain the men of learning comfort me, 
And ſay I 'm in a warm degree; 
Say what they pleaſe, I ſay and ſwear 
1s beyond eighty? at leaſt, if you 're not here. 


tis, it is; I tremble with the fa 
And know that I the day have loſt; 


And thoſe wild things which men they call, 5 
ind to de but bears or r foxes =. 


ir; 


1 7 
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Return, return, gay planet of mine Eaſt, 
Of all that ſhines thou much the beſt! 
And, as thou now deſcend'ſt to ſea, 


More fair and freſh riſe up from thence to me! 


Thou, who in many a propriety, 
So truly art the ſun to me, 


Add one more likeneſs (which I'm ſure you can) 


* let me and my fon 8 22 a man 


„ I c T U R E. 
ER E, take my W e with you, nun tis s {0 | 


For, when from hence you go, 
The next ſun's riſing will behold 
Me pale, and lean, and old: - 

5 The man who did this picture draw, 
Will ſwear next day my face he never law. 


'F really believe, within a while, 

If you upon this ſhadow ſmile, 

| Your preſence will ſuch vigour give 

| (Your preſence, which makes all things live 1 
And abſence ſo much alter me, 

1 This will the ſubſtance, I the ſhadow, be. 


| When from your well-wrou ght cabinet you take! it, 
And your bright looks awake i it, fp: 

Ah ! be not frighted if you 1 

The new-ſoul'd picture gaze on thee, 

And hear it breathe a ſigh or two; 

os For thoſe. are the firſt n. that it wil do. 


5 1 


MY PICTURE. 
Muy rival-image will be then thought bleſt, 
And laugh at me as diſpoſſeſtz; 
But thou, who (if I know thee right) 
T th? ſubſtance doſt not much delight, 
\ Wilt rather ſend again for me, 

| Who then ſhall but my picture's picture be. 


THE CONCEALMENT. 


Nx 0; to what purpoſe ſhould I ſpeak ? 
No, wretched heart ! ſwell till you break. 


N She cannot love me if ſhe would; 
fo And, to ſay truth, twere pity that ſhe ſhould. 
No; to the grave thy ſorrows bear; 1 
As ſilent as they will be there: 
Since that lov'd hand this mortal wound does give, 
So handſomely the thing contrive, 
That ſhe may guiltleſs of it hve; 
So periſh, that her killing thee 
May a chance-medley, and no murder, be. 


Tis nobler much for me, that 1 a 
nl By' her beauty, not her anger, die: 
| This will look juſtly, and become 
An execution ; that, a eee 
The cenſuring world will ne'er refrain 
c Prom judging men by thunder flain. 
She muſt be angry, ſure, if I ſhould be 
So bold to aſk her to make me, 
By being Nur happier than ſne! 
Il will not; *tis a milder fate 
IJ To fall by her not loving, than her hate. OE ans 
Vox. VIII. N „ 
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And yet this'death'of mine, I fear, Fu 
Will ominous to her appear; | 
When, ſound in every other part, 

Her ſacrifice is found without an heart; 

For the laſt tempeſt of my death 

Shall ſigh out that too with my breath. 


Then ſhall the world my noble ruin fee, 


Some pity and ſome envy me; 
Then ſhe herſelf, the mighty ſhe, 
Shall grace my funerals with this truth ; 
* T was oy Love deftroy'd' the gentle youth!“ 


THE MONOPOLY. 


cx 7 HAT mines of ſulphur in my breaſt FR be. 

Y That feed th' eternal burnings of my aan 
Not Etna flames more fierce or conſtantly, 
The ſounding ſhop of Vulcan's ſmoky art: 

Volcan his ſhop has placed ere, 
And Cupid's forge 1 is ſet-up here. 


= Sos all thoſe arrows? mortal heads are made, 
That fly fo thick unſeen through yielding air; 

The Cyclops here, which labour at the trade, 
Are Jealoufy, Fear, Sadneſs, and Deſpair. 

Ah, cruel God! and why to me 

Gave you this curſt monopoly? 


I have the trouble, not the gains, of it — _ 
Give me but the diſpoſal of one dart, 
And then (I 'Il ak no other benefit) 

Heat as you pgs your furnace in my heart: 


80 


Wi 


She 
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So ſweet 's revenge to me, that J 
Upon my foe would gladly die. 
: Deep into' her boſom would 1 ſtrike the dart, 
W Deeper than woman e' er was ſtruck by thee; 
W Thou giv'ſt them ſmall wounds, and lo far from : 
= th? heart, | 
7 They flutter ſtill about, n | 
= Curſe on thy goodneſs, whom we ab 
: Civil to none but woman- kind! 
Vain God! who women doſt thyſelf adore ! 
Their wounded hearts do Kill retain the __ 
To travel and to wander, as before: 
Thy broken arrows *twixt that ſex and ours 
So 'unjuſtly are diſtributed, 
* hey take the feathers, v we e the head, 


THE DISTANCE. 


1 'VE followed thee a year, at leaſt, 

And never ſtopp'd m__ to reſt; 

But yet can thee o'ertake no more 
Than this day can the day that went before. 1 


In this our fortunes equal prove 
To ſtars, which govern them above; 
Our ſtars, that move for ever round, 
Wich the ſame diſtance ſtill betwixt them found. 


In vain, alas! m vain I ſtrive 

The wheel-of Fate Fafter to drive; 
Since, if around it ſwiftlier fly, 
She 1 in it t mend her pace as much as I. 


F2 Hearts | 
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And yet this death of mine, I fear, 
Will ominous to her appear; 
When, ſound in every other part, 
Her ſacrifice is found without an heart; 
For the laſt tempeſt of my death 
Shall ſigh out that too with my breath, 
Then ſhall the world my noble ruin ſee, 

Some pity and ſome envy me; 

Then ſhe herſelf, the mighty ſhe, 

Shall grace my funerals with khis truth ; 

«Twas only Love deſtroy'd the gentle youth !?? 


THE MONOPOLY. 


7 HAT mines' of ſulphur i in my breaſt do he, 
| That feed th? eternal burnings of my heart ! 
Not Fins flames more fierce or conſtantly, 8 os 
BY, The ſounding ſhop of Vulcan's ſmoky art : 
Voulcan his ſhop has placed there, 
And Cupid's forge 1 is ſet-up here. 


Here all thoſe arrows? moral heads are made, 
That fly ſo thick unſeen through yielding air; 
The Cyclops here, which labour at the trade, ; 
Are Jealoufy, Fear, Sadneſs, and Deſpair. 

Ah, cruel God! and why to me 


Gave you this curſt monopoly? Wit 


I have the trouble, not the gains, Of it 
Give me but the diſpoſal of one dart, 
And then (I ll aſk no other benefit) 

| Heat as you pleaſe your furnace in my heart: 


She 


80 
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THE MONOPOLY. 
So ſweet 's revenge to me, that I = 
Upon my foe would gladly die. 


-th* heart, 

They flatter ſtill about, Aan: 5 
Curſe on thy goodneſs, whom we find 
Civil to none but woman-kind! 


Vain God! who women doſt thyſelf adore! 
Their wourded hearts do fill retain the e powers : 
To travel and to wander, as before: 

LT 4 broken arrows twixt that ſex and e ours 


So 'unjuſtly are diſtributed, 
s ney take the feathers, we the head, 


THE DISTANCE. 


Il VE followed 5 a year, at kaſt, 


And never ſtopp'd myſelf to reſt; 
But yet can thee o'ertake no more 


[Than this day can the day that went before. 


In this our fortunes equal prove 

To ſtars, which govern them above; 

Our ftars, that move for ever round, 
Wit the ſame. diſtance fall betwixt them found, 


In vain, ales! in vain I ſtrive 

The wheel-of Fate Fafter to drive; 

Since, if around it ſwifther fly, 
dhe 1 in it mends her pace as much as J. 
F 2 
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[Deep into” her boſom would I ftrike the dart, 
Deeper than woman e'er was ſtruck by thee; 
Thou giv'ſt them ſmall wounds, and ſo far from 


Hearts 
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Hearts by Love ſtrangely ſhuffled are, 
That there can never meet a pair! 

Tamelier than worms are lovers ſlain ; 
The wounded heart ne'er turns, to wound again. 


THE INCREASE. 


I Thought, Ill fwear, I could have lov'd no mor. 8 


Than I had done before; 

But you as eaſily might account 
Till to the top of numbers you amount, 

As caſt up my love's ſcore. 

Ten thouſand millions was the ſum; ; 
Millions of endleſs millions are to come. 


I m ſure her beauties cannot greater grow; ; 
Why ſhould my love do fo ? 5 
A real cauſe at firſt did move; 
; But mine own fancy now drives-on my love, 
With ſhadows from itſelf that flow. 
My love, as we in numbers ſee, 
By cyphers is increas'd eternally, 
So the new- made and untry'd ſpheres above 
Took their firſt turn from th? hand of Joye; ; 
Baut are, ſince that beginning, found 
By their own forms to move for ever round. 
All violent motions ſhort do prove; 
But, by the length, tis plain to ſee 
That Love 's a motion natural to me. 


Love 


[9] 


LOVE. 8 VISIBILITY. 


ITH much of pain, and all the art 1 knew, 
Have I endeavour'd hitherto 
br hide my love, and yet all will not do. 
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. rhe world perceives it, and, it may be, ſhe; 1 
= Though ſo diſcreet and good ſhe be, 

W By hiding it, to teach that ſkill to me. 

: Men without love have oft ſo cunning grown, 
E That ſomething like it they have ſhown ; 
But none who had it ever ſeem'd t' have none. 
3 Love 's of a ſtrangely open, hogs 72 

W Can no arts or diſguiſes find, 
hut thinks none ſees it 'cauſe itſelf i is blind, 


7 The very eye betrays our inward ſmart ; a 
= Love of himſelf left there a part, 
Wen thorough it he paſt i into the heart. 


Or if by chance the face betray not it, . 
But keep the ſecret wiſely, yet, 
Like drunkenneſs, ! into che tongue "twill get. 


LOOKING ON, AND DISCOURSING WITH, 0 
His MISTRESS. =» 


"HE 8 E full two hours now have 15 gazing been, ö 
What comfort by it can I gain? 
To look on heaven with mighty gulfs between 
Was the agg miſer's greateſt pain; 


” ez 1 5 3 
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So near was he to heaven's delight, 
As with the bleft converſe he might, 
Yet could not get one drop of water by 't 


Ah wreirh? I ſeem to touch her now; but oh, 


What boundleſs ſpaces do us part! 


Fortune, and friends, and all earth's empty ſhow, 


My lowneſs, and her high deſert: 
But theſe might conquerable prove; 
Nothing does me ſo far remove, 

As her hard ſoul's averſion from my love. 


80 travellers, that loſe their way by night, 
If from afar they chance t' eſpy 


Thi uncertain glimmerings of a taper's light, 


Take flattering hopes, and think it nigh; 
Till, wearied with the fruitleſs pain, 1 


They ſit them down, and weep in vain, 
And there in darkneſs and deſpair remain. 


RESOLVED TO LOVE. 


I Wonder what the grave and wiſe 
= Think of all us that love; 
Whether our pretty fooleries 
Their mirth or anger move: 


They underſtand not breath that words doc 8 wart; 


Our ſighs to them are infgnahcant, 


8 
ws 
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one of them ſaw me, th? other day, 

Touch the dear hand which I admire ; ; 
P ſoul was melting ſtrait away, 

And dropt before the fire: 

nis filly wiſe-man, who pretends to know, 
BAk'd why J lookꝰ d ſo * and trembled ſo? ? 
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: Lodier; from my miſtreſs tow 
p Saw. me with eyes all watery come; 
lor could the hidden cauſe explore, T 
5 But thought ſome ſmoke was in the room: 
Pech! ignorance from unwounded learning came; 
le knew tears made by {moke, but not t by ame... 


3 flarn'd 1 in \ other des you be, = 
And have i in love no ſkill, 
For God's ſake keep your arts from me, 
For I'll be ignorant ſtill! 
: BY or action others may embrace; Y 


ly love * 8 e and my books her face. | 


heſe are | bat trifles, I confeſs, 
Which me, weak: mortal ! 1 move; 25 
for is your buſy-ſeriouſneſs _ 
Leſs trifling than my love: 
The wiſeſt king, who from his ſacred breaſt 
ronounc'd all vanity, choſe 1 it for the beſt, 


Ont 5 F 4 3 MY 
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MY F AT E. 


O bid the needle his dear North forſake, 
To which with trembling reverence it does bend; 
Go bid the ſtones a journey upwards make; 
Go bid th' ambitious flame no more aſcend ; 
And, when theſe falſe to their old motions prove, 
Then ſhall I ceaſe thee, thee alone, to love. 


The falt link'd chain of everlaſting kate 

Does nothing tie more ſtrong than me to you; 8 
My fixt love hangs not on your love or hate, 
But will be ſtill the ſame, whate' er you do: 
Vou cannot kill my love with your diſdain; 
Wound i it you may, and make it live in pain. 


Me, mine : example, let the Stoicks uſe, 

Their ſad and cruel doctrine to maintain; 

Let all predeſtinators me produce, „ 

Who ſtruggle with eternal bonds in vain: 
8 This fire I'm born to but 'tis ſhe muſt tell, 

8 Whether t de beams of heaven or flames of hell. 


1 ou, who men's forumes? in hel faces read, 
Io find out mine, look not, alas! on me; 
But mark her face, and all the features heed; 
For only there is writ my deſtiny : 
Or, if ſtars ſhew it, gaze not on the ſkies 4 1 
But ſtudy tae aſtrology of her eyes. W 


1 
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aou find there kind and propitious rays, 

W what Mars or Saturn threaten I 'Il not fear; 

Vell believe the fate of mortal days 

ls writ in heaven; but oh, my heaven is there. 

nat can men learn from ſtars they ſcarce can ſee? 
h 0 great lights rule the world, and her two me. 


THE HEARTBREAK IN G. 


1 gave a piteous groan, and ſo it broke; * 
In vain it ſomething would have ſpoke: 
The love within too ſtrong for 't was, 
ike poiſon put into a Venice. glass. 


thought that this ſome remedy might prove * 
But oh, the mighty ſerpent Love, 

Cut by this chance in pieces ſmall, 

n all fill Iiv'd, and ſtill it ſtung in all. 

\nd now, alas! each little broken part 
Feels the whole pain of all my heart; 


And every ſmalleſt corner ſtill 
Lives with that torment which the whole did kill, 


Even FA 1 armies, Gl the field they quit. 
And into ſeveral quarters AA 
Each troop does ſpoil and ruin more 

Than all join'd 1 in one body did before. 


How many Loves reign in my boſom now |- 
How way loves, yet all of you! 7 
If 8 Thus 
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Thus have I chang'd with evil. fate 
My Monarch-Love into a Tyrant-State. 


THE USURPATION, 


HOU ?adft to my ſoul no title or pretence; 
I was mine own, and free, 

Till I had given myſelf to thee; 

But thou haſt kept me ſlave and priſoner ſince. 

Well, fince ſo inſolent thou 'rt grown, 

Fond tyrant ! 111 depoſe thee from thy throne; "Ba 
Such outrages muſt not admitted be 

In an elective monarchy. 


: Part of my heart by. gift did to thee fall; 
My country, kindred, and my beſt 
Acquaintance, were to ſhare the reſt; 

But thou, their covetous neighbour, drav'ſt out all: 

Nay more; thou mak'ſ me worſhip thee, 7 

And would*ſt the rule of my religion be: 
Did ever tyrant claim ſuch power as you, 
To be both emperor and Pope too? 


<2 
r 


The public miſeries, and my private fate, 
Deſerve ſome tears; but greedy thou 9 | 
(Inſatiate maid !) wilt not allow /r Wk: 


That I one drop from thee ſhould alienate: Wh; 
Nor wilt thou grant my fins a part, | 
Though the ſole cauſe of moſt of them thou art; 
Counting my tears thy tribute and thy due, 
Baince firſt mine eyes I gave to ou. ” 
5 5 Thou 
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5 Hon all my joys and all my hopes doſt claim; 
Phou rageſt like a fire in me, 

= Converting all things into thee ; 

Wought can reſiſt, or not encreaſe the flame: 

= Nay, every grief and every fear 

= *hou doſt devour, unleſs thy ſtamp it bear: 

7 hy preſence, like the crowned ba{ilſk's breath, 

8 All other ſerpents puts to death. 


5 men in hell are from diſcaſes free, 

= So from all other ills am 1; 

= Free from their known formality : 

WB ut all pains eminently lie in thee ! 

Alas, alas! 1 hope in vain | 

Ny conquer'd ſoul from out thine hands to gain; 
Wince all the natives there thou aſt overthrown, 
And planted garriſons of thine own. 


MALDENKEAD 


Hou . ae ev'n of ha fox that 's ; worſt; ; 
Therefore by Nature made at firſt 

* attend the weakneſs of our birth Z 

Slight outward curtain to the nuptial bed | 

[Thou caſe to buildings not yet finiſhed ! 

Who, like the centre of the earth, 

| Doſt heavieſt things attract to thee, 

Though thou a point imaginary be ! EE: 
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A thing God thought for mankind ſo unfit, 
That his firſt bleſſing ruin'd it. 
Cold, frozen nurſe of fierceſt fires ! 
Who, like the parched plains of Afric's ſand 
(A ſterile, and a wild unlovely land !) 
Art always ſcorch'd with hot defires, 
Vet barren quite, didſt thou not bring 
Monſters and ſerpents forth thyſelf to ſting ! 


Thou that bewitcheſt men, whilſt thou doſt dwell 
Like a cloſe conjurer in his cell. 
And fear'ſt the day's diſcovering eye! 
No wonder tis at all that thou ſhould'ſt be 
5 Such tedious and unpleaſant company, 
Who liv'ſt ſo melancholily! ! 
Thou thing of ſubtile, ſlippery kind, 
Which women loſe, and yet no man can ind! 


Athough 1 think thou never found wilt be, 


Vet I 'm reſolv'd to ſearch for thee; | Bo 

- The ſearch itſelf rewards the pains: 1 

: $0, though the chemick his great ſecret miſs 

| (For neither it in Art nor Nature is) W 7 
Pet things well worth his toil he gains; 5 

And does his charge and labour pay 0 

With n, experiments by the way, | . 

& | 

Say what thou wilt, chaſtity is is no more 1 


Thee, than a porter 1s "us door. 


MAIDENHEAD, 77 
In yain to honour they pretend, 
WW guard themſelves with ramparts and with walls; . 
Them only Fame the truly valiant calls, 

Who can an open breach defend. 

Of thy quick loſs can be no doubt, 

thin ſo hated, and ſo lov'd without. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


. Mpoſſbilities ! ! oh no, there ? 3 ens: 
Il Could mine bring thy heart captive home; 
as eaſily other dangers were 0 *erthrown, | LE 
As Cæſar, after vanquiſh'd Rome, 

Ulis little Aſian foes did overcome. 


True lovers oft by Fortune are envied; 

Oft earth and hell againſt them drive; Z 

But Providence engages on their fide, 

And a good end at laſt does give: 

At laſt, juſt men and lovers always thrive. 

As ſtars (not powerful elſe) when they conjoin, 
Change, as they pleaſe, the world's eſtate; 3 
So thy heart in conjunction with mine Ls 
Shall our own fortunes regulate; | 

And to our ſtars themſelves 3 a fate. 5 


'Twould grieve me much to find ſome bold romance, 
That ſhould two kind examples ſhew, 
Which before us in wonders did advance; 


Not 


But none ſhould Fancy more, than I would Do. 


Through the loud thoughts of een ends 4 


As was the amorous youth's o'er Helle 8 ; ſea; : 


5 No, not the Atlantick ocean's boundlef; ide, 


Such ſeas betwixt us eafily conquer'd : are; 
To let thy beams ſhine on me from afar; 3 


F or, when thy 8 goes Out, 1 fink and die. 


Than 'tis for her to ſave and ranſom it. 
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Not that I thought that ſtory true, 


Through ſpite of our worſt enemies, thy friends; 
Through local baniſhment from thee; 


As eaſy ſhall my paſſage be, 


In vain the winds, i in vain the billows, roars 
In vain the ſtars their aid deny'd; 


He ſaw the Seſtian tower on th' other ſhore : 
Shall the Hellefpont our loves divide? 


- 


But, gentle maid ! do not deny 


And ſtill the taper let me eſpy: 


„ 11 e 


URSE on this tongue, that has my heart abet 
And his great ſecret open laid! _ 
For, of all perſons, chiefly ſlie 
Should not the ills I ſuffer know; 
Since *tis a thing might dangerous grow, | 
Only in her to pity me: | 
Since tis for me to loſe my life more ſit, 


: In! never more ſhall thy TY ear 
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he wound, if once it cloſe, may chance to heal, . 


: Ko, t 'twill ne'er heal; my love will never die, 


| Ic any end or ſtop of it be found, 


But now I feel the mighty evil; 


do, wanton men, whilſt others they would fright, : 
E Themſelves have met a real ſprite. 


My helpleſs ſtory hear 

Diſcourſe and talk awake does keep 
The rude unquiet pain 
That in my breaſt does reign; 1 
Silence perhaps may make it . 
[1 bind that ſore up I did ill reveal; 


Though it ſhould ſpeechleſs lie. 
A river, ere it meet the ſea, 
As well might ſtay its ſource, 
As my love can his courſe, | 
- Unleſs it join and mix with thee: 5 


Ne know the flood r runs fall,  ongh. under ground. 


THE DISSEMBLER. 


TNHURT, ec did I complain, | 
And terrify'd all others with the pain: 


Ah! there 's no fooling with the devil! 85 


I thought, I Il fiyear, an handſome lye 
Had been no ſin at all in . 5 
But now I ſuffer an arreſt, 

For words Were {poke by me in a jeſt. : 


4 
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Dull, ſottiſh God of love! and can it be 
'Thou underſtand” ſt not raillery? 


Darts, and wounds, and flame, and heat; 
I nam'd but for the rhyme, or the conceit 3 
Nor meant my verſe ſhould raiſed be 
To this ſad fame of prophely : 
Truth gives a dull propriety to my ſtyle, 
And all the metaphors does ſpoil. 


In things where fancy much does reign, 
g Ii is dangerous too cunningly to feign; 

1 The play at laſt a truth does grow, 
And Cuſtom into Nature go: 

By this curſt art of begging I became 


Lame, with counterfeiting lame. 


My lines of amorous deſire 
5 1 wrote to kindle and blow others? fire; 


| Wee, And *twas a barbarous delight 

1 ; My fancy promis'd from the ſight: 

But now, by Love, the mighty Phalaris, 15 SH 
1 My AE] Bull the brit co _ = 
3 ; 4 
THE INCONSTANT: 

1 pane? yet could ſee that face 

1 Which had no dart for me; RT 
1 F. rom fifteen years, to fifty's ſpace, 7; 
1 They all victorious be. a v 
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Lore, thou *rt a devil, if I may call thee one; 
fror {ure in me thy name is Legion. 


Colour, or ſhape, good limbs, or face, 
Goodneſs, or wit, in all I find; 5 

In motion or in ſpeech a grace; 

3 If all fail, yet tis woman-kind; 

and I 'm fo weak, the piſtol need not be. 

3 Double © or treble Ops to murder me. 


f tall, he name of proper lays. 5 

If fair, ſne 's pleaſant as the light; 5 
"F low, her prettineſs does pleaſe; 
7 If black, what lover loves not night ? 5 
If ye! low-hair'd, 1 love, leſt it ſhould be 
Th excuſe to other 5 for not loving me. 


The fat, like rlemy, fills my heart; 
The lean, with love makes me too ſo: 
If ſtraight, her body 's Cupid's dart 
To me; if crooked, *tis his bow: 
| Nay, age itſelf does me to rage incline, 
3 And ſtrength to women There as well 2 as wine. : 


ju half a as 1 as | Charity SD, 
My richly-landed Love 's become; : 
And, judg'd aright, is Conſtancy, 
Though it take up a larger room: 
lim, who loves always one, why ſhould they call 
More conſtant than che man loves always all? 


You, VIII. 8 | Thus 
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Thus with unwearied wings I flee 


Through all Love's gardens and his fields; 


And, like the wiſe, induſtrious bee, 
No weed but honey to me yields 


Honey ſtill ſpent this diligence ſtill ſupplies, 
T hough I return not home with laden — | 


My ſoul at firſt indeed did prove 

Of pretty ſtrength againſt a dart, 
Till I this habit got of love; 

But my conſum'd and waſted heart, 


Once burnt to tinder with a ſtrong deſire, 
. Since that, by every ſpark 3 1s ſet — fire. 


THE CONSTANT. 


RE AT and wiſe conqueror, who, where'er 


Thou com'ſt, doſt fortify, and ſettle Were A 


Who canſt defend as well as get, 
And never hadſt one quarter beat-up yet; 
| Now thou art in, thou ne'er wilt part 
With one inch of my vanquiſh'd heart; 


For, fince thou took* it by aſſault from me, 


*Tis garriſon'd fo ſtrong with thoughts of thee, 
It fears no beauteous enemy. 


Had thy charming ſtrength been leſs, 


1 *ad ſerv'd ere this an hundred miſtreſſes: 


I'm better thus, nor would compound 


: T o leave my priſon to be a vagabond 


A priſon in which I ſtill would be, 
Though every door ſtood ope to me. 


In 


end: ne 
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In ſpite both of thy coldneſs and thy pride, 


All love is marriage on thy lover's fide, 
For ny death can them divide. 


Cloſe, narrow chain, yet ſoft and kind 


As that which ſpirits above to good does bind, 


Gentle and ſweet Neceſſity, 


4 Which does not force, but guide, our liberty ! 


Your love on me were ſpent in vain, 
Since my love {till could but remain 


3 Juſt as it is; for what, alas! ! can be 
I Added to that which hath infinity 


Bot a in extent and quality? 


HER NAME. 


b [Wiz more than Jewiſh reverence as yet 


Do I the ſacred name conceal; 
. hen, ye kind ſtars, ah when will it be ft 
This gentle myſtery to reveal? 


J When will our love be nam'd, and we poſleſs 
That eres. asa gy of happineſs ? ? 


80 bot d as yet no * of mine has been, 


To wear that gem on any line; 


| Nor, till the happy nuptial Muſe be ſeen, 


Shall any ſtanza with it ſhine. 


| Reſt, mighty name! till then; for thou muſt be 


Laid down by de. ere taken vp by me. 


G2 Then 
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Then all the fields and woods ſhall with i it ring; 
Then Echo's burden it ſhall be; 
Then all the birds in ſeveral notes ſhall ſing, 
And all the rivers murmur, thee; _ 
Then every wind the ſound ſhall upwards bear, 


And ſoftly whiſper a t to ſome angel's ear. 


Then mall thy name through all my verſe be ſpread, 


Thick as the flowers in meadows lie, 
And, when in future times they ſhall be read 
(As ſure, I think, they will not die) 


If: any critic doubt that they be mine, 85 
Men <a that MP ſhall quickly know the « coin. oh. 


Meanwhile I with not dare to make a name 


To repreſent thee by ; 


Adam (God's nomenclator) could r not frame 


One that enough ſhould ſignify: 
Aſtrea or Celia as unfit would prove 


a For thee, as tis to call the Deity Jove. 


/ 


2 EE where ſhe fits, and in what comely wiſe 


Drops tears more fair than others? eyes! 


Ah, charming maid ! let not ill- fortune ſce 


Th' attire thy ſorrow wears, 
Nor know the beauty of thy tears; 


For ſhe il ill come 10 dreſs herfclF in thee, 


As 
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As ſtars reflect on waters, ſo I ſpy 

In every drop, methinks, her eye. 

The baby, which lives there, and always plays 

In that illuſtrious ſphere, 


Like a Narciflus does appear, 
E Whilſt in his flood the lovely boy did gaze. : 


LNeb'er yet did I behold ſo glorious weather, | 
As this ſun-ſhine and rain together. 

Pray Heaven her forehead, that pure hill of now 
(For ſome ſuch fountain we muſt find, 

= To waters of ſo fair a kind) 5 

. Melt not, to feed that beauteous ſtream below! 
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1 Ah, mighty Love! ! that i it were inward bent 
= Which made this precious limbeck ſweat ! | 
| But what, alas! ah, what does it avail, 

| That ſhe weeps tears ſo wondrous cold, 

= As ſcarce the aſs's hoof can hold, 

= So cold, that I admire they fall not hail, 


DISCRETION. 


IF 8 C R E ET! [ what means this word diſcreet ? 
A curſe on all diſcretion! _ 

This barbarous term you will not meet 

In all Love's lexicon. 


Jeintur e, portion, gold, eſtate, ” 
Houſes, houſhold-ſtuff, or land, 

(The low conveniencies of Fate) 
Are Greek no lovers unſterſtand. 


G 3 „ BgBelieve 


S OTEeT bones 
Believe me, beauteous one! when love 
Enters into a breaſt, 

The two firſt things it does remove 

Are friends and intereſt, 


Paſſion 's half blind, nor can endure 
The careful, ſcrupulous eyes; 
Or elſe I could not love, I'm ſure, 
One who in love were wiſe. 


Men, in ſuch tempeſts toſt about, 
Will, without grief or pain, 

Caſt all their goods and riches out, 
nh Themſelves their Port to gain. 


; As well might martyrs, who do chooſe 

That ſacred death to take, | 

: Mourn for the cloaths which they muſt loſe, 
When they 're bound naked to the ſtake. 


THE WAITING-MAID. 


Hy Maid! ah! find ſome nobler theme | 
 Whereon thy doubts to place; 


Nor 6 a low ſuſpect blaſpaeme 
The glories of thy face. 


5 Alas! he makes thee ſhine ſo fair, 
S8o exquiſitely bright, 

That her dim lamp muſt diſappear 
HhHeefore thy potent light. 
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THE WAITING-MAID, 
| Three hours each morn in dreſſing thee 
Maliciouſly are ſpent ; 


And make that beauty tyranny, 


That 's elſe a civil government. 


z' adorning thee with ſo much art 


Is but a barbarous ſkill ; 
'Tis like the poiſoning of a dart 

Too apt before to kill. 
The miniſtering angels none can ſee; 

Tris not their beauty? or face, 
For which by men they worſhip'd be; 

hut their high office and their place. 

Thou art my Goddeſs, my Saint e 


1 27 to ö 0 to pray to thee. 


COUNSEL. 


H! what advice can 1 receive * 
No, ſatisfy me firſt; _ 
For who would phyſick-potions give 
To one that dies with chirſt! # 


A litl puff of breath, we find, 
Small fires can quench and kill; 
But, when they 're great, the adverſe wind 
Does make them greater full. 


Þ Now whilt you ſpeak, it moves me much, 


But ſtrait I'm juſt the ſame; 
Alas! th' effect muſt needs be ſuch 
Of cutting through a flame, 
G4 


3B COWLEY'S POEMS. 


There is no danger, if the pain 


Compar'd with heats I now ſuſtain, 


That 1 ſhould wy 'rwould almoſt quench my fie = 


But all that while a lifeleſs carcaſe prove; 3 


But ſtill continue; as, they ſay, 
Sad troubled ghoſts about their graves do 1 


THE en 


\OM E, doctor! als thy rougheſt art, 
Thou canſt not cruel prove; 
Cut, burn, and torture, every part, 
To heal me of my love. 


Should me to a fever bring; 


A fever is ſo cool a thing 
(Like drink which feveriſh men n deſire) 


THE SEPARATION. 


\ SK me not what my love ſhall do or be 
(Love, which is ſoul to body, and ſoul of me DI 
When I am ſeparated from thee; _ 
Alas! I might as eaſily ſhow, 


W hat after death the ſoul will do; ET | * 
. will laſt, * m ſure, and that 1 15 all we know. | 5 
The thing call'd ſoul will never ſtir nor move, pa 


For 'tis the body of my love: 
Not that my love will fly away, 


THE 


89 J 


HE TAKE 


| Choſe the touring tree in all the FEY 
I With freſheſt boughs and faireſt head; ; 
E |] cut my love into his gentle bark, 
And in three days, behold ! 'tis dead: 

| Wy very written flames ſo violent be, 

& They've burnt and wither'd-up the tree. 


2 ſhould I live myſelf, whoſe heart 3 15 found 
Deeply graven every where 

Win the large hiſtory of many a wound, 
Larger than thy trunk can bear? 
win art as ſtrange as Homer in the nut, 
| Love in my heart has volumes put. 


Bhat a few words from thy rich ſtock did t tak 
The leaves and beauties all, 

As a ſtrong poiſon with one drop does make 

| The nails and hairs to fall: 

Lore (I ſee now) a kind of witchcraft i 18, 

Or characters could ne'er do „ 


Pandon ye birds and nymphs, who lov'd this the; 
And pardon me, thou gentle tre: 
thought her name would thee have happy made, 
And blefſed omens hop'd from thee : 
0 Notes of my love, thrive here,“ ſaid I, and or ow ; 
And . ith ye let my love do ſo,” 
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„ COWLEY'S POEMS. 
Alas, poor youth! thy love will never thrive ! 
This blaſted tree predeſtines it; 
Go, tie the diſmal knot (why ſhould'ſt thou live ?) 
And, by che lines thou there haſt writ, 


Deform'dly hanging, the ſad picture be 
To that aalucky hiſtory. 


HER UNBELIEF. 


IS a ftrange kind of ignorance this in you! 
That you your victories ſhould not ſpy, 
Victories gotten by your eye! 
That your bright beams, as thoſe of comets do, 
Should Kill, but not know how, nor who ! 


That truly you my idol might appear, 
| Whilſt all the people ſmell and ſee = 
The odorous flames I offer thee, 
Thou ſitt'ſt, and doſt not ſee, nor ſmell, nor hear, : 
Ik̃hm⸗y conſtant, zealous worſhiper. 


They ſee 't too well who af my fires repine; : 
Nap, th* unconcern'd themſelves do prove 

Quick eyed enough to ſpy my love; 

Nor does the cauſe in thy face clearlier ſhine, 72 
Ihban the effect appears in mine. rn 


Fair infdel! . by what unjuſt decree N = Ft 
Muſt I, who with ſuch reſtleſs care | 
Would make this truth to thee appear, = 

Muſt I, who preach it, and pray for it, be IT! 

Damn'd by thy incredulity ? = E 


HER UNBE LIE F. 9 
, by thy unbelief, am guiltleſs ſlain: _ 
Oh, have but faith, and then, that you 
May know that faith for to be true, 
r ſhall itſelf by a miracle maintain. 
2 And raiſe me from the dead again! ! 


2 . 
EC my hopes may ſeem to be o *erthrown; ; 
But lovers? hopes are full of art, 
And thus diſpute—That, ſince my heart, 
3 = in thy breaſt, yet is not by thee known, 
. thou! may ſt not know thine own. 
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HE GAZERS. 


50 M E, let s go on, 1 "Hp and youth does call; ; 
I've ſeen too much, if this be all. 

Ala 5 how far more wealthy might I be 

4 Wich a contented ignorant poverty! 

E To ſhew ſuch ftores, and nothing grant, 

Is to enrage and vex my want. 

4 F or love to die an infant's leſſer ill, 


"RY 


| Than to live long, yet live in childhood till, 


43 


We 'ave both ſat gazing only, hitherto, 
EF As man and wife in picture do; 
The richeſt crop of joy is ſtill behind, 
And he who only ſees, in love, is blind. 
| So, at firſt, Pygmalion lov'd, 
But th* amour at laſt ors; - 

I The ſtatue itſelf at laſt a woman grew, 
nd ſo at laſt, my dear, ſhould you do too. 
1 © | Beauty 


5 
„ 
FE I 
2» 


Beauty to man the cred torture is, 
Unleſs it lead to farther bliſs, 
Beyond the tyrannous pleaſures of the eye; 
It grows too ſerious a cruelty, 
Unleſs it heal, as well as ſtrike: 
] would not, falamander-hke, 
In ſcorching heats always to live deſire, 
But, like a martyr, paſs to heaven through fire, 


Mark how the luſty ſun ſalutes the ſpring, 
And gently kiſſes every thing! 

His loving beams unlock each maiden flower, 
Search all the treaſures, all the ſweets deyour: 

Then on the earth, with bridegroom- heat, 

se does ſtill new flowers beget. 

5 The ſun himſelf, although all eye he be, 

x Can find 1 in love more Pleaſure than to ſee, 


rr INCURABLE 


T Try'a if books would « cure my love, but found 
Love made them nonſenſe all; 

I phy receipts of buſineſs to my wound. 
But ſtirring did the pain recall. 


As well might men who in 8 fever fry, 8 0 
: Mathematic doubts debate; 5 

As well might men who mad in darkneſs lie, 
Write the diſpatches of a ſtate, es En 


I try'd 
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THE INCURABLE 93 


3 try'd devotion, ſermons, frequent prayer, 


But thoſe did worſe than uſeleſs prove; 
R or prayers are turn'd to fin, in thoſe who are 
Out of charity, or in love. 


I Luydi in wine to drown the mighty © care; 
But wine, alas! was oil to th' fire: 
Like drunkards? eyes, my troubled _ there 
Did double the deſire. 


| ry what mirth and gaiery would do, 


And mix'd with pleaſant companies; 


E 11y mirth did graceleſs and inſipid grow, 


And bove a clinch it could not riſe. | 


| Nay, God forgive me for 't! at laſt I try 4 


Gainſt this ſome new deſire to ſtir, 


| And lov'd again, but *twas where I eſpy'd 


Some faint reſemblances of her. 


The phyſic made me worſe, with which 1 frove 


This mortal ill t' expel; 


| 4; wholeſome medicines the diſeaſe 1 improve, 


There where they work not well. 


JE loves, and ſhe confeſſes too; 
There 's then, at laſt, no more to do: 
The happy work 's entirely done; 

Enter the town which thou haſt won 


94 8 0 WI. E Y'S POEMS, 
The fruits of conqueſt now begin; ; 
ö triumph! Enter in. 


What 's this, ye Gods! what can it be? 
Remains there ſtill an enemy! F 
Bold Honour ſtands up in the gate, 
And would yet capitulate; 
3 Have Io ercome all real foes, 
And ſhall this phantom me oppoſe ? 
Noiſy nothing! ſtalking ſhade ! 
By what witchcraft wert thou made ? 
Empty cauſe of ſolid harms ! 
But I ſhall find out counter-charms, | 
Thy airy devilſhip to remove 
F rom this circle here of love. 


Sure I ſhall rid my ſelf of thee 
By the night's obſcurity, 
And obſcurer ſecrecy ! 
Unlike to every other ſprite, ks 
Thou attempt'ſt not men t” affright, 
Nor appear'ſt but in the light. 


THE INNOCENT I1L . 


HOUGH all thy tl and baths be 
Coin'd and ſtamp'd by modeſty ; 
Though from thy tongue ne'er ſlipp'd away 


5 One word which nuns at . altar might not ay; F Nef 
| Il 


THE INNOCENT I LI. 9 
vet ſuch a ſweetneſs, ſuch a grace, 

In all thy ſpeech appear, 

That what to th' eye a beauteous face, 

” That thy tongue is to th' ear: 

Y So cunningly it wounds the heart, 

It ſtrikes ſuch heat through every part, 

| What thou a tempter worſe than Satan art. 


Y 
„ hough i in thy thoughts Hires any tracks have been 


3 So much as of original fin, 
© Such charms thy beauty wears as might 
EDefires in dying confeſs'd ſaints excite : 
zou, with ftrange adultery, 
Doſt in each breaſt a brothel keep; 
Awake all men do luſt for thee, 
And ſome enjoy thee when they lep. 
Ne- er before did woman live, 
© Who to ſuch multitudes did give 
1 True root and cauſe of ſin, but only Eve. 


1 hough in thy breaſt ſo quick a pity be, 

5 That a fly's death 's a wound to thee; 

Though favage and rock-hearted thoſe. = 

| appear, that weep not ev'n Romance's woes; 

| Yet ne'er before was tyrant . 
Whoſe rage was of ſo large extent; 
The ills thou doſt are whole thine own ; 
Thou ?rt principal and inſtrument: _ 

In all the deaths that come from you. 

You do the treble office do 

Of judge, of torturer, and of weapon too. 
Yet 4 7 Thou 


— 


; 


98 COWLEY'S POEMS. 
Thou lovely inſtrument of angry Fate, 
Which God did for our faults create 
Thou pleaſant, univerſal ill, 

Which, ſweet as health, yet like a plague doſt kill! 
Thou kind, well-natur'd - oy 
Thou chaſte committer of a rape 
Thou voluntary deſtiny, 
Which no man can, or would, eſcape! 455 
So gentle, and ſo glad to ſpare, ” 
So wondrous good, and wondrous fair, 
(We know) ev'n the defſtroying-angels are. 


| 5), 


ö HAT have we - done ? 1 cruel palin 4 
a mov'd thee, 5 
5 Thus to ruin her that lov'd thee ? 

Me thou 'ſt robb'd ; but what art thou 

| Thyſelf the richer now? - 
Shame ſucceeds the Mort -d 3 
80 ſoon 1s ſpent, and gone, this thy ul-gotten treaſure 


Ste. f 5 


He. We have done no harm; ; nor was it theft in me, 
But nobleſt charity in thee, 
1 I'll the well-gotten pleaſure | 
Safe in my memory treaſure: 
What though the flower itſelf do waſte, 
The eſſence from it drawn does long and frveeter lil 8 


th 


e d . 9 
| She. No: I'm undone; my honour thou haſt lain, 
And nothing can reſtore 't again. 
Art and labour to beſtow, 
Upon the carcaſe of it now, 
Is but t' embalm a body dead; 
The figure may remain, the life and beauty 8 fled. 


He. Never, my dear, \ was honour yet undone 
Buy Love, but Indiſcretion. 
To th' wiſe it all things does allow; 
And cares not What we do, but How. 
Like tapers ſhut in ancient urns, 
Unleſs it let-1 in air, for ever ſhines and burns. 


3 She. Thou firſt, perhaps, who didſt the fault commit, 


Wilt make thy wicked boaſt of it; 
For men, with Roman pride, above 
The conqueſt do the triumph love; 

Nor think a perfect victory gain'd, 


Unleſs they through the ſtreets their captive lead en- 


cham” d. 


He. Whoe? er his ſecret j joys has open laid, 
The bawd to his own wife is made ; ; 
| Beſide, what boaſt is left for me, 
Whoſe whole wealth 's a gift from thee! J 
Tis you the conqueror are, tis you 


Who have not only ta'en, but bound and erer 


me too. 


She, Though public puniſhment we 8 the ſn 
Will rack and torture us within: 
vor. VIII. = H 
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i She. Curſe on has 3 arts! methinks 1 hate thee 1 now; 


Fool that I was, to venture to deny 


© COWLEY'S POEMS. 


Guilt and fin our boſom bears ; 5 
And, though fair yet the fruit appears, 
That worm which now the core does waſte, 
When long 't has gnaw'd within, will break che ſkin 
at laſt, 


He. That thirſty Sink, that hungry food, 1 ſought, 
That wounded balm is all my fault; 
And thou in pity didſt apply, 
The kind and only remedy : 
The cauſe abſolves the crime; ſince me 


80 mighty force did move, fo mighty — thee, 


And yet I'm ſure J love thee too! 
I'm angry; but my wrath will prove 
More innocent than did thy love. 
Thou haſt this day undone me quite; 
Yet wilt undo me more ſhould'it thou not come at 
night. 


VERSES LOST UPON A WAGER. 


A bon 1 will [ wagers oy” 
*Gainſt what an oracle ſhall ſay; 


A tongue ſo us'd to victory! / 
A tongue ſo bleſt by nature and by art, 
That never yet it ſpoke but gain'd an heart: 
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Though what you ſaid had not been true, 
If ſpoke by any elſe but you; 
Your ſpeech will govern deſtiny, 


7 Ti true, if human Reaſon were the guide, 
. Reaſon, methinks, was on my ſide; 

b © But that's a guide, alas! we muſt uh 
I When th' authority 's divine. 

che fed, ſhe ſaid herſelf it would be ſo; 
hk * I, bold unbeliever! anſwer'd no: 
Never ſo juſtly, ſure, before, 
Error the name of blindneſs bore; 
For, whatſoe' er the queſtion be, 


1 Truth itſelf (as ** angels do 
When they deſcend to human view) 
ö In a material form would deign to ſhine, 
| *Twould imitate or borrow thine: 
4 So dazzling bright, yet ſo tranſparent clear, 
80 well-proportion'd, would the parts appear! 
EF Happy the eye which Truth could ſee 
| Cloath'd in a ſhape bke thee; ; 
| But happier far the ee | 
| Which could thy maps naked like Truth coy! 15 


at 


| ver this loſt wager cots: me nacding more 
Than what I ow'd to thee before: 
| Who would not venture for that debt to play, 
Which he were e bound howe'er to pay? 
8 Hs 


VERSES LOST UPON A WAGER. 


a Þ and Fate will change rather than you ſhould lye. 


: | There s no man that has es would bet for n me. 6: 


8 


100 COWLEY'S POEMS. 


If Nature gave me power to write in verſe, 
She gave it me thy praiſes to rehearſe : 

Thy wondrous beauty and thy wit 

Has ſuch a ſovereign right to it, 
That no man's Muſe for public vent is free, 
Till ſhe has n her cuſtoms firſt to thee. 


BATHING IN THE RIVER 


HE fiſh around her crowded, as they do 


To the falſe light that treacherous fiſhers fhen, 


And all with as much eaſe might taken 88 : 
As ſhe at firſt took me; 

For ne'er did light ſo clear 

Among the waves appear, | 


- Though every night the ſun himſelf ſet 3 | 


' Why to mute fiſh ſhould'ſt thou thyſelf diſcover, 


And not to me, thy no leſs filent lover? 
As ſome from men their buried gold commit 
To ghoſts, that have no uſe of it ; 
| Half their rich treaſures fo 
| Maids bury; and, for aught we know, 
(Poor i ignorants ) they re mermaids all below. 


The amorous waves would fain about her ſtay, 


But ſtill new amorous waves drive them away, 


8 And with ſwift current to thoſe joys they haſte, 
That do as ſwiftly waſte: 
I laugh'd the wanton play to view 6 
But *tis, alas! at land fo too, 
And fil old lovers yield the place to new. 


b 


„ 
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BATHING IN THE RIVER. 101 
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Z 05 ec rivals; 4 my ee 
point to your flowery banks, and to her ſhew 
3 The good your bounties do; 


Then tell her what your pride doth coſt, 
And how your uſe and beauty 's loſt, 


; wen rigorous winter binds you up with froſt. 


rel her, her beauties and her youth, like mee, 
I hate without ſtop to a devouring ſea; _ 
Where they will mix'd and undiſtinguiſn'd le 


3 UK all the meaneſt things that die; ; 


As in the ocean thou 


: No privilege doſt know 


I | Above th' impureſt ſtreams that thither flow, 5 


rell her, kind flood! when this has made her ſad, 
| Tel her there 's yet one remedy to be had: 
| Shew her how thou, though long ſince pal coſt find. 
; Thyſelf yet ſtill behind: 
Marriage (fay to her) will bring 
About the ſelf-ſame thing. 


| But ſhe, fond maid, ſhuts and ſeals-up the ſpring. 


LOVE GIVEN OVER 


T is enough; enough of time and pain 
Haſt thou conſum'd in vain; 
Leave, wretched Cowley! leave 
Thyſelf with ſhadows to deceive; 
Think that already loſt which thou muſt 1 never gain. 


H 3 3 Three 
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Three of thy luſtieſt and thy freſheſt years 


Have all been burnt 3 in love, and all been drown'da 


Reſolve then on it, and by force or art 


And not one ſtar i in heaven offers to take thy part, 


1 5 If eber 1 clear my heart from this deſire, 


A lover burnt like me for ever dreads the fre. 


F he pox, the plague, and every ſmall diſeaſe, 


We re by thoſe ſerpents bit, but we 're devonr'd b 


: Alas! | what comfort i: is 't that I am grown 


102 COWLEY'S POEMS, 


(Tols'd in ſtorms of hopes and tears) 
Like helpleſs ſhips that be 


Set on fire i' th* midſt o' the ſea, 


tears. | 


Free thy unlucky heart; 
Since Fate does diſapprove 
Th' ambition of thy love, 
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If e'er it home to its breaſt retire, 
It ne'er ſhall wander more about, 
Though thouſand beauties call it out: 
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May come as oft as ill- fate pleaſe; 
But death and love are never found 
To give a ſecond wound, 
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theſe. 


Secure of being again o'erthrown? 

Since ſuch an enemy needs not fear 
Let any elſe ſhould quarter there, 
Who has not only ſack'd, but qaite | burnt down, t 


town, 
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THE FORCE OF LOVE. 


' PRESERVED FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT, 


Hon an apple up a hill, 
Down the apple tumbles ſtill; 
ö Roll! it down, it never ſtops 
Till within the vale it drops: 

So are all things prone to Love, 
All below, and all above, 


Down the mountain flows the ſtream, 
Up aſcends the lambe ent flame; | 
Smoke and vapour mount the ſkies; 
All preſerve their unities z Sh 
Nought below, and nought above, 
deems averſe, but prone to Love. 
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Stop the meteor in its flight, 

Or the orient rays of light; 
© Bid Dan Phoebus not to ſhine, 

| Bid the planets not incline; _ 
'Tis as vain, below, above, 
To impede the courſe of Love. 
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valamanders live | in fire, 

Eagles to the ſkies aſpire, 

Diamonds in their quarries lie, 

Rivers do the ſea ſupply; _ 

'Thus appears, below, above, 

A propenſity to Love, e 
„ e Metals 
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Metals grow within the mine, 
Luſcious grapes upon the vine; 

Still the needle marks the pole; 

Parts are equal to the whole: 
Tis a truth as clear, that Love 

Quickens all, below, above. 


Man is born to live and die, 
| Snakes to creep, and birds to fly; 
Fiſhes in the waters ſwim, 
Doves are mild, and lions grim: 
Nature thus, below, above, 
Puſnes all things on to Love. 


Does the cedar love the mountain ?-, 
Or the thirſty deer the fountain? 
Does the ſhepherd love his crook ? 
Dr the willow court the brook ? 
. by Nature all things move, 
Like a running ſtream, to Love. 


Is the valiant has bold! ? 

Does the miſer doat on gold ? 
Seek the birds in ſpring to pair? 
Breathes the roſe - bud ſcented air ? 
Should you this deny, you *ll prove 
5 Nature i is averſe to Love. 


Ay the wencher loves a fs, 
As the toper loves his glaſs, ö 
As the friar loves his cowl, 
Or the miller loves the toll, 
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2 80 do all, below, above, 
1 precipitate to Love. 


When young maidens courtſhip ſhun, 
Z When the moon out- ſhines the ſun, 
1 When the tigers lambs beget, 

3 When the ſnow is black as jet, 
EZ When the planets ceaſe to move, 
3 Then ſhall Nature ceaſe to Love. 


ON THE POWER OF LOVE. 


N. B. This 3 is delivered down by walt as a pro- bh 
Audion of Cowley; and was ſpoken at the Weſtminſter- | 
| School election, on che following ST 


3 


j "i Null amor eſt medicabilis herbs.” Ovip. 
0 O Daphne ſees, and ſeeing her admires, 
Which adds new flames to bis ccleſtial fires : 


| Had any remedy for Love been known, 
| The god of Phyſic, ſure, had cur'd his own. 


PINDARIC 


P 


DIN DARIC ODE s, 


WRITTEN IN IMITATION OF THE 


STYLE AND MANNER 
OF THE 
ODES OF PINDAR. 


xz Pindarici fontis qu non expat kites 


3 Hon. n Er. III. 3. 


FREYF A CK 


word for word, it would be thought that one 
| = man had tranſlated another; as may appear, 
| | when he that underſtands not the original, reads 
© the verbal traduction of him into Latin proſe, 
chan which nothing ſeems more raving. And ſure, 
Le without the addition of wit, and the ſpirit 


Lune would but make it ten times more di- 
| firafted than it is in proſe. We muſt conſider in 
| Pindar the great difference of time betwixt his 
' age and ours, which changes, as in pictures, at 
| leaf the colours of poetry; the no leſs difference 
betwixt the religions and cuſtoms of our countries; 


end manners, which do but confuſedly appear to 
our eyes at ſo great a diſtance. And laſtly (which 
| were enough alone for my purpoſe) we muſt con- 
ſider that our ears are ſtrangers to the muſick of 


and 


IF a man ſhould undertake to tranſlate Pindar 


of poetry (“ quod nequeo monſtrare & ſentio tan- 


«of 
= 
8 
1 
by 
1 
1 


1 and a thouſand particularities of places, perſons, 


his numbers, which ſometimes (eſpecially in ſongs 
and odes) almoſt without any thing elſe, makes 
an excellent poet; for though the grammarians 
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and criticks have laboured to reduce his verſs, 
into regular feet and meaſures (as they have allo 
thoſe of the Greek and Latin comedies) yet in 
effect they are little better than proſe to our ear, 
And I would gladly know what applauſe our be| 
pieces of Engliſh poeſy could expect from a French. 
man or Italian, if converted faithfully, and word 

for word, into French or Italian proſe. And when 
we have conſidered all this, we muſt needs confeſ, 
that after all theſe loſſes ſuſtained by Pindar, all we 

can add to him by our wit or invention (not de. 
ſerting ſtill his ſubje&) is not like to make him a 
richer man than he was in his own country. This 

is in ſome meaſure to be applied to all tranſlations; 
and the not obſerving of it, is the cauſe that all er 


which ever I yet ſaw, are ſo much inferior to their | the 
: originals. The like happens too in pictures, from 1 12 
the ſame root of exact imitation; which, being a 1 
vile and unworthy kind of ſervitude, is incapable the 


of producing any thing good or noble. I have * 
ſeen originals, both in painting and poeſy, much it © 
more beautiful than their natural objects ; but [ 
never ſaw a copy better than the original: which 
indeed cannot be otherwiſe; for, men reſolving in 
no caſe to ſhoot beyond the mark, it is a thouſand 
to one if they ſhoot not ſhort of it. It does not at 
all trouble me that the grammarians perhaps wall 
not ſuffer this libertine way of rendering foreign 
authors to be called Tranſlation ; for I am not ſo 
much enamoured of the name Tranſlator, as not to 
| Wiſh 


r Ir 
ih rather to be ſomething better, though it want 
a name. 1 ſpeak not ſo much all this, in de- 
ſence of my manner of tranſlating, or imitating 
(or what other title they pleaſe) the two enſuing 
des of Pindar; for that would not deſerve half 
Nee words; as by this occaſion to rectify the opi- 
nion of divers men upon this matter. The Pſalms 
of David (which I believe to have been in their 
Yoga) to the Hebrews of his time, though not 
E our Hebrews of Buxtorfius's making, the moſt 
L E exalted pieces of poeſy) are a great example of 
what I have faid; all the tranſlators of which 
leren Mr. Sandys himſelf; for in deſpite of popular 

© error, I will be bold not to except him) for this 
| very reaſon, that they have not ſought to ſupply 
he loſt excellencies of another language with new 
ones in their own, are ſo far from doing honour, 
or at leaſt juſtice, to chat divine poet, that methinks 
E they revile him worſe than Shimei. And Bucha- 
nan himſelf (though much the beſt of them all, 
and indeed a great perſon) comes in my opinion 
os less ſhort of David, than his country does of 
» WE Judea. Upon this ground I have, in theſe two 
| Odes of Pindar, taken, left out, and added, what 1 
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3 pleaſe; nor make it fo much my aim to let the 
: * know preciſely what he ſpoke, as what was 
N bis way and manner of ſpeaking ; which has not 


1 been yet (that I know of) introduced into Engliſh, 
though it be the nobleſt and higheſt kind of writ- 
| ng in verle; and which might, perhaps, be put 


into 5 


112 Ne. 

into the liſt of Pancirolus, among the loſt inver. 
tions of antiquity. This eſſay is but to try hoy 

it will look in an Engliſh habit: for which expe. 
riment, I have choſen one of his Olympic, an 
another of his Nemæan Odes ; which are as fl. 

| loweth, 1 . 3 


K 


1 ny 1 


run SECOND OLYMPIC ODR 


OF PINDAR. 


| Written in praiſe of Theron, prince of Agrigentum (a 


; famous city in Sicily, built by his anceſtors) who, in 
| the ſeventy-ſeventh Olympic, won the chariot-prize, 
He is commended from the nobility of his race 


(whoſe ſtory is often toucht on); from his great 


riches (an ordinary common-place in Pindar) ; from 
his hoſpitality, munificence, and other virtues. The 
Ode (according to the conſtant cuſtom of the Poet) 
| conſiſts more in digreſſions, than in the main ſub- 
1 jet: and the Reader muſt not be choqued to hear 

| him {peak ſo often of his own Muſe; for that is "y | 
S liberty which this kind of poetry can JP live 


without. | 


ö O0 U EE N of all harmonious | things, 


Dancing words, and ſpeaking ſtrings ! 


N What God, what Hero, wilt thou ſing? 
| What happy man to equal glories bring ? 


Begin, begin thy noble choice, 


| And let the hills around reflect the i n., of thy voice. | 


Piſa does to Jove belong; 
Jove and Piſa claim thy * 


The fair firſt-fruits of war, th' re games, 


Alcides offer*d-up to Jove; 
 Alcides too thy ſtrings may move; 
But, oh! what man to join with theſe can worthy prove! 


Vor. VIII. | | 5 I ” Join - 
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Join Theron boldly to cheir ſacred names; 
Theron the next honour claims; ; 
Theron to no man gives Nee, 

Is firſt in Piſa's and in Virtue's race; 

Theron there, and he alone, 
Ev'n his own ſwift forefathers has outgone. 


They through rough w ways, o'er many fops the pal 
Till on the fatal bank at laſt 
They Agrigentum built, the beauteous eye 
Of fair-fac'd Sicily; 
Which does itſelf i“ th” river by 
With pride and joy eſpy. 1 
Then chearful notes their painted years did a lng. 
And Wealth was one, and Honour th' other, wing; 
Their genuine virtues did more ſweet and clear, 
In Fortune's graceful dreſs, appear. 
To which, great fon of Rhea! ſay 
The firm word which forbids things to decay ! 5 
If in Olympus? top, where tho | 
Sitt'ſt to behold thy ſacied ſhow 
If in Alpheus' filver flight; 
If i in my verſe, thou dof delight, 
My verſe, O Rhea's ſon ! which is 
Lofty as that, and ſmooth as this. 


For the paſt ſufferings of this noble race 
(Fc things once paſl, and fled out of thine hand, 
| Hearken no more to thy command) 
Let pe; Joys G11 up their place, RY 
& | | And 
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And with Oblivion's filent ſtroke deface : 
Of foregone ills the very trace. 
In no illuſtrious line 
Do theſe happy changes ſhine 
More brightly, Theron ! than in thine. 
So, in the cryſtal palaces _ 
Of the blue-ey'd Nereides, _ 
Ino her endleſs youth does pleaſe, 
And thanks her fall into the ſeas. 
_ Beauteous Semele does no leſs 
Her cruel midwife, Thunder, bleſs ; 
Whiltt, ſporting with the Gods on high, 
| She” enjoys ſecure their company; 3 
Plays with lightnings as they fly, 
Nor trembles at the in ee of the Deity. ; 


| But death did how from future 3 fs $ 
What God, alas | will caution be 
For living man's ſecurity, 
Or will enſure our veſſel in this faithleſs ſea? 
Never did the ſun as yet 
So healthful a fair-day beget, . 
That travelling mortals might rely on it. 
But Fortune's favour and her ſpite 
Roll with alternate waves like day and night: 
Viciflitudes which thy great race purſue, 
Fer ſince the fatal fon his father ſlew, 
And did old oracles fulfil 
Of Gods that cannot lye, for they foretel but their own. 
will. 
nd 5 12 Erynnis 
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Erynnis Aw t, a and made in her own ſeed 
The innocent Parricide to bleed; 
She ſlew his wrathful ſons with mutual blows: 
But better things did then ſucceed, 
And brave Therſander, 1 in amends for what was pal, 
aroſe. 
Brave Therſander was by none, 
In war, or warlike ſports, out-done. | 
Thou, Theron, lis great virtues doſt revive; 
He in my verſe and thee again does hve. 
Loud Olympus happy thee, 
Iſthmus and Nemæa does twice happy ſee; 
| For the well-natur'd honour there, 
8 Which with thy brother thou didſt ſhare, 
Was to thee double grown 
Zy not being all thine own; _ 
: And thoſe kind pious glories do deface 
The old fraternal quarrel of thy race. 


Greatneſs of mind and fortune too 
Th' Olympic trophies ſhew: _ 
Both their ſeveral parts muſt do 
In the noble chace of fame; 
This without that is blind, that without this 1 is lame. 
Dor is fair Virtue's picture ſeen aright 
But in Fortune's golden light. 
Riches alone are of uncertain date, 
And on ſhort man long cannot wait; 
| | The virtuous make of them the beſt, 
And put them out to Fame for intereſt ; 
. 5 £ Wil 
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With a frail good they willy buy 
The ſolid purchaſe of eternity : 
They, whilſt life's air they breathe, conſider well and 
know 
E Th! account they muſt hereafter give below ; ; 
E Whereas th' unjuſt and covetous above, 
In deep unlovely vaults, 
By the juſt decrees of Jove, 
Unrelenting torments prove, 
4 The Oy neceſlary effects of voluntary faults. 


| Wril 3 in the lands of unexhauſted light, 
O'er which the god-like ſun's unwearied ſight 
Ne'er winks in clouds, or ſleeps in night, 
An endleſs ſpring of age the good enjoy, . 
Where neither Want does pinch, nor Plenty cloy: 
{There neither earth nor ſea they plow, 
Nor aught to labour owe 
For food, that whilſt it nouriſhes does decay, 
And in the lamp of life conſumes away. 
Thrice had theſe men through mortal bodie: pat, 
EF Did thrice the trial undergo, | 
Till all their little droſs was purg'd at laſt, 
| The furnace had no more to do. 
Then in rich Saturn's peaceful ſtate 
Were they for ſacred treaſures macs; © 
The Muſe-diſcovered world of Illands F fortunate. 
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Soft-footed winds with tune ful voices there 
Dance through the Perfum'd air: 
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There filver rivers through enamel'd meadows glide 
And golden trees enrich their fide 
Thi illuſtrious leaves no dropping autumn fear, 
And jewels for their fruit they bear, 
Which by the bleſt are gathered 
For bracelets to the arm, and garlands to the head, 
Here all the Heroes, and their Poets, live; 


Wiſe Rhadamanthus did the ſentence give, 


Who for his juſtice was thought fit 
With ſovereign Saturn on the bench to fit. 
Peleus here, and Cadmus, reign ; | 
Here great Achilles, wrathful now no more, 
Since his bleft mother (who before 
Had try'd i it on his body' in vain) 
1 Dipt now his ſoul in Stygian lake, _ 
| Which did from thence a divine hardneſs wks,” 
” T hat does from paſſion and from vice invulnerali 
N make. 


To Theron, Muſe ! bring back thy wandering ſong, 
Whom thoſe bright troops expect impatienth . © 
And may they do fo long! 


How, noble atcher | do thy Ls fly 


At all the game that does but croſs thine eye; 5 
Shoot, and ſpare not, for I ſee 7 
Thy ſounding quiver can ne'er emptied be : 
Let Art uſe method and good-huſbandry, 
Art lives on Nature's Og is weak and poor; 


Nature herſelf has unexhauſted ſtore, 


Wallon 
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Wallows in wealth, and runs a turning 2 
That no vulgar eye can trace. 
Art, inſtead of mounting high, 
| About her humble food does hovering fly; 
Lie the ignoble crow, rapine and noiſe does love; 
E Whilſt Nature, like the ſacred bird of Jove, 
| Now bears loud thunder; and anon with filent 3 30 
The beauteous Phrygian boy 
© Defeats the ſtrong, o'ertakes the flying prey, 
And ſometimes baſks in th? open flames of day; 
And ſometimes too he ſhrowds | 
His ſoaring wings among the clouds. 


E Leave, wanton Muſe ! thy roving flight; 
To thy loud ſtring the well- fletcht arrow put; 4 
Let Agrigentum be the Butt, 
And Theron be the White. 
And, leſt the name of verſe mould give 
T Malicious men pretext to miſbelieve, 1 
By the Caſtalian waters ſwear 
(A ſacred oath no Poets dare 
To take in vain, 
No more than Gods do that of Stysx prophane), 
| Swear, in no city e'er before, 
A better man, or greater-ſoul'd, was s born; 
Swear, that Theron ſure has ſworn 
No man near him ſhould be poor; 
Swear, that none e'er had ſuch a graceful art 
Fortune's free gifts as freely to impart, 
With an unenvious hand, and an unbounded heart. 
| | 1 e But 
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But in this thankleſs world the g1vers 


Are envied ev*n by the receivers: 


"Ts now the cheap and frugal faſhion, 


Rather to hide, than pay, the obligation : 
Nay, *tis much worſe than ſo; 
It now an artifice does grow, 

Wrongs and outrages to do, 

Leſt men ſhould think we owe. 
Such monſters, 'Theron ! has thy virtue found ; 

But all the malice they profeſs, 
Thy ſecure honour cannot wound; 

For thy vaſt bounties are fo numberleſs, - 

That them or to conceal, or elſe to tell, 
OR 1s hs 9 B — 
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[THE FIRST NEM AZAN ODE OF 
PINDAR. 


Chromius, the ſon of Ageſidamus, a young gentleman 
of Sicily, is celebrated for having won the prize of 
the chariot-race in the Nemzan games (a ſolemnity 
inſtituted firſt to celebrate the funeral of Opheltes, 
as is at large deſcribed by Statius ; and afterwards 
continued every third year, with an extraordinary 
conflux of all Greece, and with incredible honour to 
the conquerors in all the exerciſes there practiſed) 
voon which occaſion the poet begins with the com- 
mendation of his country, winch I take to have been 
Ortygia (an iſland belonging to Sicily, and a part of 
| Syracuſe, being joined to it by a bridge) though the 
title of the Ode call him Atnzan Chromius, perhaps 
becauſe he was made governor of that town by Hie- 
ron. From thence he falls into the praiſe of Chro- 
mius's perſon, which he draws from his great en- 
dowments of mind and body, and moſt eſpecially from 
his hoſpitality, and the worthy uſe of his riches. He 
likens his beginning to that of Hercules; and, accord- 
ing to his uſual manner of being tranſported with any 
good hint that meets him in his way, paſling into a 
digreſſion of Hercules, and his ſlaying the two ſer- 
pents in his cradle, concludes the Ode with chat hiſtory. : 
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Eauteous Ortygia! the firſt breathing- place — 
Of great Alpheus' cloſe and amorous race! 
Fair Delos? fiſter, the child-bed 
Of bright Latona, where ſhe brd 
; Th' ori- 
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7 h” original new-moon ! 
Who ſaw*ſ her tender forehead ere the horns ven 
grown! 

Who, like a gentle ſcion newly ſtarted out, 
From Syracuſa* s ſide doſt ſprout ! 
Thee firſt my ſong does greet, 

With numbers ſmooth and fleet 

As thine own horſes? airy feet, 
When they young Chromius* chariot drew, 75 
And o'er the Nemzan race triumphant flew. 
Jove will approve my ſong and me; 
Jon 12 concern'd in Nemea, and in thee. 


| With Jore my + Pap; 7 this 8 n 
Voung Chromius, too, with Jove began; 1 
From hence came his ſucceſs, 

Nor ought he therefore like it leſs, 

Since the beſt fame is that of happineſs ; 

For whom ſhould we efteem above 

The men whom Gods do love? 

'Tis them alone the Muſe too does approve. | 

Lo! how it makes this victory ſhine 

Ober all the fruitful iſle of Proſerpine ! 

The torches which the mother brought 

When the raviſh'd maid ſhe ſought, 
Appear' d not half fo bright, 

But caſt a weaker light, 

Through earth, and air, and ſeas, and op! to ch bene 

vault. 


410 
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? ==; thee, O Proſerpine! this iſle I give, 

Said Jove, and, as he ſaid, 

I Smil'd, and bent his gracious head, 

| & And thou, O iſle !* ſaid he,“ for ever thrive, 

„ And keep the value of our gift alive! 

= <« As Heaven with ſtars, ſo let 

« The country thick with towns be ſet, 

And numberleſs as ſtars! 
Let all the towns be then 

Repleniſh'd thick with men, 

% Wiſe in peace, and bold in wars! 

of thouſand glorious towns the nation, | 

% « Of thouſand glorious men each town a conſtellation! : 

„Nor let their warlike laurel rn 

„ With the Olympic olive to be worn, F[adorn! „ 

7 « Whoſe [you honours do fo well the e br ow s of peace 


(Go to great Syracuſe, x my Maſe, and v wait 
| At Chromius' hoſpitable gate; 8 
T will open wide to let thee in, 
When thy lyre's voice ſhall but begin; 
or, plenty, and free welcome, dwells within, 
The Tyrian beds thou ſhalt find ready dreſt, 
The ivory table crowded with a feaſt : 
be table which is free for every gueſt, 

No doubt will thee admit, 
And feaſt more upon thee, than thou on i 
Chromius and thou art met aright, 
For, as by nature thou doſt write, 
do he by y nature lover; and does by nature fight. 
Nature 
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Nature herſelf, whilſt in the womb he was, 
| Sow'd ftrength and beauty through the forming maj, 
They mov'd the vital lump in every part, 
And carv'd the members out with wondrous art, 
| She fill'd his mind with courage, and with wit, 
And a vaſt bounty, apt and fit 
F or the great dower which Fortune made to it. 
TNiis madneſs ſure treaſures to hoard, 
And make them uſeleſs, as in mines, remain, 
To loſe th' occaſion Fortune does afford 
Fame and public love to gain: 
Ev'n for ſelf- concerning ends, 
Tiis wiſer much to hoard- up friends. 
Though happy men the preſent goods poſſeſs, 
Th' unhappy have their ſhare in future hopes no leh, 


| How early has young Chromius begun 
The race of virtue, and how ſwiftly run, 
And borne the noble prize away, 
Whilſt other youths yet at the barriers ſtay ! 
None but Alcides e'er ſet earlier forth than he: 
The God, his father's, blood nought could reſtrain, 
*'Twas ripe at firſt, and did diſdain = 
The ſlow advance of dull humanity. 
The big-limb'd babe in his huge cradle lay, 
{ Too weighty to be rock'd by nurſes? hands, 
1 MWrapt in purple ſwadling-bands; 
1 . When, lo! by jealous Juno's fierce commands, 
I o dreadful ſerpents come, 
Rolling and hifling loud, into the room: 
Tc o the bold babe they trace their bidden way; 
Fort 
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orth from their flaming eyes dread lightnings went, 


And angry circles caſt about; | 5 
Plack blood, and fiery breath, and polſomons foul, he 
ſqueezes out! 


rei gaping mouths did forked tongues, like ler Vf 
| bolts, pod tb 

dome of th' ingot women n dropt down dead 1 

With fear, ſome wildly fled i 

\bout the room, ſome into corners crept, A 

| Where filently they ſhook and wept: Y 

All naked from her bed the paſſionate mother leap? d, vu 

To fave or periſh with her child; 4 

She trembled, and ſhe cry'd; the mighty infant d: C 

The mighty infant ſeem'd well pleas d 3 

At his gay gilded foes; eo - 7 

\nd, as their ſpotted necks up to the cradle roſe, 1 

4 With his young warlike hands on both he ſeiz' d; 9 
In vain they rag'd, in vain they hiſs'd, v% 

In vain their armed tails they twiſt, | A 


With their drawn Swords 
In ran Amphitryo and the Theban lords; 1 
ich doubting wonder, and with troubled | joy, 
They ſaw the conquering . 
Laugh, and point downwards to his prey, 
here, in death's pangs and their own ez they fold- 7 
ing lay. 


then wiſe Tireſias this beginning knew, 


He told with eaſe the things t' enſue ; 
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From what monſters he ſhould free 

The earth, the air, and ſea; | 
What mighty tyrants he ſhould flay, 
Greater monſters far than they; 

How muchat Phlægra's field the diſtreſt Gods fioulda 
To their great offspring here below; 
And how his club ſhould there outdo 
Apollo's ſilver bow, and his own fathers thunder ty 


And that the grateful Gods, at laſt, 
The race of his laborious virtue paſt, 

Heaven, which he ſav'd, ſhould to him give; 
: Where, marry'd to eternal youth, he mould for ere 
NN 


| Drink: nectar with the Gods, and all tie ſenſes pe 


; ut 0 


We: 


| In their harmonious, golden palaces; 5 I 
Walk with ineffable delight * 
Through the thick groves of never-withering light F 
And, as he walks, affright | 
The lion and the bear, We 

Bull, Centaur, ſcorpion, all the radiant monſters there 
Vie 


THE PRAISE OF PINDAR. . 
In imitation of Ho x ACA s ſecond Ode, B. II. 
M Pindarum quiſquis ſtudet REN, dec.“ 


INDAR 1s TR ER by none; _ 
The Phoenix Pindar is a vaſt ſpecies alone. | 
Who e'er but Dædalus with waxen wings could i, J 
And neither ſink too low nor ſoar too high? 


| Whit 


What could he who follow'd claim, 

ut of vain boldneſs the unhappy fame, 

And by his fall a ſea to name? 

Pindar's unnavigable ſong 

ikea ſwoln flood from ſome ſteep mountain pours long: ; 
The ocean meets with ſuch a voice, 


c Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Jown his impetuous dithyrambic tide, 
Which in no channel deigns t' abide, 
Which neither banks nor dykes control: 
Whether th' immortal Gods he ſings, 
| In a no leſs immortal ſtrain, = 
r the great acts of God-deſcended kings, 
Vho in his numbers fill ſurvive and reign; ; 
Each rich-embroider'd line, 
Which their triumphant brows around, 
By his ſacred hand is bound, 
Joes al $ their __y e outſhine. 


* 


xe. 


Phether at pila s race he REFS 
0 carve in poliſh'd verſe the conqueror's images; : 
DW iether the ſwift, the ſcilful, or the ſtrong, 
e crowned in his nimble, artful, vigorous ſong ; 
Thether ſome brave young man's untimely fate, 
words worth dying for, he celebrate — 
Such mournful, and ſuch pleaſing words, 


1 bor to” his mocher 5 and his miſtreſs? grief affords — 


Via Hz 
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From his enlarged mouth, as drowns the ocean $ noiſe, : 
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He bids him live and grow in fame ; ; 

Among the ſtars he ſticks his name; 
The grave can but the droſs of him devour, 
So ſmall is Death's, ſo great the Poet's, power ! 


Lo, how eth obſequious wind, and ſwelling air, 
The Theban ſwan does upwards bear 
Into the walks of clouds, where he does play, 
And with extended wings opens his liquid way ! 
Whilſt, alas! my timorous Muſe 
Unambitious tracks purſues; | 
Does with weak, unballaſt wings, 
About the moſly brooks and ſprings, 
About the trees? new-bloſſom*d heads, 
About the gardens” painted beds, 
About the fields and flowery meads, 
And all inferior beauteous things, 
Like the laborious bee, 
For little drops of honey flee, 
And there with humble ſweets contents her induſtry, 


10 T winds to voyagers at ſea, 
Nor ſhowers to earth, more neceſſary be 
| (Hear en's vital ſeed caſt on the womb of earth 
Io give the fruitful year a birth) 

Than Verſe to Virtue; which can do 
The midwife's office and the nurſe's too; 
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t feeds it ſtrongly, and it clothes it gay, 
And, when it dies, with comely pride 
Embalms it, and erects a pyramid 
That never will decay 
Till heaven itſelf ſhall melt away, 
1 Ind nougnt behind 1 it ay. 


Begin the ſong, and frike the living Iyre; 3 


quire, 
a hand in hand do decently advance, uy 


WV bilſt the dance laſts, how long ſoe'er it be, . 

My muſic's voice ſhall bear it company z = 

| Till all gentle notes be drown'd 

In tlie laſt trumpet's dreadful ſound : 

That to the ſpheres themſelves ſhall ſilence bring, 
Untune the univerſal ſtring: 

Then all the wide-extended ſky, 

And all th* harmonious worlds on high, 

And Virgil's ſacred work, ſhall die; 

And he himſelf ſhall ſee in one fire ſhine 
Rich Nature s ancient Troy, though built by hands 


divine. 


Whom oder s diſmal nals, 
And all that prophets and apoſtles louder ſpake, I 
ind all the creatures? plain conſpiring voice, 
Could not, whilſt they liv'd, awake, 
This mightier ſound ſhall make 


ol how the years to come, a numerous and well- fitted 


And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal meaſures dance! = 
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When dead t' ariſe ; j 
And open tombs, and open eyes, 

To the long ſluggards of five thouſand years ! q 
This mightier ſound ſhall make its hearers ears, 
Then ſhall the ſcatter'd atoms crowding come 
Back to their ancient home; 
Some from birds, from fiſhes ſome z 
Some from earth, and ſome from ſeas ; 
Some from beaſts, and ſome from trees; 
Some deſcend from clouds on high, 
| Some from metals upwards fly, 
And, where th attending foul naked and * 
- ſtan ds, 
Meet, baum, and join heir hands; 

As diſpers'd ſoidiers, at the trumpet's 8 call WM 
Haſte ta their colours all. 0 
© Unhappy moſt, like tortur'd men, = 
Their joints new ſet, to be new-rack*d again, 

To mountains they for ſhelter pray, 
1 he mountains Wan and run about no leſs confus'l 


6 Stop, fs my Muſe | ! allay "a vigorous s hear, 8 
EKl.oindled at a hint ſo great; ; Ar 
i Hold thy Pindaric Pegaſus cloſely 1 in, Y 
: Which does to rage begin, 
And this ſteep hill would gallop up with violent courſe; 

"Tis an N and a hard- mouth'd woos en 
Ar 


Fierce 
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Fierce and unbroken yet, 

; Impatient of the ſpur or bit; 

| Now prances ſtately, and anon lies ober the place; 
E Diſdains the ſervile law of any ſertled pace, 

| Conſcious and proud of his own natural force. 
will no unſkilful touch endure, 

| But linge writer and e too, chat fs not bare. 


T 1 M US E. 


0. the rich chariot inf prepare; EN 
| AJ The Queen, my Muſe, will take the nr 
Unruly | Fancy with ſtrong Judgment trace; 
Put in nimble-footed Wit, 
Smooth - pacꝰd Eloquerice join with it; 5 
Sound Memory with young Invention place; 
Harneſs all the winged race, 
Let the poſtillion Nature mount, and let 
The coachman Art be 1 
And let the airy footmen, running all beſide, 
Make a long row of goodly pride, 
Figures, Conceits, Raptures, and Sentences, 


In a well-worded dreſs; oli og [Lyes, 5 


Ard 1 innocent Loves, and pleafant Truths, and uſeful 
In all their gaudy liveries. 
Mount, glorious Queen! thy cravelling throne, 
And bid it to put on 
For long, though chearful, is the way, 
Aud life, alas! allows but one ill winter 8 day. 
| | K 2 W. here 
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= thy bold coach paſs quick and free, 


. my plain and ſmooth uninterrupted way! 
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Where never foot of man, or hoof of beaſt, 

The paſſage preſs'd; 

Where never fiſh did fly, 

And with ſhort filver wings cut the low liquid ſky; 

Where bird with painted oars did ne'er 

Row through the trackleſs ocean of the air; 
Where never Tm did pry 

The buſy morning's curious eye; 


And all 's an open road to thee | 
Whatever God did Say, 


5 Nay, ev'n beyond his works thy voyages are known 

Thou 'haft thouſand worlds too of thine own. 

Thou ſpeak'ſt, great Queen! in the ſame ſtyle as He; 

And a a new world leaps forth when thou ay fs." « Let 
EN be.“ N 


| Thou fathom'f the deep gulf ol of ages paſt, 
And canſt pluck up with eaſe 

The years which thou doſt pleaſe ; 

Like ſhipwreck'd treaſures, by rude rempeſts caſt 

L“.ng ſince into the ſea, 

— 1 up again to light and public uſe by dee. 5 

Nor doſt thou only dive ſo low, e 

But fly 

With an unwearied win 8 the other way c on \ high, 
Where Fates among the ſtars do grow; 


There 


T 
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| There into the cloſe neſts of Time doſt peep, 
And there, with piercing eye, 
| Through the firm ſhell and the thick white, doſt fy 
| Years to come a-forming lie, | 
A FT? in their ſacred freundine aſleep, 
Till, hatch'd by the ſun's vital heat, 
Which o'er them yet does brooding ſet, 
They life and motion get, 
| And, ripe at laſt, with vigorous might : 
— ee the ſhell, and take their everlaſting flight! 
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And ſure we may 
The ſame too of the preſent ſay, Es 
If paſt and future times do thee obey. 
Thou ſtopꝰſt this current, and doſt make 
| This running river ſettle like a lake; 
| Thy certain hand holds faft this ſlippery ſnake ! . 
The fruit which does ſo quickly waſte, 
Men ſcarce can ſee it, much leſs taſte, 
Thou comfiteſt in ſweets to make it laſt, 
This ſhining piece of ice, 
| Which melts ſo ſoon away 
With the ſun's ray, 
ET * verſe does ſolidate and cryſtallize, 
| Till it a laſting mirror be! 
Nay, thy immortal rhyme 0 
Makes this one ſhort point of time 
| To fill up half che orb of round eternity, 
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TO MR. HOBBES. 


AST bodies of philoſophy r? 
I oft have ſeen and read; 
But all are bodies dead, 
Or bodies by art faſhioned; 
1 never yet the living ſoul could ſee, 
But in thy books and thee 
Tis only God can know . 
Whether the fair idea thou doſt ſhow 
Agree intirely with his own or no. 
. This I dare boldly tell, 
Tis fo like truth, *twill ſerve our turn as wel. 
Juſt, as in Nature, thy proportions be, 5 
As full of concord their variety, 
As firm the parts upon their centre reſt, 
And all ſo ſolid are, that they, at leaſt 
As much as Nature, * deteſt. 


: Long did the mighty Stagyrite retain f 

The univerſal intellectual reign, 

Saw his own country's ſhort-liv'd leopard Halo; ; 
'The ſtronger Roman eagle did out-fly, 
Oftener renew'd his age, and ſaw that die. 

Mecca itſelf, in ſpite of Mahomet, poſſeſt, 
And, chac'd by a wild deluge from the Eaſt, 

His monarchy new planted in the Weſt, 

But, as in time each great imperial race 

Degenerates, and gives ſome new one place: 


Ni 
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So did this noble empire waſte, 
Sunk by degrees from glories paſt, 


Then nought but words it grew, 
And thoſe all barbarous too: 
It periſh'd, and it vaniſh'd there, 


| Spent and out-worn, return no harveſt now; _ 
In barren age wild and unglorious lie, 
And boaſt of paſt fertility, 
2 The poor relief of preſent poverty. 
| Food and fruit we now muſt want, 
| ' Unleſs new lands we plant. 
We break-up tombs with ſacrilegious hands; „ 
Old rubbiſh we remove; _ 
To walk in ruins, like vain ghoſts, we love, 
| And with fond divining wands 

We ſearch among the dead 

For treaſures buried ; 5 

Wnilſt ſtill the liberal earth does hold 

bo many — mines of undiſcover'd gold. 


Y The Baltic, Euxine, and the Caſpian, 

And ſlender-limb'd Mediterranean, 
Seem narrow creeks to thee, and only fit 
For the poor wretched fiſher-boats of wit: 
Thy nobler veſſel the vaſt ocean tries, 

And nothing ſees but ſeas and ſkies, 


And in the ſchool-men's hands it periſh'd quite at laſt: 


| The life and ſoul, breath d out, became but empty air! 


The fields, which anſwer'd well the ancients' plough, 


„„ 
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Till unknown regions it deſeries, 
Thou great Columbus of the golden lands of new i 
loſophies! 
Thy taſk was harder much than his; 
For thy learn'd America is 
Not only found-out firſt by thee, 
And rudely left to future induſtry ; | 
But thy eloquence and thy wit, 
i Has planted, peopled, built, and civiliz'd, it. 


1 little thought before | 
(Nor, being my own ſelf ſo poor, 
Could comprehend ſo vaſt a ſtore) 
N hat all the wardrobe of rich c 
Could have afforded half enough, 
Of bright, of new, and laſting ſtuff, 4] 
Io cloathe the mighty limbs of thy gigantic ſenſe, 
Thy ſolid reaſon, like the ſhield from heaven 
Io the Trojan hero given, 
Too ſtrong to take a mark from any mortal dart, 
Yet ſhines with gold and gems in every part, 
And wonders on it grav'd by the learn'd hand of Art 
A ſhield that gives gue 1 — 
Er'n to the enemies? fight, 
＋ hen, when they 're ure to loſe the combat by * 


© Nor c can the how: which cold Age Ln ſhed 
5 pon thy reverend head, 

5 Quench or allay the noble fires within; 

. But all which thou haſt been, 


And 


nd 


And all that Youth can be, thou *rt yet! 
So fully ſtill doſt thou 
njoy the manhood and the bloom of Wit, 
And all the natural heat, but not the fever too 


so contraries on Etna's top conſpire; 

ere hoary froſts, and by them breaks-out fire! 

A ſecure peace the faithful neighbours keep; ; 

Ivy embolden'd ſnow next to the flame does ſleep ! 1 


And, if we weigh, like thee, 
Nature and Cauſes, we ſhall ſee 
That thus it needs muſt be 


To things immortal, Time can do no wrong, „ 
I 4 that which never Is to die, for ever muſt be young. 


L Hee quoque Fatale eſt ic ipſum expenders F atum. 9» 
NM ANIL, 


Trange and unnatural ! let” s ſtay and ſee 
This pageant of a prodigy. 


Lo, of themielves th? enliven'd Cheſs-men move ! "1 
Lo, the unbred, ill-organ'd pieces prove 


As full of art and induſtry, 
Of courage and of policy, 


Here a proud Pawn I admire, 
That, ſtill advancing higher, 
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Aswe ourſelves, who think there 's nothing wiſe but we! i 


At 
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At top of all became 

Another thing and name; 

Here I'm amaz'd at th' actions of a Knight, 
That does bold wonders in the fight; 
Here I the loſing party blame; — 

PFoor thoſe falſe Moves that break the Game, 

That to their Grave, the Bag, the conquer'd Pieces bin 

And, above all, th' ill- conduct of the Mated King, 


© Whate'er theſe ſeem, whate'er philoſophy 
And ſenſe or reaſon tell,”” ſaid I, ” 
- « Theſe things have life, election, liberty; But 
—__ <& Tis their own wiſdom moulds their ſtate, 
„ Their faults and virtues make their fate. 
They do, they do,“ ſaid I; but ſtrait 
Lo! from my enlighten'd eyes the miſts and ſhadows fel, 
; That hinder ſpirits from being viſible ; 
And lo! I ſaw two angels play'd the Mate. 
With man, alas! no otherwiſe it proves; 
An unſeen hand makes all their Moves; 
And ſome are great, and ſome are ſmall, 
Some climb to good, ſome from good-fortune fall; 
Some wiſe- -men, and ſome fools, we call ; 
Fi igures, alas! of you, for Deſtiny plays us al. 


[Ne 
Th 


Me Gow the womb the ts Muſe did take; 
She cut my navel, waſh'd me, and mine head 
With her own hands ſhe faſhioned; _ 
She did a covenant with me make, 


And cireumcisꝰd my tender ſoul, and thus ſhe ſpake 
: | ce * 


(4 


hou 


EE / / 


cc Thou of my church ſhalt be; 

« Hate and renounce, ſaid ſhe, 
(Wealth, honour, pleaſures, all the world, for me. 
« Thou neither great at court, nor in the war, 


„Nor at th exchange, ſhalt be, nor at the wrangling 


„ Content thyſelf with the ſmall barren praiſe, Ts 
« That neglected verſe does riſe.“ 
She ſpake, and all my years to come 
Took their unlucky doom. 


[Their ſeveral ways of life let others chuſe, 


Their ſeveral pleaſures let them uſe, 


| But « was born for Love, and for a Muſe. 


Wich Fa ate . hs] it to contend ? ? 


| Such I began, ſuch am, and ſo muſt end. 


The ſtar that did by being frame, . 
Was but a lambent flame, 5 
And ſome ſmall light it did diſpenſe, 5 


But neither heat nor influence. 


| No matter, Cowley ! let proud F ortune ſee, tes Wi 
That thou canſt her deſpiſe no leſs than ſhe does thee. 


Let all her gifts the portion be 

Of Folly, Luft, and Flattery, 

Fraud, Extortion, Calumny, 
Murder, Infidelity, 

Rebellion and Hypocriſy; . 
Do thou not grieve, nor bluſh to be, 5 
As all th' inſpired tuneful men, 


And all thy great forefathers, were, from Homer down 5 


to Ben. 


BRU Tus. 
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Me look not upon Virtue in her height, 
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Xcellent Brutus! of all human race 0 
The beſt, till Nature was improv'd by Grace: 
Till men above themſelves Faith raiſed more 
Than Reaſon above beaſts before. | 
Virtue was thy life's centre, and from thence 
Did filently and conſtantly diſpenſe | 
I. he gentle, vigorous influence 
To all the wide and fair circumference ; 
And all the parts upon it lean'd fo 1 
Obey'd the mighty force ſo willingly, 
That none could diſcord or diſorder ſee 
In all their contrariety: 
Fach had his motion natural FR free, 


Ard the whole no more mov'd than the whole vol 
could be. 


From thy ſtrict rule ſome think that thou didſt Pr 
(Miſtaken, honeſt men!) in Cæſar's blood; 
What mercy could the tyrant's life FX EY : 
From him who kill'd himſelf, rather than ſerve? 
Th' heroic exaltations of Good 
Acre ſo far from underſtood. 
We count them Vice: alas! our icht s ſo ill, 
That things which ſwifteſt move ſeem to ſtand gill 


On her ſupreme idea, brave and bright, 
_ ae original 2 ; 


But 
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| Zut as her beams reflected paſs 
Through our own Nature or eee 8 glaſs: 
As tis no wonder, fo, 
If with dejected eye | 
7 In ſtanding pools we ſeek the ſky, 
”n ſtars, ſo high above, ſhould * to us 5 below, 


Can we ſtand by and ſee 

Dur mother robb'd, and bound, and ed be, 
Yet not to her aſſiſtance ſtir, _ 

eas'd with the ſtrength and beauty of the raviſher? 

Dr ſhall we fear to kill him, if before 

| The cancel'd name of friend he bore? 

Ingrateful Brutus do they call? 5 

Ingrateful Cæſar, who could Rome enthrall! 5 

An act more barbarous and unnatural 

In th? exact balance of true virtue try 'd) 

ord Than his ſucceſſor Nero's parricide ! 

There 's none but Brutus could deſerve 
That all men elſe ſhould wiſh to ſerve, _ 

nd Cæſar's uſurp'd place to him ſhould proffer ; 


None can deſery 't but he who would refuſe the offer, 


Il Fate aſſum'd a body thee t affright, 2 
Und wrap'd itſelf i' th? terrors of the night: 
1 meet thee at Philippi,“ ſaid the ſprite; 
Il meet thee there,“ ſaidſt thou, 
With ſuch a voice, and ſuch a brow, _ 
As put the trembling ghoſt to ſudden flight; ; 
It vaniſh'd, as a taper's light 
Goes out when ſpirits . in fight, 


1 
Mi 
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One would have thought 't heard the morning ergy, 

Or ſeen her well- appointed ſtar 
Come marching up the Eaſtern hill afar. 

Nor durſt it in Philippi's field appear, 
But unſeen attack'd thee there: 

Had it preſum'd in any ſhape thee to oppoſe, 
0 hou ſhould*ſ have forc'd it back upon thy foes; 
Or flain?t, like Cæſar, though it be 
A conqueror and a monarch mightier far than he. 


What; joy can human things to us afford, 
When we ſee periſh thus, by odd events, 
II men, and wretched accidents, 
| The beſt cauſe and beſt man that ever drew a Fn 
Cor When we ſee 
The falſe Octavius and wild Antony, 
God-like Brutus! conquer thee ? 
What can we ſay, but thine own tragic word 
That virtue, which had worſhip'd been by thee 
As the moſt ſolid Good, and greateſt IPs. 
By this fatal proof became — 
An idol only, and a name. 
| Hold, noble Brutus! and reſtrain 
The bold voice of thy generous diſdain : 
Theſe mighty gulphs are yet | 
Too deep for all thy judgment and thy wit. 
The time 's ſet forth already which ſhall quell 
Stiff Reaſon, when it offers to rebel; 
Which theſe great ſecrets ſhall unſeal, 
And new philoſophies reveal: 


A fen 
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\ few years more, ſo ſoon hadſt thou not dy "os 
ould have confounded human Virtues pri ds, 
And ſhew'd thee a God crucity'd, 


TO DR. SCARBOROUGH. 


OW long, alas ! ! has our ah nation been 
Of epidemic war the tragic ſcene, 
When Slaughter all the while 
eem'd like its ſea, embracing round the iſle, 
ith tempeſts, and red waves, noiſe, and eee 
Albion no more, nor to be nam'd from white! 
hat province or what city did it ſpare ? 
|, like a plague, infected all the air. 5 
| Sure the unpeopled land 
Would now untilPd, deſert, and FE land, 
Had God's all-mighty hand 
At the ſame time let looſe Diſeaſes rage 
Their civil wars in man to wage. 
But thou by Heaven wert ſent 
This defolation to prevent, 
medicine, and a counter-poiſon, to the age. 
Pearce could the {word diſpatch more to the grare 
Than thou didſt fave; _ 
by wondrous art, and by ſucceſsful care, 
he ruins of a civil war thou doſt alone repair! 


he inundations of all liquid Pain, 
And deluge Dropſy, thou doſt drain. 
X 3 | 1 Fevers, 
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Fevers, ſo hot that one would ſay 
Thou might'ſt as ſoon hell-fires allay 
(The damn'd ſcarce more incurable than they) 
Thou doſt ſo temper, that we find, 
Like gold, the body but refin'd, 
No unhealthful droſs behind. 1 5 
The ſubtle Ague, that for ſureneſsꝰ ſake 
Takes its own times th' aſſault to make, 
And at each battery the whole fort does ſhake, 
When thy ſtrong guards, and works, it ſpies, 
Trembles for itſelf, and flies. 
The cruel Stone, that reſtleſs pain, 
BD That's ſometimes roll'd away in vain, ; 
=: But Rill, like Syſiphus's ſtone, returns again, 1 
1 Thou break and melteſt by learn'd juices? force. 
(A greater work, though ſhort the way appear, 
Than Hannibal's by vinegar * 
-Oppreſied Nature's neceſſary courſe 
It flops in vain; like Moſes, thou 
1K but the rock, and ſtrait the waters freely fon 


The Tas 12 of Luſt (chat foul diſeaſe e 
Which did on this his new-found world but * 
5 | 
vet ſince a tyranny has plated here, 
As wide and cruel as the Spaniard there) 
Is ſo quite rooted-out by thee, 
That thy patients ſeem to be 
Reſtor'd not to o health only, but nnr. 


low, 


tely 


TO DR. SCARBOROUGH. n4; 
[The Plague itſelf, that proud imperial ill, 
Which deſtroys towns, and does whole armies kill. 
If thou but ſuccour the beſieged heart, 
Calls all its poiſons forth, and does depart, 


As if it fear'd no leſs thy art, 


nan Aaron's incenſe, or than Phineas' dart. 


What need there here repeated be by me 
The vaſt and barbarous lexicon 
Of man's infirmity? 
At thy ſtrong charms it muſt be gone 
Though a diſeaſe, as well as devil, were called Legion. 


rom creeping moſs to ſoaring cedar thou 


Doſt all the powers and ſeveral portions know, 
Which father-Sun, and mother-Earth below, 
On their green infants here beſtow : 
Cant all thoſe magic virtues from them draw, 
That kerp Diſeaſe and Death in awe; 
Who, whilſt thy wondrous ſkill in plants they ſee, 
Fear leſt the tree of life ſhould be found out by thee. 
And thy well-travel'd knowledge, too, does give 
No leſs account of th* empire ſenſitive; 
Chiefly of man, whoſe body is 
That active ſoul's metropolis. 


Is the great artiſt in his ſphere of glaſs = 


Saw the whole ſcene of heavenly motions paſs ; 
So thou know'ſt all ſo well that 's done within, 
As if ſome living cryſtal. man thou dt ſeen. 


Vor. VIII. Ls > Mar 
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Nor FIR this ſcience make thy crown alone, 
But whole Apollo is thine own; = 
His gentler arts, belov'd in vain by me, 
Are wedded and enjoy'd by thee. 
Thou *rt by this noble mixture free 
| Fr rom the phyſicians” frequent *. 
Fantaſtic incivility: . 
There are who all their patients? chagrin have, 
As if they took each morn worſe potions than they pare 
And this great race of learning thou haſt run, 
Ere that of life be half yet done; 
Thou ſee'ſt thyſelf ſtill freſh and ſtrong, 
And like t' enjoy thy conquelts long. 
. he firſt fam'd aphoriſm thy great maſter ſpoke, 
Did he live now he would revoke, 
And better things of man report; 
55 For thou doſt make Life long, and Art but mort. 


5 Ah, learned friend ! ! it grieves me, when I think. 
| That thou with all * art muſt Gn,” 1 
4s certainly as I; 
And all thy noble reparations fink 
Into the ſure-wrought mine of treacherous mortality 
Like Archimedes, honourably in vain, 
Thou hold'Rt out towns that muſt at laſt be ta en, 
And thou thyſelf, their great defender, ſlain. 
Let 's e'en compound, and for the preſent lire, 
5 "Tis all the ready-money Fate can give; 5 


Bl Unbend 
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Unbend ſometimes thy reſtleſs care, 
And let thy friends ſo happy be 

T' enjoy at once their health and thee: 

dome hours, at leaſt, to thine own pleaſures ſpare: 
Since the whole ſtock may ſoon exhauſted be, 
Beſtow ' 't not all in charity. 

Let Nature and let Art do what they pleaſe, 

When all 's done, Life 1s an incurable diſeaſe. 


LIFE AND FAME. 


H, Life! thou Nothing 8 younger brother! 
So like, that one might take one for the Wer? \ 
What 's ſomebody, or nobody ? 
In all the cobwebs of the ſchoolmen' $ 3 
We no ſuch nice diſtinction woven ſee, _ 
As tis © to be, or © not to be.” 
Dream of a ſhadow ! a reflection made 
From the falſe glories of the gay reflected bow, 

Is a more ſolid thing than thou. 
Vain, weak- built iſthmus, which doſt proudly riſe 
| Up betwixt two eternities! 
Vet canſt nor wave nor wind ſuſtain, 5 
But, broken and o 'erwhelm'd, the eulen oceans meet 
again. 


And MY FOR rare inventions r we live 


Ourſelves then to ſurvive? YR ks 
= 8 | Wile, 
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Wiſe, ſubtle arts, and ſuch as well befit 
That Nothing Man's no wit! — 


Some with vaſt coſtly tombs would purchaſe i it 
And by the proofs of death pretend to live. 


« Here hes the great — falſe marble ! where? 


Nothing but ſmall and ſordid duſt lies there.— 
Some build enormous mountain-palaces, 
The fools and architects to pleaſe; 
A laſting life in well-hewn ſtone they rear: 
So he, who on th' Egyptian ſhore 
Was ſlain ſo many hundred years before, 


Lives fill (oh Life! moſt happy and moſt dear! 15 


Oh Life! that epicures envy to hear!) 
Lives 1 in the e ruins of his amphithearre, 


; His n an higher place Jorn claim 
In the ſeraphic entity of fame; 
He, ſince that toy his death, 


Does fill all mouths, and breathes in all men's breath, 


"Tis true, the two immortal ſyllables remain; ” 
But oh, ye learned men! explain 
What eſſence, what exiſtence, this, 


What ſubſtance, what ſubſiſtence, what ret 


In ſix poor letters is! 
In thoſe alone does the great Cæſar live, 
Tiis all the conquer'd world could give. 15 
WWWe Poets, madder yet than all, 
: With a refin*d fantaſtic vanity, 
Think we not only have, but give, eternity. 
Fain would I ſee that prodigal, 


Who 


For 


H 
v 
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Who his to-morrow would beſtow, 
For all old Homer's life, e'er ſince he dy'd, till now! | 


THE „ 


Leave mortality, and things below; EEC 

[ have no time in compliments to waſte 3 $-: 
Farewell to? ye all in haſte, 1 
For I am call'd to go. 

A whirlwind bears-up my dull feet, 

I h' officious clouds beneath them meet; 

And lo! I mount, and lo! 
How ſmall the biggeſt parts of earth's proud title ſhow! E 


Where ſhall I find the noble Britiſh land? 
Lo! Vat laſt a northern ſpeck eſpy, 
Which in the ſea does lie, 
And ſeems a grain o' th' ſand! 
For this will any ſin, or bleed? 
Of civil wars is this the meed? 
And is it this, alas! which we 
(Oh i irony of words ) do call Great Britanie ? 


I paſs by the arch'd magazines which hold 
Th eternal ſtores of froſt, and rain, and ſnow ; 3 
Dry and ſecure I go, 
Nor ſhake with fear or cold: 
Without affright or wonder 
1 meet clouds charg'd with thunder, 5 
And lightnings, in my way, 
Like harmleſs lambent fires about my temples play. 


43 Now 
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Now into? a gentle ſea of rolling flame 
I'm plung'd, and ſtill mount higher there, 
As flames mount up through a; air: 
So perfect, yet ſo tame, 
So great, ſo pure, ſo bright a fire, 
Was that unfortunate defire, 
My faithful breaſt did cover, 
5 Then, when I was of late a wretched mortal lover | 


Through eren orbs which one fair planet bear, 
; Wieys I behold diſtinctly as I paſs 
The hints of Galileo's glaſs, 
I I touch at laſt the ſpangled ſphere : 
Here all th* extended _ 
Is but one galaxy, 
Tris all fo bright and gay, 5 
55 And the j Joint eyes of night make up a perſcet day, 


Where : am I now? Angels, and God i 18 here ; z 
An unexhauſted ocean of delight 
Sywallowys my ſenſes quite, wy 
And drowns all What, or How, or Where! L- 
Not Paul, who firſt did thither paſs, 
And this great world's Columbus was, 
The tyrannous pleaſure could ne 1 
. Oh, 'tis too much for man but let i it ne'er be leſs! 


The mighty* Elijah mounted ſo on high, 

That ſecond man who leap'd the ditch where all 
The reſt of mankind fall, 
And went not downwards to the ſky ! 
N MT Only With 
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pith much of pomp and ſhow 5 
(As conquering kings in triumph go) 

Did he to heaven approach, Ic8ccach. 

and wondrous was his way, and wondrous was his 


Tuas gaudy all; and rich in every part 
of eſſences, of gems; and ſpirit of gold 
Was its ſubſtantial mould, | 
Drawn forth by chemic gels art. - 
Here with moon-beams *twas filver'd bright, 5 
There double- gilt with the ſun's light; 
And myſtic ſhapes cut round in it, 
Figures that did tranſcend a vulgar angel's wit. 


The horſes were of temper'd lightning made, 

Of all that in Heaven's beauteous N feed 
The nobleſt, ſprightful' breed; _ 
And flaming manes their necks array d: 

They all were ſnod with diamond, 
Not ſuch as here are found, 
But ſuch light ſolid ones as ſhine 5 
On the tranſparent rocks o' th? Heaven-cryfalline, | 


Thus mounted the great Prophet to the ſkies ; ; 
Aſtoniſn'd men, who oft had ſeen ſtars fall, 
Dr that which ſo they cal, 
| Wonder'd from hence to ſee one riſe. 
The ſoft clouds melted him a way; 
The ſnow and froſts which in it lay a. 
Awhile the ſacred footſteps bore z lo er! 
me wheels and horſes? hoofs hizz'd as they pal them 
i xa L4 He 
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Now into” a gentle ſea of rolling flame 
I'm plung'd, and ſtill mount higher there, 
As flames mount up through air: 
So perfect, yet ſo tame, 
So great, ſo pure, ſo bright a fire, 
Was that unfortunate defire, 
My faithful breaſt did cover, 
Then, when I was of late a wretched mortal lover. 


Through ſeveral orbs which one 1 planet bear, 
Where I behold diſtinctly as I paſs 
Ihe hints of Galileo's glaſs, 


I touch at laſt the ſpangled ſphere : Fi 
| Here all th' extended ky | Y 
ls but one galaxy, O 
is all fo bright and gay, = 


And the j Joint eyes of * make up a perfect . 


Where am I now ? Angels, and God i is here; 3 
— An unexhauſted ocean of delight Ed 
| Swallows my ſenſes quite, e 0 

And drowns all What, or How, or Where 1 
Not Paul, who firſt did thither paſs, 
And this great world's Columbus was, 
Ihle tyrannous pleaſure could e - . 
: Oh, tis too much for man but let it ne'er be leſs? 


> = C 


The mighty* Elijah ache fo on high, 8 
That ſecond man who leap'd the ditch where all 
The reſt of mankind fall, Tos 1 
And went not downwards to the ſky! | 
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With much of pomp and ſhow 
(As conquering kings in triumph go) _ 
Did he to heaven approach, [eoach. 
And wondrous was his way, and wondrous was his 


"Twas gaudy all ; and rich in every part 
Of eſſences, of gems; and ſpirit of 

Was its ſubſtantial mould, 

' Drawn forth by chemic angels“ "— 
Here with moon-beams *twas ſilver'd bright, 
There double-gilt with the ſun's light; 

And myſtic ſhapes cut round in it, 

FI igures that did tranſcend a vulgar angel's wit. 


The horſes were of temper'd lightning made, 
Of all that in Heaven's beauteous paſtures feed 
The nobleſt, ſprightful'ſt breed; 
And flaming manes their necks and 
They all were ſnod with diamond, 
Not ſuch as here are found, 
But ſuch light ſolid ones as ſnine 


On the tranſparent rocks o. th Heaven-cryſtaline 


Thus mounted the great Prophet to the ſkies ; 
Aſtoniſh'd men, who oft had ſeen ſtars tall, 
Or that which ſo they call, 

5 | Wonder'd from hence to ſee one riſe. 

The ſoft clouds melted him a way; 1 

The ſnow and froſts which in it lay N 

Awhile the ſacred footſteps borez [o'er ! 
The wheels and horſes hoofs hizz'd as they paſt think 

„% * He 
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He paſt by th' moon and planets, and did fright 
All the worlds there which at this meteor gaz'd, = 
And their aftrologers amaz'd 
With th' unexampled 5 3 
But where he ſtopp'd will ne'er be known, 


Till Phoenix Nature, aged grown, All 
To? a better thing do aſpire, ; Sou 
And n mount herſelf, like him, to? eternity in fire. ; 
Un 
ES 5 Th 
TO THE NEW YEAR. 1 
> REAT Janus! (who doſt ſure my miſtreſs view : 
With all thine eyes, yet think'ſt them all too — Tl 
If thy fore-face do ſee — 
Neo better things prepar'd for me, . C0 
Than did thy face behind; ' „„ 
I f ſtill her breaſt muſt ſhut againſt me the „ 
(For *tis not Peace that temple's gate does bind); © 
| Oh, let my life, if thou ſo many deaths a coming find, I» 
With thine old year its voyage take, 
5 Borne down that ſtream of Time which no return can E. 
| make! „ | 


Alas! what need I thus to pray? Ds 
Th' old avaricious year, 5 5 
Whether I would or no, will bear 

At leaſt a part of me away: 
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His well-hors'd troops, che months, and days, and hours, 


Though never any-where they ſtay, 
Make in their paſſage all their prey's . 
The months, days, hours, that march i' th* rear can find 
| Nought of value left behind. | 


All the good wine of life our drunken youth deyours; 5 


Sourneſs and lees, which to the bottom fink, 
Reman for latter years to drink; 
Until, fome one offended with the tafte, 
The veſſel wwe and out the wretched relics run at laſt 


It then young Year! thou need muſt come 
( For in Time's fruitful womb 
The birth beyond its time can never carry, 
Nor ever can miſcarry); _ 
Chuſe thy attendants well ; for *tis not c thee 
We fear, but 'tis thy company: 
Let neither Loſs of Friends, or F ame, or r Liberty, ; 
Nor pining Sickneſs, nor tormenting Pain, 
Nor Sadneſs, nor uncleanly Poverty, 
Be ſeen among thy train: 
Nor let thy livery be 
Either black Sin, or gaudy Vanity: 

Nay, if thou lov'ſt me, gentle Year! 
Let not ſo much as Love be there; Wi 
Vain fruitleſs Love, I mean; for, gentle Year! 

| Although I fear, 
There s of this caution little need, 
Yet, gentle Year! take heed 
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184 COW LEVYS POEMS, 
How thou doſt ne 
Such a miſtake: <': 
Such Love I mean, alone, | 
As by thy cruel predeceſſors has been ſhown; 
For, though I have too much cauſe to doubt it, 
I fain would try for once if Life can live without it. 


Into the future times why do we pry, 
And ſeek to antedate our miſery ? | 
Like jealous men, why are we longing till | 
To ſee the thing which only ſeeing makes an ill? 
*Tis well the face is veil'd; for *twere a ſight 
That would ev'n happieſt men affright; 
And ſomething fill they'd ſpy that would deſtroy 
Ĩͤhe paſt and preſent joy, _ ; 
In whatſoever character 
The book of Fate is writ, 
2 Tis well we underſtand not it; 
We ſhould grow mad with little learning there: 
= oo the brink of every ill we did foreſee, 
Undecently and fooliſhly _ 


We ſhould ſtand ſhivering, and but ſlowly venture 5 


Ik) be fatal flood to ente. 
Since, willing or unwilling, we muſt do it, 


They feel leaſt cold and pain who plunge at once into it 


LIFE 


165 1 


5 Naſcentes Morimur.“ | MANIL. 


E re ill by Salk grammarians us'd ; 
We are abus'd by words, groſsly 4: 
From the maternal tomb, 
To the grave's fruitful cant of 
We call here Life; but Life 's a name 
That nothing here can truly claim: 
This wretched inn, where we ſcarce ſay to bait, 
We call our dwelling- place; 
We call one ſtep a race: 
But angels, i in their full enlighten'd "RON 0 
Angels, who Live, and know what 'tis to Be; ; 
Who all the nonſenſe of our language ſee ; 
Who ſpeak Things, and our words, their W-drawn pie. 
tures, ſcorn; 
Wen we, by? a fooliſh figure, "Ep 
« Behold an old man dead!“ then they 
Speak properly, and cry, “ Behold a man-child born! m 


My eyes are open'd, and I ſee 

Through the tranſparent fallacy : 

Becauſe we ſeem wiſely to talk 
Like men of buſineſs ; and for buſineſs walk 
From place to place, 

And mighty voyages we take, 

And mighty journeys ſeem to make, 
0 er ſea and land, the little point that has no \ ſpace: : 

Becauſe 
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| Becauſe we fight, and battles gain; 
Some captives call, and ſay, © the reſt are ſlain;” 
Becauſe we heap up yellow earth, and ſo 
Rich, valiant, wiſe, and virtuous, ſeem to grow: 
Becauſe we draw a long nobility 
From hieroglyphic proofs of heraldry, 
And impudently talk of a poſterity, 
And, like Egyptian chroniclers, 
Who write of twenty thouſand years, 
With maravedies make th? account, 
That ſingle time might to a ſum amount : 


ſl 


We grow at laſt by cuſtom to believe, To 
That really we Live: Bic 
Whilſt all theſe Shadows, that for Things we take, Ar 


Are but the _ Groans which 1 in ae my we be 
make. Y St 


But theſe fantaſtic errors of our dream 
= Lead us to ſolid wrong; 5 
| We pray God our friends? torments to prolong, + 1 

And wiſh uncharitably for them 


'To be as long a dying as Methuſalem. a 
The ripen'd ſoul longs from his priſon to come; E 

But we would ſeal, and ſow up, if we could, the womb: | 5 
Me ſeek to cloſe and plaiſter up by art 

"The cracks and breaches of th' extended ſhell, 1 | 


And in that narrow cell 
Would rudely force to dwell 
Y The noble vigorous bird aready wing'd to part. 


THE 


un XXXIV G CHAZTSK OF THR 
PROPHET ISAIAH. 


Wake, as with attention hear, 
Thou drowſy World ! for it concerns thee : near; . 
Awake, I ſay, and liſten well, . . 

To what from Ged, I, his loud prophet, tell. 
Bid both the poles ſuppreſs their ſtormy noiſe, 
And bid the roaring ſea contain its voice. 
Be ſtill, thou ſea; be ſtill, thou air and earth, 
Still as old Chaos, before Motion's birth: 


A dreadful hoſt of judgments is 8 out, 

In Rrength and number more 

Than &'er was rais'd by God before, „ | 
To ſcourge the rebel world, and march 1 it round about. 


| ſee the fvord of God brandiſh'd above, 
And from it ſtreams a diſmal ray; 
'2 ſee the ſcabbard caſt away; | 
low red anon with ſlaughter will it prove ! 
How will it {weat and reek in blood! 
How will the ſcarlet- glutton be o*ergorged with his 
Ard devour all the mighty feaſt! [food, 
Nothing ſoon but bones will reſt. N 
God does a ſolemn ſacrifice prepare; 


| But 
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But not of oxen, nor of rams, 

Not of kids, nor of their dams, 
Not of heifers, nor of lambs: 
The altar all the land, and all men in 't the victims are. 
Since, wicked men's more guilty blood to ſpare, 
The beaſts fo long have ſacrificed been; 
Since men their birth-right forfeit ſtill by ſin; 
Tis fit at laſt beaſts their revenge ſhould have, 
And ſacrificed men their better brethren fave. 


| So will they fall, ſo will they flee, 

Such will the creatures? wild diſtraction be, 
When, at the final doom, 
Nature and Time ſhall both be lain, 

Shall ſtruggle with Death's pangs in vain, 
And the whole world their funeral pile become. 


The wide-ſtretch'd ſcroll of heaven, which we 8 


Immortal as the Deity think, 
: With all the beauteous characters that in it 


With ſuch deep ſenſe by God's own hand were writ - 


(Whoſe eloquence, though we underſtand not, we ad- 


Shall crackle, and the parts together ſhrink lun 


Like parchment in a fire: 

Es Th' exhauſted ſun to th' moon no more ſhall lend; 
But truly then headlong into the ſea deſcend: 
The glittering hoſt, now in ſuch fair array, 

So proud, ſo well- appointed, and ſo gay, 

Like fearful troops in ſome ſtrong ambuſh ta'en, 

Shall ſome fly routed, and ſome fall ſlain, 

Thick as ripe fruit, or yellow leaves, in autumn fall, 


With ſuch a violent ſtorm as blows down tree and all. 
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And thou, O curſed land! 
Which wilt not ſee the precipice where thou doſt Rand 
(. (Though thou ſtand'ſt juſt upon the brink) 
Thou of this potſon'd bowl the bitter dregs ſhalt drink. 
Thy rivers and thy lakes ſhall fo 
With human blood o'erflow, 

That they ſhall fetch the ſlaughter'd corpſe away, 

Which in the fields around unburied lay, 

And rob the beaſts and birds to give the fiſh their prey 1 

The rotting corpſe ſhall fo infect the air, 

Beget ſuch plagues and putrid venoms there, 
That by thine own dead ſhall be flain 
All thy few living that remain. 

As one who buys, ſurveys, a ed. 

So the deſtroying- angel meaſures 1 it around ; 

So careful and ſo ſtrict he i, 

Leſt: any nook or corner he ſhould miſs: 

He walks about the periſhing nation, 

Ruin behind him ſtalks and empty Deſolation. 


Then ſhall the market and the Poactng- place 
Be choak' d with brambles and o'ergrown with graſs: 
The ſerpents through thy ſtreets thall roll, 
And in thy lower rooms the wolves ſhall howl, 
And thy gilt chambers lodge the raven and the owl, 7 
And all the wing'd ill-omens of the air, | 
Though no new ills can be foreboded there: 
The lion then ſhall to the leopard ſay, 
| © Brother leopard, come away; 
1 Behold a land which God has given us in prey ! * 
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 « Behold a land from whence we ſee 
« Mankind expuls'd, his and our common enemy !” 
" The brother leopard 8 himſelf, and does not ſtay. 


The glutted voltured ſhall expect in in vain 
New armies to be ſlai n;; 
| Shall find at laſt the buſineſs 3 | 
Leave their conſumed quarters, and be gone: 
Th' unburied ghoſts ſhall ſadly moan, 
The ſatyrs laugh to hear them groan : 
56 ſpirits, that delight 
To dance and revel in the maſk of night, 


The moon and ſtars, their ſole ſpectators, ſhall "YE 


And, if of loſt mankind _ 
Aught happen to be left behind; 
If any relics but remain; 
; hey in the dens ſhall lurk, beaſts i in | the palaces ſhall 
reign. 


THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 


S this thy bravery, Man, is this thy pride? 
Rebel to God, and ſlave to all beſide! 

9 by every thing! and only free 
To fly from thine own liberty! 
All creatures, the Creator ſaid, were thine; . 
No creature but might fince ſay, © Man 15 mine.” 
In black Egyptian ſlavery we lie 
And ſweat and toil m the vile "OVER 
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of tyrant Sin; 
To which we trophies raiſe, and wear out all our breath 
In building up the monuments of Death | 
We, the choice race, to God and angels kin ! 
In vain the prophets and apoſtles come 

To call us home, 


Heats to the promis'd Canaan above, 


Which does with nouriſhing mk and Pleaſant | honey 
flow; 


And even i th' way to . ſhould be fed 
With angels? taſteful bread : 


But we, alas! the fleſh-pots love, 


| We love the very — and ſordid roots below. - 


In yain we e judgments feel, 5 wonders ſee! 5 


In vain did God to deſcend hither deign; 
He was his own ambaſſador in vain, _ 
Our Moſes and our guide himſelf to be ! 

We will not let ourſelves to go, 


| And with worſe harden'd hearts do © our own Pharzoks 


„ OW: - 
Ah! left at laſt we periſh ſo, 
Think, ſtubborn Man, think of th? Egyptian Prince 


(Hard of belief and will, but not ſo hard as thou); 


Think with what dreadful proofs God did convince 


The feeble arguments that human power could ſhow ; | 


Think what plagues attend on thee, 


Who Moſes? God doſt now Tous, more oft than 


Moles he. 


You n m If 
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« If from ſome god you come” ' (aid the proud kin 
With half a ſmile and half a frown; _ 
« But what god can to Egypt be unknown ?) 
“ What ſign, what powers, what credence, do you 
cc bring! 2 | 
« Behold his ſeal ! behold his hand!“ 
Cries Moſes, and caſts down th' all-mighty wand, 
Th' all-mighty wand ſcarce Pe the earth, 
When, with an undiſcerned birth, © 
Th' all-mighty wand a ſerpent dern 
And his long half in painted folds behind him drew: 
Upwards his threatening tail he PORE = 
Upwards he caſt his A head: 
Nie gap'd and hiſs'd aloud, 
| With flaming eyes ſurvey'd the Wenden crowd; ; 
And, like a baſiliſc, almoſt look'd th' aſſembly dead; 
Swift fled th amazed king, che guards before him lied. 


Jannes ad Jambres ſtopp'd their flight, 
And with proud words allay'd th? affright. 
The God of ſlaves,” ſaid they, « how can he be 
« More powerful than their maſters deity FP 
And down they caſt their rods, 
And mutter'd ſecret ſounds that charm the ſervile gods 
The evil ſpirits their charms obey, 
And in a ſubtle cloud they ſnatch the rods away, 
And ſerpents in their place the airy jugglers wa 
Serpents in Egypt's monſtrous land 

Were ready ſtill at hand, 
And all at the Old Serpent” s firſt command. 


And 
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And they too gap'd, and they too hiſs'd, 
And they their threatening tails did twiſt ; 
But ſtrait on both the Hebrew-ſerpent flew, 
Broke both their active backs, and both it flew, 
And both almoſt at once devour'd; 
So much was over-power 'd, 
By God's miraculous creation, 
His ſervant” „ Nature's, fightly-wrought and feeble 
generation ! 


On the fam' d bank the prophets ſtood, 
Touch'd with their rod, and wounded, all the flood ; 
Flood now no more, but a long vein of putrid blood, - 
Ig)he helpleſs fiſh were found 
In their ſtrange current drown' 1 
The herbs and trees waſh'd by the mortal tide 
About it bluſh'd and dy'd: 
Th' amazed crocodiles made haſte to ground ; 


| From their vaſt trunks the dropping gore they ſpied, 


Thought it their own, and dreadfully aloud ey cried, 
Nor all thy prieſts, nor thou 
Oh king ! could'ſt ever ſhow 

From whence thy wandering Nile begins his courſe— 
Of this new Nile thou ſeeſt the ſacred ſource 

And, as thy land that does (oh 'erflow, 

Take heed leſt this do ſo ! 

What plague more juſt could on thy waters fall? 

The Hebrew infants? murder ftains them all: : 

The kind, inſtructing puniſhment enjoy; 3 by 

Whom the red river cannot mend, the Red- ſea ſhall de- 

M 2 | The 
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The river yet gave one inſtruction more; 
A from the rotting fiſh and unconcocted gore 


(Which was but water juſt before), 
A loathſome hoſt was quickly made, 


That ſeal'd the banks, and with loud noiſe did all the 


country“ invade, 

As Nilus when he quits his ſacred bed 

(But like a friend he viſits all the land 
With welcome preſents in his hand) 
So did this Living Tide the fields o 'erſpread : | 
In vain th' alarmed country tries 

To kill their noiſome enemies; 


1 rom th? unexhauſted ſource {till new recruits ariſe, = 


Nor does the earth theſe greedy troops ſuffice, 
Tue towns and houſes they poſſeſs, > 
The temples and the palaces = 
Nor Pharaoh, nor his gods, they fear; 
Both their importune croakings hear. 
Unſatiate yet, they mount up higher, 
Where never ſun-born Frog durſt to aſpire, 


And in the filken beds their llimy members place; 


1 wy unknown before to all the watery 1 race ! 3 


The water this her * did produce; "Pp 
But both were to no uſe; 


As yet the ſorcerersꝰ mimic power ſerv'd for excuſe, | 
Try what the earth will do,“ ſaid God, and o! 


-* "They ſtrook the earth a fertile blow, 
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And all the duſt did ftrait to ftir begin; 
One would have thought ſome ſudden wind 't had been; 
But lo! 'twas nimble life was got within! 
And all the little ſprings did move, 
And every duſt did an arm'd vermin prove, 
Of an unknown and new- created kind,. 
duch as the magic- gods could neither make nor find, 
The wretched ſhameful Foe allow'd no reſt. 
Either to man or beaſt. 
Not Pharaoh from th' unquiet plague could be, 
With all his change of raiments, free; 
The devils themſelves confeſs'd 
This was God's hand; and *twas but juſt, _ 
| To bah thus man's pride, to Puniſh duſt with duſt, 


Io f the third element dons 15 advice pare,” 
And {warming clouds of inſects fill the air; 
With ſullen noiſe they take their flight, 
1 And march in bodies infinite; 
In vain tis day above, *tis ſtill beneath them night. 
Of harmful Flies the nations numberleſs 
Compos'd this mighty army's ſpacious boaſt; 
Of different manners, different languages; 
And different habits, too, they wore, 
And different arms they bore; 
And ſome, like Scythians, liv'd on blood. 
And ſome on green, and ſome on flowery food ; 
And Accaron, the airy prince, led on this various hoſt. 
Houſes ſecure not men, the populous ill 5 
Did all the houſes fill: . 
M 3 5 The 
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The country all around 
Did with the cries of tortur'd cattle found ; 
About the fields enrag'd they flew, I 
And wiſh'd the plague that was t' enſue. 


Fr rom W ſtars a mortal influence came 
(. The mingled malice of their flame); 
| A Acilfal angel did th ingredients take, 
And with juſt hands the ſad compoſure make, 3 
And over all the land did the full vial ſhake. : ; 
Thirſt, giddineſs, faintneſs, and putrid heats, 
And pining pains, and ſhivering ſweats, ng | 
On all the cattle, all the beaſts, did fall; 

With deform'd death the country 's cover'd al.” 

The labouring ox drops down before the = php 

The crowned victims to the altar led 
dirk, and prevent the lifted blow : . 
The generous horſe from the full manger turns his head, 

Does his lov'd floods and paſtures ſcorn, 
Hates the ſhrill trumpet and the horn, 

Nor can his lifeleſs noſtril pleaſe 

With the once- raviſhing ſmell of all his dappled miſ- 
Ibe ſtarving ſheep refuſe to feed, [treſſes: | 
They bleat their innocent ſouls out into air ; „ 
The faithful dogs lie gaſping by them there; 3 [reed, 
"Th* atopiſk'd ſhepherd weeps, and breaks his tuneful 


Thus did * dent for man's ben tie; s: 
God did on man a gentler medicine try, 


Anda Diſeaſe, for . did apply. 1 
77 
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Warm aſhes from the furnace Moſes took ; 
'The ſorcerers did with wonder on him look, 
And ſmil'd at th* unaccuſtom'd ipell, 
Which no Egyptian rituals tell: 
He flings the pregnant aſhes through the air, 
8 And ſpeaks a mighty prayer; 
Both which the miniſtering winds around all E gypt bas: : 
As gentle weſtern blaſts with downy wings, 
Hatching the tender ſprings, 
To th' unborn buds with vital whiſpers ſay, 
„Ve living buds, why do ye ſtay?““ 
The paſſionate buds break through the bark their way : 
os whereſoe er this tainted wind but blew, 
Swelling pains and ulcers grew; | 
_ from the body call'd all ſleeping poiſons out, 
And to them added new; 7 
a A noiſome ſpring of Soo as thick as leaves, did ſprout, f 


Heaven itſelf 3 1s angry next; 
(Woe to man, when Hitomi is vext 1) 
With ſullen brow it frown'd 
And murmur'd firſt in an imperfect und : 
Till Moſes, lifting up his hand, 
Waves the expected ſignal of his wand; 
And all the full- charg d clouds: 1 in ranged Radon ” 
i” move, N 
And fill the ſpacious 1 above; LY, 
Through which the rolling thunder firſt does Pa, 
And opens wide the tempeſt's noiſy way. 


Me: at 
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And ftrait a ſtony ſhower 
Of monſtrous Hail does downwards pour, 
__ Such as ne'er winter yet brought forth, 
From all her ſtormy magazines of the north. 
It all the beaſts and men abroad did ſlay, 
O'er the defaced corpſe, like monuments, lay; 
The houſes and ſtrong-body'd trees it broke, 
DToor aſk'd aid from the thunder's ſtroke; 
The thunder but for terror through it flew, 
The hail alone the work could do. 
The diſmal hghtnings all around, 
Some flying through the air, ſome running onthe ground, 
Some ſwimming o'er the water's face, 


Fill'd with bright horror every place ; 8 


One would have thought, their dreadful day to have ſeen, 4 


oo he yup hail, and rain itſelf, had kindled been. 


The tte © corn, Wach yet did SN appear, 
Eſcap'd this general maſſacre 
Of every thing that grew, 
And the well-ſtor'd Egyptian year 
| Began to clothe her fields and trees anew. (len 
” When lo! a ſcorching wind from the burnt countries 
And endleſs legions with it drew 
Of greedy Locuſts ; who, where'er 
| With ſounding wings they flew, | 
Left all the earth depopulate and bare, 
As if Winter itſelf had march'd by there. 
Whate'er the Sun and Nile 
Gave with large bounty to the thankful foil, 


The 
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The wretched pillagers bore away, 

And the whole Summer was their prey; 3 

Till Moſes with a prayer 
Breath'd forth a violent weſtern wind, 
Which all theſe living clouds did headlong bear 
(No ſtragglers left behind) 

Into the purple ſea, and there beſto ) 

On the luxurious fiſh a feaſt they ne'er did know. 
With untaught joy Pharaoh the news does hear, 
And little thinks their fate e on him and his fo 
near. 


What blindneſs or what darkneſs did there e er | 
Like this undocile king's appear! ET 
What, e'er, but that which now does repreſent - 
And paint the crime out in the puniſhment? 
From the deep baleful caves of hell below, 
Where the old mother Night does grow— 
| Subſtantial Night, that does diſclaim 
Privation's empty name — 
Through ſecret conduits monſtrous ſhapes arole, : 
Such as the ſun's whole force could not Wee - 
They with a ſolid cloud — : 
All heaven's eclipſed face did load; 
Seem'd, with large wings ſpread o'er the ſea and earth, 
To brood up a new Chaos's deformed birth. 
And every lamp, and every fire, 
Did at the dreadful ſight wink. and expire, 
To the Empyrean ſource all dream: of a ſeem 4 to _ 
retire. | 


The 
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The living men were in their ſtanding houſes buried, pown 
But the long Night no ſlumber knows, 


But the ſhort Death finds no repoſe! « Al 

Ten thouſand terrors through the darkneſs fled, | 

And ghoſts complain'd, and ſpirits murmured; = 
And Fancy's multiplying fight * Su 


View'd all the ſcenes inviſible of Night. 


Of God's dreadful anger theſe ; 
Were but the firſt light ſkirmiſhes ;_ 3 & Al 
The ſhock and bloody battle now AIRY 
The plenteous harveſt of full-ripen'd ſins. 


It was the time when the ſtill moon And 
Was mounted ſoftly to her noon, =_ 
F And dewy Sleep, which from Night's ſecret 1 ak - 


Gently as Nile the land o'erflows, 
When lo! from the high countries of refined day, 
- The golden heaven without allay — 
: Whoſe droſs, in the creation purg'd away, 


Made up the ſun's adulterate ray — | 
| Michael, the warlike prince, does downwards fly, Th 
by Swift as the journies of the light, - 

Swift as the race of light, . 
; And with his winged will cuts through the yin B 
555 
e He paſs'd through many a dar, and, as ne paſt, 1 


Shone (like a ſtar in them) more brightly there 

| Than they did in their ſphere. 

On a tall pyramid's pointed head he ſtopp'd at aff 
And a mild on of ſacred pity caſt | 
Dom 


Down on che ſinful land Where he was ſent, 
T' inflict the tardy puniſnment. 
« Ah! yet,“ ſaid he, “ yet, ſtubborn king! repent, 
« Whilſt thus unarm'd I ftand, _ 
tre the keen ſword of God fill my commanded hand; 
„ Suffer but yet thyſelf, and thine to live: 
Who would, alas! believe 
That it for man,” ſaid he, 
« So hard to be forgiven ſhould be, 
« And yt for God ſo eaſy to n | bp 


He tal 3 downwards 1 | 
And o'er his ſhining form a well-cut cloud he threw, 
Made of the blackeſt fleece of Night, 

And cloſe-wrought to keep in the powerful light, 

Yet wrought ſo fine it hinder'd not his flight; 
But through the key-holes and the chinks of doors, 
And through the narrow'ſt walks of crooked Pores, 
He paſt more ſwift and free, 

Than in wide air the wanton ſwallows flee. 

He took a pointed Peſtilence in his hand; 

The ſpirits of thouſand mortal poiſons made 

The ſtrongly-temper'd blade, 

The ſharpeſt ſword that e'er was laid 


Through Egypt's wicked land his march he took, 
And as he march'd the ſacred firſt-born ſtrook 
Of every womb; none did he ſpare, 


None, from the meaneſt beaſt to Cenchre 5 s purple heir. 
e The 
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Up in the magazines of God to ſcourge a wicked land. 


170 COWLEY'S POEMS, | 
The living men were in their ſtanding houſes buried; Down 
But the long Night no ſlumber knows, 


But the ſhort Death finds no repoſe! 4 Ah 

Ten thouſand terrors through the darkneſs fled, 
And ghoſts complain'd, and ſpirits murmured; ww 
And Fancy's muluplying ſight _ « dul 


View'd all the ſcenes inviſible of Night. 


Of God's dreadful anger theſe | 
Were but the firſt light ſkirmiſhes ; * At 
The ſhock and bloody battle now begins, 

The plenteous harveſt of full-ripen'd fins. 


It was the time when the ſtill moon And 

Was mounted ſoftly to her non, : 
And dewy Sleep, which from Night's ſecret ſprings zo, Anc 
Gently as Nile the land oferflows. wet 
5 When lo! from the high countries of refined day, - 


Ihe golden heaven without allay — 
| Whoſe droſs, in the creation purg'd away, 
Made up the ſun's adulterate ray 
Michael, the warlike prince, does downwards fly, 


Swift as the journies of the light, Th 
Swift as the race of light, 
And with his winged will cuts oO the yi No 
e 
; ; He paſs'd through many a ſtar, and, as he oa,” : 
Shone (like a ſtar in them) more brightly there 
Than they did in their ſphere. F 


On a tall pyramid's pointed head he ſtopp'd at lal, 
And a mild look of ſacred F caſt 
Donn 
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Nown on the ſinful land where he was ſent, 
T inflict the tardy puniſhment. 
f Ak! yet,“ ſaid he, © yet, ſtubborn king ! repent, 
« Whilſt thus unarm'd I ſtand, 
Wl « fre the keen ſword of God fill my commanded hand; 
„Suffer but yet thyſelf, and thine to live: 
e Who would, alas! beheve 
That it for man,” ſaid he, 
So hard to be forgiven ſhould be, 
« And yet for Gad.tp caly to forgive po: 


He ſpoke, and downwards flew, = 
And o'er his ſhining form a well-cut cloud he threw, . 
Made of the blackeſt fleece of Night, 
And cloſe-wrought to keep in the powerful light, 
Yet wrought ſo fine it hinder'd not his flight; 
But through the key-holes and the chinks of doors, 
And through the narrow'ſt walks of crooked Peres. 
He paſt more ſwift and A 
Than in wide air the wanton ſwallows flee. 
He took a pointed Peſtilence in his hand; 
The ſpirits of thouſand mortal poiſons made 
The ſtrongly-temper'd blade, 
The ſharpeſt ſword that e'er was laid 
Vp in the magazines of God to ſcourge a wicked land. 
Through Egypt's wicked land his march he took, 
And as he march'd the ſacred firſt-born ſtrook 

Of every womb; none did he ſpare, 
None, from the meaneſt beaſt to Cenchre' 8 purple heir. 


The 
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The ſwift approach of endleſs night 

Breaks ope the wounded ſleepers? rolling eyes; 
They“ awake the reſt with dying cries, 
And darkneſs doubles the affright; 

The mixed ſounds of ſcatter'd deaths they hear, 
And loſe their parted ſouls *twixt ink and fear. 
Louder. than all the ſhrieking women's voice 
Pierces this chaos of confuſed noiſqqqqm 
As brighter lightning cuts a way With 


Pha 
80 
But, 0 
[s | 
80 


Sorro 


Clear and diſtinguiſh'd through the day. And 
With leſs complaints the Zoan temples ſound, 
When the adored heifer 's drown'd, Ten 


| And no true-mark'd ſucceſſor to be found, _ 
Whilſt health and ſtrength, and In does poſe « T] 
The feſtal Hebrew cottages; _ = 
The bleſt Deſtroyer comes not there, NT « Be 
Toi interrupt the ſacred chear 9 9 = 
That new begins their well-reformed year: 


Upon their doors he read and underſtood, « A 
ee nen writ in blood; 15 « A 
Well was he ſkill'd i th? character Divine z 

| And, though he paſs'd by it in haſte, «N 
He bow'd and worſhip'd, as he paſt, 

The mighty myſtery n its humble len. 
5 The Frord ſtrikes now too deep * near, A] 

L onger with its edge to play; 

No diligence or coſt they ſpare Ne 


10 haſte the Hebrews now away, 5 
Pharao 
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Pharaoh himſelf chides their delay; es 
80 kind and bountiful is Fear! 

Bat, oh ! the bounty which to fear we owe, 

s but like fire ſtruck out of ſtone ; 
So hardly got, and quickly gone, 
That it ſcarce out-lives the blow. _ 
Gorrow and fear ſoon quit the tyrant's breaſt ; 
Rage and revenge their place poſſeſt d; ; 
With a vaſt hoſt of chariots and of horſe, 
And all his powerful kingdom s ready force, 
The TEvenng nation he purſues ; 
Ten times o*ercome, he {till th unequal war renews. 
Fill'd with proud hopes, © At leaſt,” ſaid he, 
«Th! Egyptian Gods, from Syrian magic free, 
« Will now revenge themſelves and me; 

« Behold what paſsleſs rocks on either hand, 

Like priſon-walls, about them fund, 

« Whilſt the ſea bounds their flight before ! 11 

« And in our injur'd juſtice they muſt find 

« A far worſe ſtop than rocks and ſeas behind; 

« Which ſhall with crimſon gore : 
6 New pang the water sname, and 5 dye the more.“ | 


He PIG and all his hoſt 

A with ſhouts th' unhappy boaſt; 
A bidden wind bore his vain words away, il 

And drown'd them in the neighbouring ſea. i 
No means t' eſcape the faithleſs travellers ſpy, i 
And, with degenerous ſear to die, | 1 
Curſe their new-gotten liberty. . tl 
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But the great Guide well knew he led them right, 
And ſaw a path hid yet from human ſight : 
Me ſtrikes the raging waves, the' waves on cithe ſide 
Unlooſe their cloſe embraces, and divide; 
And backwards preſs, as in ſome ſolemn ſhow 
The crowding people do 

(Though juſt before no ſpace was ſeen) | 

Io let the admired triumph paſs between. g 


The wondering army ſaw on either hand Fla 
The no-leſs-wondering waves like rocks of cryſtal T 
ſtand : | ; Whe 

They march*d betwixt, and boldly trod 

The ſecret paths of God. py 

om 


And here and there all ſcatter'd in their Way 
18 ſea's old ſpoils, and gaping fiſhes, lay 
Dieſerted on the ſandy plain: 
The ſun did with aſtoniſhment behold 
The inmoſt chambers of the open'd main; 
_ For, whatſoc'er of old | 

By his own- prieſts the poets has been ſaid; 
He never ſunk till then into the 'ocean's bed. 


The 

The 
Led chearfully by a bright captain, Flame, 
To th other ſhore at morning-dawn they came, 

And ſaw behind th' unguided foe 

March diſorderly and ſlow. 

The prophet ſtraight from th* Idumean firand 

75 Shakes his imperious wand: 

The upper waves, that higheſt crowded lie, 

The beckoning wand eſpy; | 
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erait their firſt right-hand files begin to move, 
And, with a murmuring wind, 
Give the word“ March”? to all behind. 
The left-hand ſquadrons no leſs ready prove, 
But, with a joyful, louder noiſe, 
Aulwer their diſt ant fellows? Voice, 
And haſte to meet them make, 
As fer eral troops do all at once a common fignal take, 
What tongue th' amazement and th” affright can tell 
Which on the Chamian army fell, 
When on both ſides they ſaw the roaring main 
Broke looſe from his inviſible chain! 
They ſaw the monſtrous death and watery war 
Come rolling down loud ruin from afar! _ 
lu vain ſome backward and ſome forwards fly 
With helpleſs haſte; in vain they cry. 
To their celeſtial Beaſts for aid; 
In vain their guilty king they” upbraid ; TY T 
ln vain on Moſes he, and Moſes? God, does call, = | 
With a repentance true tog lat, =_ 
They re compaſs'd round with a devouring Im, ll 
That draws, like a ſtrong net, the mighty ſea upon | 
them all. „ 
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The Propoſition. The Invocation. The entrance into 
the hiſtory from a new agreement betwixt Saul and 
David. A deſcription of hell. The Devil's ſpeech, 


Envy's reply to him. Her appearing to Saul in the 
| ſhape of Benjamin. Her ſpeech, and Saul's to him- 


ſelf after ſhe was vaniſhed. A deſcription of hea- | 


ven. God's ſpeech: he ſends an Angel to David: 


the Angel s meſſage to him. David ſent for, to play 
before Saul. A digreſſion concerning muſic. Da- 


vid's pſalm. Saul attempts to kill him. His ef- 


_ cape to his own houfe, from whence being purſued 
by the king's guard, by the artifice of his "mike Mi." 
chal he eſcapes and flies to Naioth, the Prophets“ 


college at Ramah. Saul's ſpeech, and rage at his 
eſcape. A long digreſſion deſcribing the Prophets“ 
college, and their manner of life there, and the or- 


dinary ſubjects of their Poetry. Saul's guards pur- 
ſue David thither, and propheſy. Saul among the pro- 
phets. He is compared to Balaam, whoſe ſong con- 


| cludes the book. 
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Ling the man who J udah's pts bore | 
In that right-hand which held the crook before ; : 
Who from beſt poet, beſt of kings did grow; ;, 
The two chief gifts Heaven could on man beſtow. _ 
Much danger firſt, much toil, did he ſuſtain, 3 
Whilſt Saul and Hell croſs'd his ſtrong fate i in vain. = 
Nor did his crown leſs painful work afford, 
Leſs exerciſe his patience, or his ſword ; 
So long her conqueror, Fortune's ſpite purſued; 
Till with unwearied virtue he ſubdued. 10 
All home-bred malice, and all foreign it 
Their ſtrength was Armies, his the Lord of Hoſts. 
Thou, who didſt David's royal ſtem adorn, 
And gav'ſt him birth from whom thyſelf waſt born; 
Who didſt in triumph at Death's court appear, 1 8 = 
And ſlew'ſt him with thy nails, thy croſs, and "ur . 
Whilſt Hell's black tyrant trembled to bebold | 
The glorious light he forfeited of old; I 
Who, heaven's glad burden now, and juſteſt pride, 5 b 
vitt' lt N enthron'd next thy great F ather' s fide 26 
3 1 . „ 
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(Where hallow'd flames help to adorn that head 
Which once the bluſhing thorns environed, 

Till crimſon drops of precious blood hung down 
Like rubies to enrich thine humble crown) _ 
Ev'n thou my breaſt with ſuch bleſt rage inſpire, 2; 
As mov'd the tuneful ſtrings of David's lyre ; 


Guide my bold ſteps with thine own travelling flame, 


In theſe untrodden paths to ſacred fame ! 

Lo, with pure hands thy heavenly fire to © Bs 
My well- chang'd Muſe I a chaſte Veſtal make! 30 
From Earth's vain joys, and Love's ſoft witchcraft, free 
I conſecrate my Magdalene to thee ! 

Lo, this great work, a temple to thy praiſe, 


| On poliſh'd pillars of ſtrong verſe I raiſe ! 
A A temple, where, if thou vouchſafe to dwell, 1 


It Solomon's and Herod's ſhall excel. 
Too long the Muſes' land hath heathen been; "Pn, 
Their gods too long were Devils, and virtues Sin; ; 
But thou, Eternal Word! haſt call'd forth me, 
The apoſtle to convert that world to thee; 4 
' unbind the charms that in ſight fables lie, 

And teach, that Truth is trueſt poeſy. 
The malice now of jealous Saul grew leſs 
| Ofercome by conſtant virtue and ſucceſs ; 
He grew at laſt more weary to command — 45 
New dangers, than young David to withſtand 
Or conquer them ; he fear'd his maſtering fate, 
And envy'd him a king's unpowerful hate. 
Well did he know how palms by? oppreſſion ſpeed, | 
Victorious, and the victor's ſacred meed! 50 
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The burden lifts them higher. Well did he know 
How a tame ſtream does wild and dangerous grow 
By unjuſt force; he now with wanton play 
Kiſſes the ſmiling banks, and glides away; 5 
But, his known channel ſtopp'd, begins to roar, 55 
And ſwell with rage, and buffet the dull ſhore ; 1 
His mutinous waters hurry to the war, 
And troops of waves come rolling from afar : 
Then ſcorns he ſuch weak ſtops to his free ſource, 
And overruns the neighbouring fields with violent courſe. 

This knew the tyrant, and this uſeful thought 

His wounded mind to health and temper brought. 

He old kind vows to David did renew. 

Swore conſtancy, and meant his oath for true. | 

A general j joy at this glad news appear 'd, - 0g 
For David all men lov'd, and Saul they fear” d. | 
Angels and men did peace and David love, 

But Hell did neither him nor that approve ; 
From man's agreement fierce alarms they take, 
And quiet here, does there new buſineſs make. 70 
heneath the ſilent chambers of the earth, 8 55 
Where the ſun's fruitful beams give metals birth — 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does ſee, 

Gold, which above more inſſuence has than he; — 
Beneath the dens where unfletcht tempeſts lie, 7 5 
And infant winds their tender voices try; 1 
Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy caves; 

Beneath th? eternal fountain of all waves, 
Where their vaſt court the mother-waters keep, 

And, undiſturb d by moons, in ſilence ſleep; ca 
; . 8 There 
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There is a place, deep, wondrous deep, below, 
Which genuine Night and Horror does o'erflow ; 
No bound controls th' unwearied ſpace, but hell, 
Endleſs as thoſe dire pains that in it dwell. 

Here no dear glimpſe of the ſun's lovely face 8; 

Strikes through the ſolid darkneſs of the place; 

No dawning morn does her kind reds diſplay ; 

One ſlight weak beam would here be thought the day: 

No gentle ſtars with their fair gems of light 

| Offend the tyrannous and unqueſtion d night. 90 
Here Lucifer, the mighty captive, reigns ; 3 
Proud *midft his woes, and tyrant in his chains; 
Once general of a gilded hoſt of ſprites, 

Like Heſper, leading forth the ſpangled nights 
But down like lightning, which him ſtruck, he came; : 
And roar'd at his firſt plunge into the flame : 

| Myriads of ſpirits fell wounded round him there; * 


With dropping lights thick ſhone the ſinged air; 


Since when, the diſmal ſolace of their woe 
Has only been weak mankind to undo; 100 
Themſelves at firſt againſt themſelves they” excite, 
( Their deareſt conqueſt and moſt proud delight) 
And, if thoſe mines of ſecret treaſon fail, 

Wich open force man's virtue they aſſail; 5 
Vnable to corrupt, ſeek to deſtroy, 105 


us And, where their poiſons miſs, the ſword employ: 


Thus ſought the tyrant-fend young David's fall, 
And 'gainſt him arm'd the powerful rage of Saul: 
He ſaw the beauties of his ſhape and face, . 

55 His female ſweetneſs, and his manly grace: 110 
. 4 | | | He 
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He ſaw the nobler wonders of his mind, 
Great gifts! which for great works he knew deſign'd: 
He ſaw (t' afhame the ſtrength of man and hell) 
How by 's young hands their Gathite champion fell: 
He ſaw the reverend prophet boldly ſhed 115 
The royal drops round his enlarged head; . 
And well he knew what legacy did place 
The ſacred ſceptre in bleſt Judah's race, 
From which th* eternal Shilo was to ſpring; _ 
A knowledge which new hells to hell did bring! 120 
And, though no leſs he knew himſelf too weak _ 
The ſmalleſt link of ſtrong-wrought Fate to break, 
Yet would he rage and ſtruggle with the chain; 
Lor'd to rebel, though ſure that *twas in vain. 5 
And, now it broke his form'd deſign, to find 125 
The gentle change of Saul's recovering mind; 
He truſted much in Saul, and rag'd, and griev 4 
(The great Deceiver!) to be himſelf deceiv'd. 
Thrice did he knock his iron teeth, thrice howl, 
And into frowns his wrathful forehead roll; 130 
His eyes dart forth red flames, which ſcare the night, 
And with worſe fires the trembling ghoſts affright; 
A troop of ghaſtly fiends compaſs him round, 
And greedily catch at his lips“ fear'd found. 7 
„Are we ſuch Nothings then!“ ſaid he, « our will oy 
« Croft by a ſhepherd's boy ! and you yet ſtill 
play with your idle ſerpents here? dares none 
Attempt what becomes Furies? are ye grown 5 
« Benumb'd with fear, or Virtue's ſpiritleſs cold, 


« You, who were once hs _ ſo brave and bold ? : 
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« Oh! my ill-chang'd condition ! oh, my fate! 
Did I loſe heaven for this??? 

With that, with his long tail he laſh'd his breaſt, 
And horribly ſpoke out in looks the reſt. 

The quaking powers of night ſtood in amaze, 145 
And at each other firſt could only gaze; 8 

A dreadful ſilence fill'd the hollow place, 

Doubling the native terror of hell's face; 

Rivers of flaming brimſtone, which before 
So loudly rag'd, crept ſoftly by the ſhore; 150 
No hits of ſnakes, no clank of chains, was known, 1 
The ſouls, amidſt their tortures, durſt not groan. 


Envy at laſt crawls forth from that dire throng, = 


Of all the direfull'ſt; her black locks hung long, 


Attir'd with curling ſerpents; her pale ſkin _ 155 


Was almoſt dropp'd from the ſharp bones within; 
And at her breaſt ſtuck vipers, which did prey 
Upon her panting heart both night and day, 


Sucking black blood from thence, which to repair 


Both night and day they left freſh poiſons there. 160 
Her garments were deep-ſtain'd in human gore, 
And torn by her own hands, in which ſhe bore | 
A knotted whip, and bowl, that to the brim 

Did with green gall and juice of wormwood ſwim; 


With which, when ſhe was drunk, ſhe furious grew, - 


And laſh'd herſelf: thus from th' accurſed crew 
Envy, the worſt of fiends, herſelf preſents, 
Envy, good only when ſhe ?herſelf torments. 


« Spend not, great king | thy precious rage,” ſaid ſhe, 


Upon ſo poor a cauſe; ſhall mighty we 170 
| ** 1 | „„ The 
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« The glory of our wrath to him afford? 

« Are we not Furies ſtill, and you our lord! : | 

« At thy dread anger the fix'd world ſhall ſhake, 

« And frighted Nature her own laws forſake: 
« Do thou but threat, loud ſtorms ſhall make reply, 175 
« And thunder echo 't to the trembling ſky; _ 

« Whilſt raging ſeas ſwell to ſo bold an height, 

As ſhall the fire's proud element affright: _ 

« Th' old drudging {un from his long-beaten way 


« Shall at thy voice ſtart, and miſguide the day; 180 5 


« The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur'd pace, 
And ſtubborn poles change their allotted place; 
Heaven's gilded troops ſhall flutter here and there, 
« Leaving their boaſting ſongs tun'd to a ſphere; 


« Nay, their God too— for fear he did, when we 1 85 


« Took noble arms againſt his tyranny, 

480 noble arms, and in a cauſe ſo great, 

« That triumphs they deſerve for their defeat. 

« There was a day! oh might I ſee 't again, 


Though he had fiercer flames to thruſt us in! 190 


„And can ſuch powers be by a child withſtood ?. 

„Will flings, alas! or pebbles, do him good ? 

« What th? untam'd lion, whet with hunger too, 5 

And giants, could not, that my word ſhall do: 

II ſoon diſſolve this peace; were Saul's new love 

(But Saul we know) great as my hate ſhall prove, 

« Before their ſun twice more be gone about, 

„ and my faithful ſnakes would drive it out. 

„By me, Cain offer'd up his brother's gore, 

“A facrifice far worſe than that before; 200 
= | = « 1 ſaw 
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ce J ſaw him fling the ſtone, as if he meant 

« At once his murder and his monument, 

And laugh'd to ſee (for twas a goodly ſhow) 

The earth by her firſt tiller fatten'd ſo: | 

« I drove proud Pharaoh to the parted fea; 205 
He and his hoſt drank up cold death by me: 

By me rebellious arms fierce Corah took, 
And Moſes (curſe upon that name!) forſook; 

« Hither (ye know) almoſt alive he came 

Through the cleft earth; ours was his funeral flame: 
« By me——but I loſe time, methinks, and ſhould 

Perform new acts whilft I relate the old. 8 

« David 's the next our fury muſt enjoy: 

„ Tis not thy God himſelf ſhall ſave thee, boy! 
No, if he do, may the whole world have peace; 21 15 

May all ill actions, all ill fortune, ceaſe, 

% And, baniſh'd from this potent court below, 


May I a ragged, contemn'd Virtue grow !” 


She ſpoke; all ftar'd at firſt, and made a pauſe; | 


3 But ſtrait the general murmur of applauſe 220 | 


Ran through Death's courts ; ſhe frown'd ſtill, and begun 
To envy at the praiſe herſelf had won. 
Great Beelzebub ſtarts from his burning throne 


— _To'embrace the Fiend, but ſhe, now furious grown 


To act her part, thrice bow'd, and thence ſhe fled; 
The ſnakes all hiſs'd, the frends all murmured. 
It was the time when filent night began 

1 enchain with fleep the bufy ſpirits of man; 
And Saul himſelf, though: 1 in his troubled breaſt 


Tac weeght of age lay, took c gentle reſt: :- #30 
89 
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& did not Envy; but with haſte arole ; 3 
And, as through Iſrael's lately towns ſhe goes, 
She frowns, and ſhakes her head; « Shine on” ſays ſhe, 
« Ruins ere long ſhall your ſole monuments be.? 
The filver moon with terror paler grew, 2 35 
And neighbouring Hermon ſweated flowery dew ; po 
Swift Jordan ſtarted, and firait backward fled, 
Hiding among thick reeds his aged head: 
Lo, at her entrance Saul's ſtrong palace ſhook; 
And nimbly there the reverend ſhape ſhe took 240 
Of Father Benjamin; ſo long her beard, 
80 large her limbs, ſo grave her looks, appear'd, 
Jul like his ſtatue, which beſtrid Saul's gate, 
And ſeem'd to guard the race it did create. e 
In this known form ſhe? approach'd the tyrant's fide; = 
And thus her words the ſacred form bely'd: 

„ Ariſe, loſt king of Iſrael ! canſt thou lie 
« Dead in this ſleep, and yet thy laſt ſo mgh ? 
« If king thou be'ſt, if Jeſſe's race as yet 
« Sit not on Iſrael's throne ! and ſhall he fit? 250 
« Did ye for this from fruitful Egypt fly ? os 
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« From the mild brickkiln's nobler flavery ? 4 
For this, did ſeas your powerful rod obey ? _— 
„Did wonders guide, and feed, you on your way SE ; 1 
Could ye not there great Pharaoh's bondage bear, 2 55 4 


* You who can ſerve a boy, and minſtrel, here? 

« Forbid it, God! if thou be'ſt juſt; this ſhame _ 

* Caſt not on Saul's, on mine, and Iſrael's, name! 

« Why was I elſe from Canaan's famine led ? = 

* Happy, thrice happy, had I there been dead, 260 
128 85 e « Ere 


5 Thy coſtly robes, thy crown. Wert thou not told 
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« Ere my full loins nmr. Jo this numerous race, Le 
This luckleſs tribe, ev'n crown'd to their diſgrace! « Br 
& Ah, Saul! thy ſervant's vaſſal muſt thou live? IN 
Place to his harp muſt thy dread ſceptre give! « $1 
cc What wants he now but that? canſt thou forget 265 R 
« (If thou be'ſt man thou canſt not) how they met ah 


„The youth with ſongs? alas! poor monarch ! you K 
« Your thouſand only, he ten thouſand, flew !! 
c Him Iſrael loves, him neighbouring countries fear; 

« You but the name and empty title bear. 270 

« And yet the traitor lives, lives in thy court; 

« 'The court that muſt be his; where he ſhall ſport 

« Himſelf with all thy concubines, thy gold, 


This by proud Samuel, when at Gilgal he 275 | 
« With bold falſe threats from God affronted thee ? 
« The dotard ly'd; God ſaid it not, I know; ; 
Not Baal or Moloch would have us'd thee ſo. 
« Was not the choice his own ? did not thy worth 
« Exact the royal lot, and call it forth? 280 
« Haſt thou not ſince (my beſt and greateſt ſon!) 
To him, and to his periſhing nation, done 
Such laſting benefits as may juſtly claim 
A ſceptre as eternal as thy fame? 
4 Poor prince whom madmen, pneſts, e and boys, invade; 
_ « By thine own fleſh, thy ungrateful ſon, betray'd! 
| « Unnatural fool! who can thus cheated be 
By friendſhip's name, againſt a crown and thee! 
| © Petray not too thyſelf; take courage, call 
« 'Thy' enchanted virtues forth, and be whole Saul. 290 
60 Lo! 


70 
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«Lo! this great cauſe makes thy dead fathers riſe, 


« Breaks the firm ſeals of their clos'd tombs and eyes. 


« Nor can their jealous aſhes, whilſt this boy 

« Survives, the privilege of their graves enjoy. 

« Riſe quickly, Saul! and take that rebel's breath, * 
« Which troubles thus thy life, and ev'n our death: 
„Kill him, and thou *ct ſecure; *tis only he 

« That 's boldly interpos'd *twixt God and thee, 

« As earth's low globe robs the high moon of light; 


« When this eclipſe is paſt, thy fate 's all bright. 300 


« Truſt me, dear ſon ! and credit what I tell; 

« ['ve ſeen thy royal ſtars, and know them well. 
« Hence, fears and dull delays ! is not thy breaſt | 
« (Yes, Saul, it is) with noble thoughts poſſeſt ? 


« May they beget like acts! With that ſhe takes 305 Fo 


One of her worſt, her beſt- beloved ſnakes: 

i Softly, dear worm! ſoft and unſeen,” ſaid ſhe, 
Into his boſom ſteal, and in it be 

« My viceroy.” At that word ſhe took her fight, 
And her looſe ſhape diſſolv'd into the might. 3 10 


| Th infeted king leapt from his bed amaz'd, 


Scarce knew himſelf at firſt, but round him gaz'd; 
And ſtarted back at piec'd-up ſhapes, which fear 
And his diſtracted fancy painted there: 


Terror froze up his hair, and on his face | 315 


Showers of cold ſweat roll'd trembling down apace. 
Then knocking with his angry hands his breaſt, 
Earth with his feet, he cries, © Oh! *tis confeſt ; 
„I've been a pious fool, a woman-king ; 


* Wrong*d by a ſeer, a boy, every thing. 320 
5 f . = « Eight 
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"Mm Eight hundred years of death is not ſo deep, 
* So unconcern'd, as my lethargic ſleep. 
« My patience even a ſacrilege becomes, 
* Difſturbs the dead, and opes their ſacred tombs. 
* Ah! Benjamin, kind father! who for me 
6 This curſed world endur'ſt again to ſee ! 
All thou haſt ſaid, great viſion! is fo true, 
That all which thou command'ſt, and more, IOI do: 
Kill him! yes, mighty ghoſt! the wretch ſhall die, 


225 


* « Though every ſtar in heaven ſhould it deny; 430 


Nor mock th' aſſault of our juſt wrath again, 
Had he ten times his fam'd ten thouſand ſlain. 


„ Should that bold popular madman, whoſe deſign 


8 Is to revenge his own diſgrace by mine, 5 


« Should my ungrateful ſon oppoſe th' intent, 33 


* Should mine own heart grow ſcrupulous and relent, 


* Curſe me, juſt Heaven! (by which this truth I ſwear) 


EI I that ſeer, my ſon, or ſelf, do ſpare. 
No, gentle ghoſt! return to thy {till home; 


c 'Thither, this day, mine and thy foe ſhail come. 349 | 


« If that curſt object longer vex my ſight, 
« It muſt have learnt t' appear as thou to-night.” 
Whilſt thus his wrath with threats the tyrant bog, 
The threaten'd youth ſlept fearleſs on his bed; a 
Sleep on, reſt quiet as thy conſcience take, 343 
For, though thou ſleep'ſt thyſelf, thy God's awake. 


: Above the ſubtle foldings of the ſky; 


Above the well- ſet orbs' ſoft harmony; 
Above thoſe petty lamps that gild the night; 
here is a place o'erflown with hallow'd light; 359 
ee „ Where 
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Where heaven, as if it left itſelf behind, 
I; ſtretchꝰd- out far, nor its own bounds can find: 


Here peaceful flames ſwell up the ſacred place, 
Nor can the glory contain itſelf in th' endleſs ſpace 5 


For there no twilight of the ſun's dull ray 355 


Glimmers upon the pure and native day; 

No pale-fac'd moon does in ſtol'n beams appear, 

Or with dim taper ſcatters darkneſs there; 

on no ſmooth ſphere the reſtleſs ſeaſons flide, 

No circling motion doth ſwift time divide; 360 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, | 
But an eternal Now does always laſt, 

There fits th* Almighty, Firſt of all, and End; 

Whom nothing but himſelf can comprehend ; 


Who with his word commanded all to be, 265 
And all obey' d him, for that word was He: e 
Only he ſpoke, and every thing that is 

From out the womb of fertile nothing ms! 

Oh, who ſhall tell, who ſhall deſcribe thy throne, 
Thou great Three-One ! 7 370 


| There thou thyſelf doſt in full preſence ſhow, 


Not abſent from theſe meaner worlds below; 
No, if thou wert, the elements“ league would ceaſe, 
And all thy creatures break thy Nature's peace; 


The ſun would ſtop his courſe, or gallop back, 375 
The ſtars drop out, the poles themſelves would crack; 
Earth's ſtrong foundations would be torn in tw Vain, 


And this vaſt work all ravel out again 
To its firſt nothing: for his ſpirit contains | | 
The well-knit mals; ; from him each creature gains 380 


Being 
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Being and motion, which he ſtill beſtows; 
From him th' effect of our weak action flows : 
Round him vaſt armies of ſwift angels ſtand, 
Which ſeven triumphant generals command ; 
They ſing loud anthems of his endleſs praiſe, 385 
And with fix'd eyes drink-in immortal rays: 
Of theſe he call'd-out one; all heaven did ſhake, 
And filence kept whilſt its Creator ſpake. 
« Are we forgotten then ſo ſoon ? can he 


-. "EC Look On his crown, and not remember | me ? | 390 


“That gave it? can he think we did not hear 


(Fond man!) his threats? and have we made the ear, 


To be accounted deaf? No, Saul! we heard; 


And it will coſt thee dear: the ills thou'ſt fear'd, 


Practis'd, or thought on, I 'I all double ſend; 39; 
„Have we not ſpoke it, and dares man contend ? 
Alas, poor duſt ! didſt thou but know the day 
„„When thou muſt lie in blood at Gilboa, _ 
„„ "Thou, and thy ſons, thou would'ſt not threaten nll; 
Thy trembling tongue would ſtop againſt thy will. 400 
« Then ſhall thine head fix'd in curſt temples be, 


9 5 « And all their fooliſh gods ſhall laugh at thee. 


That hand which now on David's life would prey, 
Shall then turn juſt, and its own maſter ſlay; 
He whom thou hat'ſt, on thy lov'd throne ſhall ſit, 40; 
« And expiate the diſgrace thou doſt to it. 
« Haſte then ; tell David what his king has ſworn, 
« Tell him whoſe blood muſt paint this rifing morn; 
« Yet bid him go ſecurely, when he ſends; 


« *Tis Saul that is his foe, and We his friends: WI 
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„The man who has his God, no aid can lack, 
« And We, who bid him go, will bring him back.“ 
He ſpoke; the heavens ſeem'd decently to bow, 
With all their bright inhabitants; and no, 
The jocund ſpheres began again to play, 415 


Again each Spirit ſung Halleluia ; 
Only that Angel was ſtrait gone; even ſo 


(But not ſo ſwift) the morning-glories flow 
At once from the bright ſun, and ſtrike the ground; 


80 winged lightning the ſoft air does wound. 420 


Slow Time admires, and knows not what to cal! 
The motion, having no account ſo ſmall. 

So flew this Angel, till to David's bed 

He came, and thus his ſacred meſſage ſaid: 

Awake, young man, hear what thy king has ſworn; ; 
He ſwore thy blood ſhould paint this riſing morn : 


Vet to him go ſecurely, when he ſends; | | 
« Tis Saul that is your foe, and God your friends: 


The man who has his God, no aid can lack; 


And he who bids thee go, will bring thee back.“ 439 


Up leap'd Jeflides, and did round him ftare, 
But could ſee nought; for nought was left but air: 
Whilſt this great viſion labours in his thought, 
Lo! the ſhort prophecy t' effect is brought: 


In treacherous haſte he 's ſent for to the king, 435 


And with him bid his charmful lyre to bring. 

The king, they ſay, lies raging in a fit, 

Which does no cure but facred tunes admit; 

And true it was, ſoft muſic did appeaſe Tas 
Ti obſcure fantaſtic rage of Saul's diſcaſe, ©: "440 
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Tell me, oh Muſe! (for thou, or none, canſt tell, 
The myſtic powers that in bleſt numbers dwell; 
Thou their great nature know'ſt, nor is it fit 
This nobleſt gem of thine own crown t' omit) 
Tell me from whence theſe heavenly charms ariſe; 45 
Teach the dull world t' admire what they deſpiſe 1. 0 
As firſt a various unform'd hint we find 


Riſe in ſome godlike poet's fertile mind, 


Till all the parts and words their places take, 
And with juſt marches verſe and muſic make; 450 
Such was God's poem, this world's new eſſay; 


So wild and rude in its firſt draught it lay; 


1 ungovern'd parts no correſpondence knew, 
An artleſs war from thwarting motions grew; 


Ii.ll they to number and fix'd rules were brought 455 
By the Eternal Mind's poetic thought. 


Water and Air he for the tenor choſe, 
Earth made the baſs, the treble Flame aroſe: 

Io th' active moon a quick briſk ſtroke he gave, 
To Saturn's ftring, a touch more ſoft and grave. 460 
The motions ſtrait, and round, and ſwift, and ſlow, 
And ſhort, and long, were mix'd and woven ſo— 

Did in ſuch artful figures ſmoothly fall— 

As made this decent-meaſur'd Dance of All. 
And this is muſic: ſounds that charm our ears, = 

Are but one dreſſing that rich ſcience wears. 

Though no man hear 't, though no man it rehearſe, 
Vet will there ſtill be muſic in my verſe; 

In this great world ſo much of it we lee, 

The leſſer, Ma, is all o'er harmony; 470 

Storehouiz 


le 


Storehouſe of all proportions ! ſingle quire ! 


Thus the ſtrange cure, on our ſpilt blood apply'd, 
Thus, when two brethren-ſtrings are ſet alike, 


Thus David's lyre did Saul's wild rage control, 


| The oreat {ea beheld, and fled. ; | | „ ; 


Stop on ſome higher ground to look behind; 
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Which firſt God's breath did tunefully inſpire! 

From hence bleſt muſic's heavenly charms ariſe, 

From ſympathy, which them and man allies. 

Thus they our ſouls, thus they our bodies, win, 475 
Not by their force, but party that 's within : 


Sympathy to the diſtant wound does guide : 
To move them both, but one of them we ſtrike: 480 


And tun'd the harſh diſorders of his ſoul. | 


WIE N Iſrael was from Nee led, 
Led by the Almiphty's hand 5 
From out a foreign land, _ 485 


As men purſued, when that fear paſt they ind, 


So, whilſt through wondrous ways 
The facred army went. 400 
The waves afar ſtood up to gaze, 1 
And their own rocks did repreſent, 


Solid as waters are above the firmament. 


Old Jordan's waters to their a 5 _ 
Start back with ſudden fright; - 495 4 
The ſpring, amaz'd at fight, 2, 

Aſks what news from ſea they bring. 

The mountains ſhook ; and to the mountains? ide 
The little hills leap'd round, themſelves to hide; : 
-—AJ-Þ AS: 
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As young affrighted lambs, 500 


When they aught dreadful ſpy, 
Run trembling to their helpleſs dams: 
The mighty ſea and river, by, 
Z Were glad, for their excuſe, t to ſee the hills too fly, 


| What ail'd the dey fon to flee 5 800 


Or why did Jordan's tide 
Back to his fountain glide? 
Jordan's tide, what ailed thee ? 
Why leap'd the hills? why did the mountains ſhake? 


ny ail'd them, their fix'd natures to forſake ? 51⁰ | 


Fly where thou wilt, O ſea! 

And Jordan” s current ceaſe ! 

Jordan, there 15 no need of thee; 
For at God's word, whene'er he pleaſe, 


The rocks ſhall weep.new waters forth inſtead of theſe, | 


TH Us ſung the great Muſician to his lyre 
And Sauls black rage grew ſoftly to retire ; 
But Envy's ſerpent ſtill with him remain'd, 
And the wiſe charmer's healthful voice diſdain'd. 


Th' unthankful king, cur'd truly of his fit 520 


Seems to he drown'd and buried ſtill in it; 
From his paſt madneſs draws this wicked uſe, 
Jo fin diſguis'd, and murder with excuſe : 

For, whilſt the fearleſs youth his cure purſues, 5 


And the ſoft medicine with kind art renews, 525 | 


The barbarous patient caſts at him his ſpear 
(The uſual ſceptre that rough hand did bear) 


5 65 Caſt 
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Caſts it with violent ſtrength ; but into th' room 5 
An arm more ſtrong and ſure than his was come; 


An Angel, whoſe unſeen and eaſy might 530 


Put-by the weapon, and miſled it right. 
How vain man's power is! unleſs God command, 
The weapon diſobeys his maſter's hand; 
Happy was now the error of the blow ; 


At Gilboa it will not ſerve him ſo. 535 
One would have chought, Saul's ſudden rage tꝰ have 


ſeen, 

Je had himſelf by David wounded "TRAY 

He ſcorn'd to leave what he did ill begin, 
And thought his honour now engag'd i' th fin; 


A bloody troop of his own guards he ſends 540 . 


(Slaves to his wall, and falſely call'd his friends) | 

To mend his error by a ſurer blow; 

So Saul ordain'd, but God ordain'd not ſo. 

Home flies the Prince, and to his trembling wife 
Relates the new-paſt hazard of his lifez 54x 
Which ſhe with decent paſſion hears him tell; 
For not her own fair eyes ſhe lov'd fo well. 

Upon their palace'- top, beneath a row 

Of lemon-trees—which there did proudly grow, 


And with bright ſtores of golden fruit repay _ 550 = 


Thelight they drank from the ſun's neighbouring ray.— 
(A ſmall, but artful Paradiſe) they walk' d, 
And hand in hand fad gentle things they talk'd. 
Here Michal firſt an armed troop eſpies 


(80 faithful and ſo quick are loving eyes !) 555 
1 Which 
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5 Which march'd, and often gliſter'd, chrough a wood, 


"That on right-hand of her fair palace ſtood; 


' She ſaw them; and cry'd out, They're come to kill 


« My deareſt lord; Saul's ſpear purſues thee ſtill, 


« Behold his wicked guards! haſte quickly, fly! 560 
For Heaven's ſake, haſte ! my dear lord, do not die! 
„Ah, cruel father! whoſe ill-natur'd rage | 
„Neither thy worth, nor marriage, can aſſuage! 
Will he part thoſe he join'd ſo late before? 
Were the two-hundred foreſkins worth no more?; 365 


« He ſhall not part us;“ (then ſhe wept between). 


At yonder window thou may'ſt (ſcape unſeen ; 
: 5 This hand ſhall let thee down! ſtay not, but haſte; 
« * "Tis not my uſe to ſend thee hence ſo faſt,” 


« Beſt of all women!“ he replies and i . 970 
Scarce ſpoke, ſhe ſtops his anſwer with a kiſs ; 


„Throw not away,“ ſaid ſhe, “thy precious breath; 


“Thou ſtay'ſt too long within the reach of death.“ 


Timely he' obeys her wiſe advice; and ſtrait 
To unjuſt force ſhe* oppoſes juſt deceit: 575 
She meets the murderers with a virtuous lye, 


And good diſſembling tears; May he not die 


In quiet then?“ ſaid ſhe, « will they not give 
That freedom, who fo fear leſt he ſhould live? 
 « Ry'n Fate does with your cruelty conſpire, =. $0.3 
And ſpares your guilt, yet does what you deſire. 
Muſt he not live? for that ye need not ſin; 
8 , My much-wrong'd huſband ſpeechleſs lies within, 
And has too little left of vital breath 5 
To know his murderers, or to feel his death. 585 
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„One hour will do your work . 

Here her well-govern'd tears dropp'd down apace: 

Beauty and ſorrow mingled in one face 5 

Has ſuch reſiſtleſs charms, that they believe, 

And an unwilling aptneſs find to grieve _ 390 

At what they came for. A pale ſtatue's head, 

jn linen wrapp'd, appear'd on David's bed; 

Two ſervants mournful ſtand, and ſilent, by, 

And on the table medicinal relics li 

In the cloſe room a well-plac'd taper's light © SHE: 

Adds a becoming horror to the fight: 7 

And for th' impreſſion God prepar'd their ſenſe ; 

They ſaw, believ'd all this, and parted thence. 

How vain attempts Saul's unbleſt anger tries 

By his own hands deceiv'd, and ſervants? eyes! 600 
It cannot be, ſaid he, “no, can it? ſhall  _. 

Our great ten-thouſand-ſlayer idly fall ? 

« The filly rout thinks God protects him till; 

« But God, alas ! guards not the bad from ill. 

« Oh may he guard him! may his members be 605 

In as full ſtrength and well-ſet harmony | 

As the freſh body of the ſirſt- made man 

« Ere fin, or ſin's juſt meed, Diſeaſe, . 15 

« He will be elſe too ſmall for our vaſt hgaat;,;, 

And we muſt ſhare in our revenge with Fate. 610 

„No; let us have him whole; we elſe may ſeem | ET 

Io Pave ſnatch'd away but ſome few days from him, ; 

And cut that thread Wien would have dropp'd | in 

oY two; | | 
* Will our great anger learn to loop ſo low! a 
r 60 1 know 
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know it cannot, will not; him we prize 61 5 
« Of our juſt wrath the ſolemn ſacrifice, | 


„ 'That muſt not blemiſh'd be; let him remain 


« Secure, and grow up to our ſtroke again. 
„ *Tyill be ſome pleaſure then to take his breath, 


When he ſhall ftrive and wreſtle with his death; 620 


« Go, let him live——And yet——ſhall I then ſtay 
« So long? good and great actions hate delay. 


Some fooliſh piety perhaps, or he 


« 'That has been ſtill mine honour's enemy, 


« Samuel, may change or croſs my juſt 1 intent, 625 4 


And I this formal pity ſoon repent : 

„ Beſides, Fate giwes him me, and whiſpers this, 
That he can fly no more, if we ſhould miſs; 
« Miſs! can we miſs again? Go bring him rait, i 


« Though gaſping out his ſoul ; if the wiſh'd date 630 L 


* Of his accurſed life be almoſt paſt; ---- 
„ Some joy *rwill be to ſee him breathe his laſt.“ 
The troop return'd, of their ſhort virtue? aſham'd, 


Saul's courage prais d, and their own weakneſs blam 4; 


But when the pious fraud they underſtood, 635 
Scarce the reſpect due to Saul's ſacred blood, N 
Due to the ſacred beauty in it reign'd, 

From Michal's murder their wild rage reſtrain'd. 
She Palleg'd the holieſt chains that bind a wife, 
Duty and love; ſhe alleg'd that her own Is: 640 

lad ſhe refusꝰd that ſafety to her lord, 
Would have incurr'd juſt danger from his ſword. 

Now was Saul's wrath full- grown; he takes no reſt; 

violent fame rolls in his troubled breaſt, 
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And i in fierce lightning from his eye does broke; 645 i 

Not his own favourites and beſt friends dare ſpeak, | 

Or look on him; but, mute and trembling all, 4 

Fear where this cloud will burſt, and thunder fall. A 

80, when the pride and terror of the wood, 

A lion, prick'd with rage and want of food, 650 

Eſpies out from afar ſome well-fed beaſt, t. 

And bruſtles up, preparing for his feaſt; | | | 

If that by ſwiftneſs *ſcape his gaping jaws, 1 | 

His bloody eyes he hurls round, his ſharp paws | 

"ear up the ground; then runs he wild about, 655 

Laſhing his angry tail, and roaring out; — 

Beaſts creep into their dens, and tremble there; 

Trees, though no wind ſtirring, ſhake with fear; 

Silence and horror fill the place around; 5 

Echo itſelf dares ſcarce repeat the ſound. 660 I 
Midf a large wood, that joins fair Rama's town 

(The neighbourhood fair Rama's chief renown) 

A college ſtands, where at great Prophets? feet 

The Prophets? Sons with filent diligence meet; 

By Samuel built, and moderately endow'd, 665 

Yet more to? his liberal tongue than hands they ow'd; "þ 

There himſelf taught, and, his bleſs'd voice to hear, 

Teachers themſelves lay proud beneath him there. 

The houſe was a large {quare, but plain and 4 

Wiſe Nature's uſe Art ſtrove not to outgo: _ 670 

An inward ſquare by well-rang'd trees was made; 

And, midſt the friendly cover of their ſhade, 

A pure, well-taſted, wholeſome fountain roſe ; 

Which no vain coſt of marble did encloſe ; 
i . e ee Nor 
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And to che hall their library . 
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Nor through carv'd ſhapes did the forc'd waters paſs, 
Shapes gazing on themſelves i' th' liquid glaſs; 
Yet the chaſte ſtream, that *mong looſe pebbles fell, 


For cleanneſs, thirſt, religion, ſerv'd as well. 

The ſcholars, doctors, and companions, here, 
Lodg'd all apart in neat ſmall chambers were, 680 
Well-furniſh'd chambers; for in each there ſtood 
A narrow couch, table, and chair of wood ; 
More is but clog, where uſe does bound delight; 
And thoſe are rich whoſe wealth *s proportion'd right 


To their life's form: more goods would but become 


A burden to them, and contract their room. 
A A ſecond court, more ſacred, ſtood behind, 
Built fairer, and to nobler uſe deſign'd: 
The hall and ſchools one ſide of it poſſeſt; e 
he library and ſynagogue the reſt, 690 
Tables of plain- cut fir, adorn'd the hall; 3 
And with beaſts' ſkins the beds were vers all, 
The reverend doctors take their ſeats on high, 
Th' ele& companions in their boſoms lie; 
The ſcholars far below, upon the ground, 695 
On freſh-ſtrew'd ruſhes, place themſelves around. 
With more reſpect the wiſe and ancient lay; 
But eat not choicer herbs or bread than they, 
Nor purer waters drank, their conſtant feaſt ; 
But by great days, and ſacrifice encreas'd. 709 
The ſchools, built round and higher, at the end 
£ With their fair circle did this fide extend; 


To which their ſynagogue, on th' other ide, 


The 
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The midſt towards their large gardens open lay, 705 
To! admit the joys of ſpring and early day. 

P th! library a few choice authors ood; 

Yet 'twas well-ſtor'd, for that ſmall ſtore was good ; 
Writing, man's ſpiritual phyſic, was not then 
Itlelf, as now, grown a diſeaſe of men. 710 
Learning, young Virgin! but few ſuitors knew; 
The Common Proſtitute ſhe lately grev, 

And with her ſpurious brood loads now che preſs; 'D 
Laborious effects of idleneſs 

Here all the various forms one > might behold »rg 
How letters ſav'd themſelves from death of old; 
Some painfully engrav'd in thin-wrought plates; 


Some cut in wood, ſome lightlier trac'd on lates ; 


Some drawn on fair palm-leaves, with ſhort-liv'd toil, * 
Had not their friend the cedar lent his oil: 720 
Some wrought in filks, ſome writ in tender barks; : 
Some the ſharp ſtyle in waxen tables marks; 

dome in beaſts* {kins, and ſome in Biblos' reed; 

Both new rude arts, which age and growth did need. 
The ſchools were painted well with uſeful ſcill; 725 
Stars, maps, and ſtories, the learn'd wall did fill. 
Wiſe wholeſome proverbs mix'd around the room, 
Some writ, and in Egyptian figures ſome. 

Here all che nobleſt Wits of men inſpir'd, 


From earth's ſight joys, and worthleſs toils, retir'd 736 
(Whom Samuel's fame and bounty thither lead) 


Fach day by turns their ſolid knowledge read. 
The courſe and power of ſtars great Nathan taught, 
ard home to man thoſe diſtant wonders brought; 


How 
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| How tow'rd both Poles the ſun's fix'd journey beni 
And how the year his crooked walk attends; 
By what juſt ſteps the wandering lights advance, 

And what eternal meaſures guide their dance: 
Himſelf a prophet; but his lectures ſhow'd 

How little of that art to them he ow'd. 7240 
Mahol, th' inferior world's fantaſtic face, e 
Through all the turns of Matter's maze, did trace; 
Great Nature's well-ſet clock in pieces took; 

On all the ſprings and ſmalleſt wheels did look 


Of life and motion; and with equal art 745 
Made up again the whole of every part. 


The prophet Gad in learned duſt deſigns 
Th' immortal ſolid rules of fancy'd Lines: 


Of Numbers too th' unnumber'd wealth he ſhows, 5 
And with them far their endleſs journey goes; 750 | 


Numbers, which {till increaſe more high and wide 


From one, the root of their turn'd pyramid. 
Of Men and Ages paſt Seraiah read; 


Egmbalm'd in long-liv'd hiſtory the dead ; 


Show'd the ſteep falls and flow aſcent of ſues; 3 75 : 
What wiſdom and what follies make their fates. 
Samuel himſelf did God's rich Law difplay; }. 


Taught doubting men with judgment to obey; 


And oft his raviſh'd ſoul, with ſudden flight, 


Soar'd above preſent times and human ſight. #790 


Thoſe Arts but welcome ſtrangers might appear, 

| Muſic and Verſe ſeem'd born and bred-up here; 

| Scarce the bleſt heaven, that rings with Angels? voice, 

Does with more conſtant Harmony rejoice : 
AT | The 
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The ſacred Muſe does here each breaſt inſpire; 765 
Heman, and ſweet-mouth'd Aſaph, rule their quire; ; 
Both charming poets ; and all ſtrains they PV d. 

By artful breath or nimble fingers made. 

The ſynagogue was dreſs'd with care and coſt 

(The only place where that they” eſteem'd not lost); ; 
The glittering roof with gold did daze the view, 

The fides refreſh'd with ſilks of ſacred blue. 

Here thrice each day they read their perfect law, 
Thrice prayers from willing Heaven a bleſſing draw; 
Thrice in glad hymns, ſwell'd with the Great One's praiſe, 
The pliant voice on her ſeven ſteps they raiſe, 

Whilſt all th* enliven'd inſtruments around 

To the juſt feet with various concord ſound ; 

Such things were Muſes then, contemn'd low earth; 
Decently proud, and mindful of their birth, 780 TH 
'Twas God himſelf that here tun'd every tongue; TY 
And gratefully of him alone they ſung : 

They ſung how God ſpoke-out the world's vaſt ball; 
From nothing, and from no-where, call'd forth alk.-- : 
No Nature yet, or place for 't to poſſeſs, 785 
But an unbottom'd gulph of emptineſs : e 


Full of Himſelf, th' Almighty fate, his own 


Palace, and without ſolitude alone. 

But he was goodneſs whole, and all 1 will d; 5 
Which, ere they were, his active word fulfill'd; 790 8 
And their aſtoniſh'd heads o' th' ſudden rear'd; 

An unſhap'd kind of ſomething firſt appear“ d, 


Confeſſing its new being, and undreſt, 


As if it bepy'd in haſte before the reſt, Gra 
Yet, 
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Yet, buried in this Matter's darkſome womb, 
Lay the rich ſeeds of every thing to come : 


From hence the chearful Flame leap'd np fo high; 
| Cloſe at its heels the nimble Air did fly; 


795 


Dull Earth with his own weight did downwards pierce 7 
To the fix'd navel of the univerſe, _ 900 His 
And was quite loſt in waters; till God faid | Ho 
To the proud Sea, Shrink- in your inſolent head, Wy 
See how the gaping Earth has made you place!” Wi 
That durſt not murmur, but ſhrunk in apace: Th 
T Since when, his bounds are ſet; at which 1 in Vain bo | Th 
Ne foams, and rages, and turns back again. Th 
With richer ſtuff he bade Heaven's fabric ſhine, Tb 
And from him a quick ſpring of light divine 11 
Swell'd up the Sun, from whence bis cheriſhing fame | Ar 

_ Fills the whole world, like Him from whom it came, | All 
He ſmooth'd the rough-caſt Moon's imperfect mould, Ne 
And comb'd her beamy locks with ſacred gold; LW. 

« Be thou,” ſaid he, © queen of the mournful night,” In 
And as he ſpoke, ſhe aroſe clad o'er in light, Al 
With thouſand ſtars attending on her train; #1; . 
With her they riſe, with her they ſet again. Ni 
Then Herbs peep'd forth, new Trees admiring ſtood, M 
And ſmelling Flowers painted the infant wood. T 
Then flocks of Birds rough the glad air did flee, 0 
Joyful, and ſafe before man's luxury. 820 W 
Singing their maker in their untaught lays: H 
Nay, the mute Fiſh witneſs no lefs his praiſe; T 


For thoſe he made, and cloath'd with ſilver ſcales, 8 
From minnows, to thoſe living lands, whales. A 
, En 5 „„ 
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healts too were his command: what could he more:! ?. 
Yes, Man he could, the bond of all before; 

In him he all things with ſtrange order hurl'd; 

In him, that full abridgement of che world. 

This, and much more of God's great works they told; 
His mercies, and ſome judgments too, of old: 830 
How, when all earth was deeply ſtain'd in fin, 

With an impetuous noife the waves came ruſhing in: 
| Where birds erewhile dwelt and ſecurely ſung, 
There fiſh (an unknown net) entangled hung : 


| The face of ſhipwreck'd Nature naked lay 835 : 


The ſun peep'd forth, and beheld nought but ſea. 
| This men forgot, and burnt in luſt again; 
| [il ſhowers, ſtrange as their ſin, of fiery rain 
And ſcalding brimſtone, dropp'd on Sodom's head; 


Alive, they felt thoſe flames they fry-in W. 840 


| No better end raſh Pharaoh's pride befel, 
When wind and ſea wag'd war for Iſrael : 
In his gilt chariots amaz'd fiſhes ſat, 
And grew with corpſe of wretched princes fat; 


| The waves and rocks half-eaten bodies ſtain; 845 


Nor was it ſince call'd the Red-ſea in vain. 
Much too they told of faithful Abram's fame, 
To whoſe bleſt paſſage they owe till their name: 
Of Moſes much, and the great ſeed of Nun, 


What wonders they perform'd, what lands they won 3 


How many kings they ſlew, or captive brought; 
They held the ſwords, but God and angels fought. 


Thus gain'd they the wiſe-ſpending of their days; 


and their whole life was their dear Maker's praiſe. 
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5 The filk worms? precious death they ſcorn'd to wear, 


No minuteꝰs reſt, no ſwifteſt + lc they. fold 855 of 
To that beloved plague of mankind, gold; Ad 
Gold, for which all mankind with greater pains But 
Labour tow'rds hell, than thoſe who dig its veins, 90 
Their wealth was the contempt of it; which G98 Th 


They valued than rich tools the ſhining ore. 860 Pu; 


And Tyrian dye appear'd but ſordid there. 
Honour, which ſince the price of fouls became, 
Seem'd to theſe great-ones a low idle name. 
Inſtead of down, hard beds they choſe to have, 86; 
Such as might bid them not forget their grave. 
Their board diſpeopled no full element, 

Free Nature's bounty thriftily they ſpent, 

And ſpar'd the ſtock ; nor could their bodies ſay 


we owe this crudeneſs t' exceſs yeſterday. 570 An 
Tus ſouls live cleanly, and no ſoiling fear, Th 
But entertain their welcome Maker there 3 In 
The ſenſes perform nimbly what they're bid, | Ne 
And honeſtly, nor are by Reaſon chid; _ 2. An 
And, when the down of ſleep does ſoftly fall, 87; His 
Their dreams are heavenly then, and myſtical; It 
Wich haſty wings time preſent they outfly, Wir 
And tread the doubtful maze of deſtiny; : An 
There walk, and ſport among the years to come, Hi. 
And with quick eye pierce every cauſe's womb, 380 WM Be 


Thus theſe wiſe ſaints enjoy'd their little all, 
Free from the ſpite of much-miſtaken Saul: 
For, if man's life we in juſt balance weigh, 
David deſery 'd his envy leſs than hey: 


3 
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Of this retreat the hunted Prince makes choice, 88 ® 


Adds to their choir his nobler lyre and voice. 
But long unknown ev'n here he could not lie; 
So bright his luſtre, ſo quick Envy's eye! 

Th! offended troop, whom he eſcap'd before, 


Purſue him here, and fear miſtakes no more: 890 


Belov'd revenge freſh rage to them affords ; 
Some part of him all promiſe to their ſwords. 

They came, but a new ſp'rit their hearts poſſeſt, 
Scattering a ſacred calm through every breaſt: 
The furrows of their brow, ſo rough erewhile, 895 
Sink down into the dimples of a ſmile; _ 
Their cooler veins ſwell with a peaceful tide, 

And the chaſte ftreams with even current glide ; 
A ſudden day breaks gently through their eyes, 


And morning-bluſhes in their cheeks ariſe: 900 


The thoughts of war, of blood, and murther, ceaſe ; 
In peaceful tunes they” adore the God of peace! 

New meſſengers twice more the tyrant ſent, 

And was twice more mock'd with the ſame event: 3 
His heighten'd rage no longer brooks delay; 3 905 
It ſends him there himſelf: but on the way 1 


| His fooliſh anger a wiſe fury grew, 


And bleſſings from his mouth unbidden flew : 
His kingly robes he laid at Naioth down, 


Began to underſtand, and ſcorn, his crown; 910 


Employ'd his mounting thoughts on nobler things, 
And felt more ſolid joys than empire brings; 
Embrac'd his wondering ſon, and on his head, 


The balm of all paſt wounds, kind tears, he med. 
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5 of Pa the bleſt ſeed, to Moab went: 


But as he went, his fatal tongue to ſell, 

His aſs taught him to ſpeak, God to ſpeak well. 
How comely are thy tents, oh Iſrael!“ 

(Thus he began) “what conqueſts they foretel | 920 


_ « Leſs fair are orchards in their autumn pride, 


e Aqorn'd with trees on ſome fair river's ſide; 


« Lefs fair are vallies, their green mantles ſpread! 
Or mountains with tall cedars on their head! 
was God himſelf (thy God who muſt not fear?) 
KFBrought thee from bondage to be maſter here. 
„ Slaughter ſhall wear out theſe, new weapons get, 
And death in triumph on thy darts ſhall f. 
When Judah's lion ſtarts up to his prey, 
8 The beaſts ſhall hang their ears, and creep away; 
When he lies down, the woods ſhall filence keep, | 
And dreadful tigers tremble at his ſleep. 


Thy curſers, Jacob! ſhall twice curſed be; 


5 « And he ſhall bleſs himſelf that bleſſes thee !” 


ws 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The friendſhip betwixt Jonathan and David; and upon 
that occaſion a digreſſion concerning the nature of 
Love. A diſcourſe between Jonathan and David; 
upon which the latter abſents himſelf from court, 
and the former goes thither, to inform himſelf of 


 SauP's reſolution, The feaſt of the New-Moon; the 
manner of the celebration of it; and therein a di- 
greſſion of the hiſtory of Abraham. Saul's ſpeech 


upon David's abſence from the feaſt, and his anger 
againſt Jonathan. David's reſolution to fly away; 
he parts with Jonathan, and falls aſleep under a tree. 
A deſcription of Phanſy; an angel makes up a vi- 


ſion in David's head; the viſion itſelf, which is, a 


prophecy of all the ſucceſſion of his race till Chriſt's 
time, with their moſt remarkable actions. At his 
awaking Gabriel aſſumes an human ſhape, : and con- 
” firms to > him the truth of his viſion, 1 
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ur now the ek birds began to call 
The morning forth; up roſe the ſun and Saul; 
Both, as men thought, roſe freſh from ſweet repoſe 3 3 
But both, alas! from reſtleſs labours roſe 
For in Saul's breaſt, envy, the toilſome ſin, 
Had all that night active and tyrannous been: 
She expell'd all forms of kindneſs, virtue, grace; ; 
Of the paſt day no footſtep left or trace; 
The new-blown ſparks of his old rage appear, 
Nor could his love dwell longer with his fear. 
8o near a ſtorm wiſe David would not ſtay, 
Nor truſt the glittering of a faithleſs day; 
He ſaw the ſun call in his beams apace, 
And angry clouds march up into their place; 
The ſea itſelf ſmooths his rough brow awhile, 
Flattering the greedy merchant with a ſmile; | 
But he, whoſe ſhipwreck'd bark it drank before, 
dees the deceit, and knows it would Have more, 
Such is the ſea, and ſuch was Saul. 
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But lenden his ſon, and only good, 20 
Was gentle as fair Jordan's uſeful flood; _ 
Whoſe innocent ſtream, as it in ſilence goes, 
Freſh honours and a ſudden ſpring beſtows, 
On both his banks, to every flower and tree; 
The manner how lies hid, th' effect we ſee. 2 
But more than all, more than himſelf, he lov'd 


The man whoſe worth his father's hatred mov d; 


For, when the noble youth at Dammin ſtood, 
Adorn'd with ſweat, and painted gay with blood, 
Jonathan pierc'd him through with greedy eye, 30 
And underſtood the future majeſty _ 

Then deſtin'd in the glories of his look ; 

| He ſaw, and ſtrait was with amazement ftrook, 

Jo fee the ſtrength, the feature, and the grace 


Of his young limbs: he ſaw his comely face, 3; 


Where love and reverence ſo well mingled were; 
And head, already crown'd with golden hair: 
He ſaw what mildneſs his bold ſpirit did tame, 


SGentler than light, yet powerful as a flame: 
: He ſaw his valour, by their ſafety prov'd; 40 


He ſaw all this, and as he ſaw, he lov'd. 
What art thou, Love! thou great myſterious thing! 


F rom what hid ſtock does thy ſtrange nature ſpring? P 


*Tis thou that mov'ſt the world through every part, 


And hold'ſt the vaſt frame cloſe, that nothing ſtart, 45 
From the due place and office firſt ordain'd; 


Buy thee were all things made, and are ſuſtain? a. 


Sometimes we {ee thee fully, and can ſay 2 
From hence thou took'ſt thy riſe, and went'{t that way; 
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But oftener the ſhort beams of Reaſon's eye 50 
See only There thou art, not How, nor Why. 

How is the loadſtone, Nature's ſubtle pride, 

By the rude 1ron woo'd, and made a bride ? 

How was the weapon wounded ? what hid flame 

The ſtrong and conquering metal overcame? _ 55 

Love (this world's grace) exalts his natural ſtate; 

He feels thee, Love ! and feels no more his weight, 

Ye learned heads, whom 1vy garlands grace, 

Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ? 

The oak, for courtſhip moſt of all unfit' 60 

And rough as are the winds that fight with it? 

How does the abſent pole the needle move? 

How does his cold and ice beget hot love? 

Which are the wings of lightneſs to aſcend ? 

Or why does weight to th' centre downwards bend; 65 5 

Thus creatures void of life obey thy laws, 

And ſeldom we, they never, know the cauſe. 

In thy large ſtate, Life gives the next degree, 

Where Senſe, and Good Apparent, places thee 
But thy chief palace is man's heart alone, 70 
Here are thy triumphs and full glories ſhown; 

Handſome Deſires, and Reſt, about thee flee, 

Union, Inherence, Zeal, and Extaſy, . 

With thouſand joys cluſter around thine head, 

O'er which a gall-leſs dove her wings does ſpread; 7 5 
: A gentle lamb, purer and whiter far _ 
Than conſciences of thine own martyrs are, 

Lies at thy feet; and thy right-hand does hold 
T he myſtic ſceptre of a croſs of gold. = 

. 3 Thus 
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Thus Joſt thou fit (like men ere fin had fram'd 80 

A guilty bluſh) naked, but not aſnam'd. | 
What cauſe then did the fabulous ancients find, 

When firſt their ſuperſtition made thee blind? 

*Twas they, alas! *twas they who could not ſee, 
When they miſtook that monſter Luſt for thee, 83 
Thou art a bright, but not conſuming flame; ; 8 

Such in th' amazed buſh to Moſes came; 
When that ſecure its new-crown'd head did rear, 
And chid the trembling branches? needleſs fear. 
Thuy darts are healthful gold, and downwards fall 90 

Soft as the feathers that they 're fletch'd withal. | 
Such, and no other, were thoſe ſecret darts, 

Which ſweetly touch'd this nobleſt pair of hearts; 1 
Still to one end they both ſo juſtly drew, 
As courteous doves together yok'd would do: 95 
No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, 5 


Two twins leſs even lie in Nature's ſcale; 


They mingled fates, and both in each did ſhare, 


They both were ſervants, they both princes were. 
If any joy to one of them was 8 100 
It was moſt his, to whom it leaſt was meant; 


| And Fortune's malice betwixt both was croſt, 


For, ſtriking one, it wounded th' other moſt. 
Never did marriage ſuch true union find, 

Or men's deſires with ſo glad violence bad; 105 
For, there is ſtill ſome tincture left of ſin, 5 
And ſtill the ſex will needs be ſtealing in. . 
Thoſe joys are full of droſs, and thicker far; 
Theſe, without matter, clear and liquid are. 
n VF Such 
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ch ſacred love does heaven's bright Spirits fill, 110 
Where love is but to underſtand and will 
With ſwift and unſeen motions ; ſuch as we 
comewhat expreſs in heighten'd charity. 
0 ye bleſt One ! whoſe love on earth became — 
So pure that ſtill in heaven 'tis but the ſame ! 115 
There now ye fit, and with mixt ſouls embrace, 
Gazing upon great Love's myſterious face; 
And pity this baſe world, where friendſhip 's made 

A bait for ſin, or elſe at beſt a trade, 
Ah, wondrous Prince ! who a true friend could'ſt be, 120 
When a crown flatter'd, and Saul threaten'd thee ! 
Who held'ſt him dear, whoſe ſtars thy birth did croſs ! 
And bought' him nobly at a kingdom's loſs! 
Iſrael's bright ſceptre far leſs glory brings; 
There have been fewer friends on earth than kings. I 25 5 

To this ſtrange pitch their high affections few, 1 
Till Nature's ſelf ſcarce look'd on them as two. 
Hither flies David for advice and aid. 
As ſwift as love and danger could perſuade : 7) 
As ſafe in Jonathan's truſt his Hangers remain 130 
As when himſelf but dreams them o'er again. 

« My deareſt lord, farewell!“ ſaid he, “ farewell! 1 
« Heaven bleſs the king ! may no misfortune tell 
« Th” injuſtice of his hate when I am dead! 
„They 're coming now, perhaps; my guiltleſs bead 
lere in your fight, perhaps, muſt bleeding lie, 
And ſcarce your own ſtand ſafe for being nigh. 
« Think me not ſcar'd with death, howe'er 't appear; 
* 1 know thou canſt not think ſo: 'tis a fear | 

„ 3 
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« From which thy love and Dammin ſpeaks me free; 
„ *ve met him face to face, and ne'er could ſee 
« One terror in his looks to make me fly 
« When Virtue bids me ſtand; but I would die 
« Jo as becomes my life, ſo as may prove | 
_« Saul's malice, and at leaſt excuſe your love.” 145 
He ſtopt, and ſpoke ſome paſſion with his eyes 
Excellent friend!“ the gallant Prince replies, 
Thou haſt ſo prov'd thy virtues, that they're known 
To all good men, more than to each his own. 
« Who lives in Iſrael, that can doubtful be 150 
« Of thy great actions? for he lives by thee, | 
Such is thy valour, and thy vaſt ſucceſs, 
« That all things but thy loyalty are leſs, 
And, ſhould my father at thy ruin aim, 
* *Twould wound as much his ſafety as his fame: 15; 
c Think them not coming, then, to ſlay thee here, | 


«But doubt miſhaps, as little as you fear; 


« For, by thy loving God, whoe'er deſign 


„ Apainſt thy life, muſt ſtrike at it through mine. 


« But I my royal father muſt acquit 160 
„From ſuch baſe guilt, or the low thought of it. 
Think on his ſoftneſs when from death he freed 
The faithleſs king of Amalek's curſed ſeed; 

Can he to? a friend, to' a ſon, ſo bloody grow, 

« He who ev'n finn'd but now to ſpare a foe? 165 

* Admit he could; but with what ſtrength or art 
Could he ſo long cloſe and ſeal up his heart? 

« Such counſels jealous of themſelves become, 

And dare not fix without conſent of ſome; 

: e = Few 
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4 Few men fo boldly ill, great fins to do, 170 
« Till licens'd and approv'd by others too. 

« No more (believe 't) could he hide this from me, 

« Than I, had he diſcover'd it, from thee,”? 

Here they embraces join, and almoſt tears; 
Till gentle David thus new prov'd his fears: 175 
The praiſe you pleas'd (great Prince!) on me to ſpend, 
4 Was all out-{poken when you ſtil'd me Friend; 

« That name alone does dangerous glories bring, 

« And gives excuſe to th? envy of a king. 

« What did his ſpear, force, and dark plots, 1 impart, 

« But ſome eternal rancour in his heart? 

« Still does he glance the fortune of that day 

« « When drown'd in his own blood Goliah lay, 

« And cover'd half the plain; {till hears the ſound 

« How that vait monſter fell, and ſtruck the ground: 

« The dance, and David his ten thouſands flew,” 

« Still wound his ſickly foul, and ſtill are new. 

Great acts, t' ambitious princes, treaſons grow. 

go much they hate that ſaſety which they owe. 

« Tyrants dread all whom they raiſe high in place, 190 : 
« From the Good, danger ; from the Bad, diſgrace :; 
« They doubt the lords, miſtruſt the people's hate, 
Till blood become a principle of ſtate : 

“ decur*d nor by their Sunn, nor by their right, 
„But ſtill they fear ev'n more than they affright. 195 
Pardon me, Sir! your father 's rough and ſtern; 
His will too ſtrong to bend, too proud to learn: 
“Remember, Sir! the honey s deadly ſting; 
* Think on that ſavage juſtice of the king; 
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« 'Things above man, ſhould ſee you man no more, 


op „ *Tis true th' accurſed Agag mov'd his ruth, 
He pitied his tall limbs and comely youth: 


Had ſeen, alas! the proof of Heaven's fierce hate, 
And fear'd no miſchief from his powerleſs fate: 205 


Remember how th* old Seer came raging down, 


And taught him boldly to ſuſpe& his crown; 

« Since then, his pride quakes at th' Almighty's rod, 
Nor dares he love the man belov'd by God. 
Hence his deep rage and trembling envy {prings 210 

„(Nothing ſo wild as jealouſy of kings!) 
* Whom ſhould he counſel aſk, with whom adviſe, By 
Who Reaſon and God's counſel does deſpiſe? 


8 Whoſe headſtrong will no law or conſcience daurt, | 


„ Dares he not ſin, do? you think, without your grant? 
e Yes, if the truth of our fix'd love he knew, 
He would not doubt, believe 't, to kill ev'n you.“ 
The Prince is mov'd, and ſtrait prepares to find 
The deep reſolves of his griev'd father's mind: 


The danger now appears, Love can ſoon ſhow t, 220 


And force his ſtubborn piety to know t. 

| They” agree that David ſhould conceal'd abide, 
Till his great friend had the Court's temper try'd; 
Till he had Saul's moſt ſecret purpoſe found, 


And ſearch'd the W and rancour of his wound. 225 


'Twas the year's ſeventh- born moon, the ſolemn feaſt 
That with moſt noiſe its ſacred mirth expreſs'd. 
From opening morn till night ſhuts in the day, 
On trumpets and Arn horns the Levites play. 
Whether 
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Whether by this i in myſtic type we ſee | 150 | 


The New-year's-day of great eternity, 


When the chang' d moon ſhall no more changes make, 


And ſcatter'd deaths by trumpets” ſound awake; 
Or that the Law be kept in memory till, 


Given with like noiſe on Sinai's ſhining hill; 235 


Or that (as ſome men teach) it did ariſe 

From faithful Abram's righteous ſacrifice, 

Who, whilſt the Ram on Iſaac's fire did fry, 

His horn with joyful tunes ſtood ſounding by. 
Obſcure the cauſe ; but God his will declar'd, 240 
And all nice knowledge then with eaſe is ſpar'd. 

At the third hour Saul to the hallow'd tent, 


Midſt a large train of prieſts and courtiers, went; 


The ſacred herd march'd proud and ſoftly by; 


Too fat and gay to think their deaths ſo nigh. 245 


Hard fate of beaſts, more innocent than we! 1 


Prey to our luxury, and our piety! 


Whoſe guiltleſs blood, on boards and altars ſpilt, 
Serves both to make, and expiate too, our guilt! ! 


Three bullocks of free neck, two gilded rams, 250 


Two well-waſh'd goats, and fourteen ſpotleſs lambs, | 


With the three vital fruits, wine, oil, and bread, 


(Small fees to Heaven of all by which we Te fed ) 


Are offer'd up; the hallow'd flames ariſe, 1 5 
And faithful prayers mount with them to the ſkies. 256 


From hence the king to th' outmoſt court is brought, 

Where heavenly things an inſpir'd prophet taught; 

And from the ſacred tent to? his palace- gates, 

With 125 Kind ſhouts ch“ aſlembly on him waits; 
The 
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The chearful horns before him loudly play, 260 
And freſh-ftrew'd flow'rs paint his triumphant way, 

Thus in ſlow ſtate to th' palace-hall they go, 
Rich dreft for ſolemn luxury and ſhow : 

Ten pieces of Ow tap*ſtry hung the room, 

The nobleſt work e' er ſtretch'd on Syrian loom, 265 

For wealthy Adriel in proud Sidon wrought, 

And given to Saul when Saul's beſt gift he ſought, 

The bright-ey'd Merab; for that mindful day 

No ornament fo proper feem'd as they. 

There all old Abram's ſtory you might ſee; 270 
And ſtill ſome angel bore him company. 1 

His painful, but well- guided, travels ſhow 


” he fate of all his ſons, the Church below. 


Here beauteous Sarah to great Pharaoh came, 
Ne bluſh'd with ſudden paſſion, ſhe with ſhame; 27; 
Troubled ſhe ſeem'd, and labouring in the ftrife 
*'Twixt her own honour and her huſband's life. 
Here ona conquering hoſt, that careleſs lay, 
Drowun'd in the joys of their new-gotten prey, 

The Patriarch falls; well-mingled might you ſee 280 

The confus'd marks of death and luxury. 

In the next piece, bleſt Salem's myſtic king 
Does ſacred preſents to the victor bring; 

Like him whoſe type he bears, his rights receives ; I 
2 Strictly requires his due, yet freely gives ny 

 Ev'n in his port, his habit, and his face, - 

The mild and great, the prieſt and prince, had place. 

Here all their ſtarry hoſt the heavens diſplay; 

And lo! an ey youth, more r than they, 
Lead 
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Leads Abram forth; points upwards 1c 8 uch,“ ſaid he, | 
« $0 bright and numberleſs, thy ſeed ſhall be.“ 
Here he with God a new alliance makes, 
And in his fleſh the marks of homage takes: 


And here he three myſterious perſons feaſts, 
Well paid with joyful tidings by his gueſts: 295 


Here for the wicked town he prays, and near 

Scarce did the wicked town through flames appear; 
And all his fate, and all his deeds, were wrought, 
Since he from Ur to Ephron's cave was brought. 


But none mongſt all the forms drew then their eyes 300 | 


Like faithful Abram's righteous ſacrifice : 


The ſad old man mounts ſlowly to the place, 


With Nature's power triumphant in his face 


O'er the Mind's courage; for, in ſpite of all. . 
From his ſwoln eyes reſiſtleſs waters fall. 305 


The innocent boy his cruel burthen bore 


With ſmiling looks, and ſometimes walk'd before, 


And ſometimes turn'd to talk: above was made 


The altar's fatal pile, and on it laid 
The Hope of mankind; patiently he lay, 310 
And did his fire, as he is God, obey. = - 
The mournful fire lifts up at laſt the knife, 

And on one moment's ſtring depends his life, 


In whoſe young loins ſuch brooding wonders lie. 


A thouſand Spirits peep'd from th' affrighted ſky, 315 
Amaz'd at this ftrange ſcene ; and almoſt fear'd 5 


For all thoſe joyful prophecies they 'd heard; 


Till one leap'd nimbly forth, by God's ad. 


Like lightning from : a Cloud, and ſtopp'd his hand. 


The 
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The gentle Spirit ſmil'd kindly as he ſpoke, 329 
New beams of joy through Abram's wonder broke; 


The Angel points t' a tuft of buſhes near, 


Where an entangled ram does half appear, 
And ſtruggles vainly with that fatal net, 5 
Which, though but ſlightly wrought, was firmly ſet, | 


For, lo! anon, to this fad glory doom'd, 
The uſeful beaſt on Iſaac's pile conſum'd; 


| Whilſt on his horns the ranſom'd couple play'd, 


And the glad boy danc'd to the tunes be made, 


Near this balls end a ſhittim-table ſtood ; Fe 
Ver well-wrought plate ſtrove to conceal the wood; 
For from the foot a golden vine did ſprout, 
And caſt his fruitful riches all about. 
Well mi ight that beauteous ore the grape expreſs, 1 

Which does weak man intoxicate no leſs. 335 
Of the ſame wood the gilded beds were made, | | 


And on them large embroider'd carpets laid, 


From Egypt, the rich ſhop of follies, brought; 
But arts of pride all nations ſoon are taught. 
| Behold ſeven comely blooming youths appear, 340 


And in their hands ſeven ſilver waſh-pots bear, 
Curl'd, and gay clad ; the choiceſt ſons that be 


Of Gibeon's race, and ſlaves of high degree! 
Seven beauteous maids march'd ſoftly in behind; 


Bright ſcarfs their cloaths, their hair freſh garlands, bind; 


And, whil the princes waſh, they on them ſhed 
Rich ointments, which their coſtly odours ſpread 

| Ofer the whole room; from their ſmall priſons free, 
With ſach glad haſte through the wide air they flee. 
„ : The 
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The king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 350 

A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was ſpread, 

Azure the ground, the ſun in gold ſhone bright, 

But pierc'd the wandering clouds with ſilver light, 
The right-hand bed the king's three ſons did grace, 
The third was Abner's, Adriel's, David's, place; 3 55 

And twelve large tables more were fill'd below, 

With the prime men Saul's court and camp could ſhows 

The palace did with mirth and muſic ſound, 

And the crown'd goblets nimbly mov'd around; 

But, though bright joy in every gueſt did ſhine, 360 
The plenty, ſtate, muſic, and ſpriteful wine, | 

Were loſt on Saul; an angry care did dwell 

In his dark breaſt, and all gay forms expel. 

David's unuſual abſence from the feat oo 

To his ſick ſpirit did jealous thoughts ſuggeſt: 368 
Long lay he ſtill, nor drank, nor eat, nor ſpoke, 3 

And thus at laſt his troubled ſilence broke: 

Where can he be?“ ſaid he; © it muſt be ſo: 

With that he paus'd a while. Too well we know 

« His boundleſs pride: he grieves, and hates to ſee 370 : 

« The ſolemn triumphs of my court and me. 

«© Relieve me, friends, and truſt what I can ſhow 

« From thouſand proofs ; th* ambitious David now 

Does thoſe vaſt things in his proud foul deſign : 

* That too much buſineſs give for mirth or wine. 375 

„He 's kindling now, perhaps, rebellious fire 

Among the tribes, and does ev'n now ape 


Vol. VIII. 5 « Againſt 
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© Againſt my crown, and all our lives; whilſt we 
« Are loth ev'n to ſuſpect, what we might ſee, 


e By the Great Name, tis true.“ 389 


With that he ſtrook the board; and no man there 
But. Jonathan durft undertake to clear 
"8 blameleſs Prince; and ſcarce ten words he ſpoke, 
When thus his ſpeech th? enraged tyrant broke: 
__ ,.«. Diſloyal wretch! thy gentle mother's ſhame! Ns 
2/08: i« Whoſe cold pale ghoſt ev'n bluſhes at thy name! 
Who fears, leſt her chaſte bed ſhould doubted be, 
„ And her white fame ſtain'd by black deeds of thee! 
( Canſt thou be mine? a crown ſometimes does hire 
0. « By” n ſons againſt their parents to conſpire ; 300 
4 But ne' er did ſtory yet, or fable, tell oy 
Of one ſo wild, who, merely to rebel, 


(e „Quitted th? unqueſtion'd birthright of a ; throne, ; 


«6 And bought his father's ruin with his own. 


Thou need'f not plead th ambitious youth's defence; 


Thy crime clears his, and makes that innocence : 


Nor can his foul ingratitude appear, 
1 Whilſt thy unnatural guilt is plac'd ſo near. 
Els this that noble friendſhip you pretend? 


Mine, thine own, foe—and thy worſt enemy 's fliend! 
&« If thy low ſpirit can thy great weinen e : 
* The thing 's but juſt, fo ill deſerv'ſt thou it. 
, and thy brethren here, have no ſuch mind; 
Nor ſuch prodigious worth in David ſind, 
« That we to him ſhould our. juſt rights reſign, 495 
Ky Or Shine God's choice 1 not t made ſo well as thine. 

« Shame 
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« Shame of thy houſe and tribe! hence, from mine eye, 


« To thy falſe friend, and ſervile maſter, fly; 

« He 's cre this time in arms expecting thee; 

« Haſte, for thoſe arms are rais'd to rum me! 41e 
« Thy ſan that way will nobler much appear, 
“Than to remain his ſpy and agent here. 

« When I think this, Nature, by thee forſook, 


4 Forſakes me too.“ With that his ſpear he took 


To ſtrike at him; the mirth and muſic ceaſe; 415 


The gueſts all rife, this ſudden ſtorm t' appeaſe : 
The Prince his danger, and his duty, knew; 
And low he bow'd, and ſilently withdrew. 

Jo David ſtrait, who in a foreſt nigh SY 
Waits his advice, the royal friend does fly. 420 


The ſole advice now, like the danger, clear, 
Vas, in ſome foreign land this ſtorm t? outwear. 
All marks of comely grief in both are ſeen; 


And mournful kind diſcourſes paſs'd between. 


Now generous tears their haſty tongues reſtrain, 425 5 
Now they begin, and talk all o'er again: 
A reverent oath of conſtant love they take, 


And God's high name their dreaded witneſs make; ; 
Not that at all their faiths could doubtful prove”: -: 


But *twas the tedious zeal of endleſs love. 30 ” 


Thus, ere they part, they the ſhort time beſtow y 
In all the pomp friendſhip and grief could ſhow : 


And David now, with doubtful cares opprels'd, 


Beneath a ſhade borrows ſome little reſt ; 5 
When, by command divine, thick miſts ariſe, 435 
And ſtop the ſenſe, and cloſe the conquer'd eyes. 
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1 There i is a place which man moſt high doth rear, 


The Small World's heaven, where Reaſon moves the 
.-. ſphere: ; 


Here, in a robe which does all colours ſhow | 3 
| (Th envy of birds, and the clouds? gaudy bow) 440 
Phanſy, wild dame, with much laſcivious pride, 
By twin-camelions drawn, does gaily ride; 
Fer coach there follows, and throngs round about 
Of ſhapes and airy forms an endleſs rout: 


A ſea rolls on with harmleſs fury here; 445 


Strait 'tis a field, and trees and herbs appear: 
Here in a moment are vaſt armies made, 7 
And a quick ſcene of war and blood diſplay'd: 
lere ſparkling wines, and brighter maids, come in, 
The bawds for Senſe, and lying baits of Sin: 450 
Some things ariſe of ſtrange and ee kind, 
The forepart lion, and a ſnake behind: 
| Here golden mountains ſwell the covetous place, 
And centaurs ride themſelves, a painted race, 
Of theſe flight wonders Nature ſees the tore, 455 
And only then accounts herſelf but poor. 


_ Hither an Angel comes, in David's trance, 


And finds them mingled in an antique dance; 
Of all the numerous forms fit choice he takes, 


And joins them wiſely, and this viſion makes: — 460 
Firſt David there appears in kingly ſtate, _ 


5 Whilſt the twelve tribes his dread commands await; 
Strait to the wars with his join'd ſtrength he goes, 
Settles new friends, and frights his ancient foes. 


To 
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ro Solima, Canaan's old head, they cane 
(Since high in note, then not unknown to fame); 
The blind and lame th' undoubted wall defen d, 
And no new wounds or dangers apprehend: 


The buſy image of great Joab there 

Diſdains the mock, and teaches them to fear: 
He climbs the airy walls, leaps raging down, 
New-minted ſhapes of ſlaughter fill the town : 


They curſe the guards their mirth and Seb choſe; "II 
All of them now are ſlain, or made like thoſe, 


4575 


Far through an inward ſcene an army lay, 
Which with full banners a fair Fiſh diſplay : 
From Sidon plains to happy Egypt's coaſt 
They ſeem all met; a vaſt and warlike hoſt! 
hither haſtes David, to his deſtin'd prey, 
Honour and noble danger lead the way; 

The conſcious trees ſhook with a reverent t fear 


Their unblown tops; God walk'd before him there. 


Slaughter the weary'd Riphaims' boſom ſills; 
Dead corpſe emboſs the vale with little hills. 
On th' other ſide, Sophenes' mighty king 


Damaſcus and rich Adad help in vain. 
Here Nabathæan troops in battle ſtand, 
With all the luſty youth of Syrian land; 
Undaunted Joab ruſhes on with ſpeed, 
Gallantly mounted on his fiery ſteed; 


He hews down all, and deals his Lathe 8 


The yrians lens, or poſſeſs dead, the ground. 
. 
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463 


470 


. 480: 


48 
Numberleſs troops of the bleſt Eaſt does bring : 1 1 0 
Twice are his men cut off, and chariots ta- en; 
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| She carried back in her triumphant womb 
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On th' other wing does brave Abifhai ride, 
| Reeking in blood and duſt; on every fide 
The perjur'd ſons of Ammon quit the field; 
Some baſely die, and ſome more baſely yield. 
Through a thick wood the wretched Hanun flies, 
And far more juftly then fears Hebrew ſpies. - 500 


Mł0jloch, their bloody god, thruſts out his head, 


_ Grinning through a black cloud: him they 'd long fed 


In his ſeven chambers; ; and he fill did eat 


New- roaſted babes, his dear, delicious meat. 

Again they? ariſe, more anger d than diſmay'd; 505 
9 Euphrates and ſwift Tygris ſends them aid: 
In vain they ſend it, for again they re lain, 

And feaſt the greedy birds on Helay plain. 

Here Rabba with proud towers affronts the ſy, e 
And round about great Joab's trenches lie: $10 
They force the walls, and ſack the helpleſs town ; 

On David's head ſhines Ammon's maſly crown. 
Midſt various torments the curs'd race expires ; ; 

: David himſelf his ſevere wrath admires. | 

Next upon Iſrael's throne does bravely fit 515 
- A comely youth endow'd with wondrous wit. 
Far from the parched Line a royal dame, 

To hear his tongue and boundleſs wiſdom, c came: 


The glorious ſtock of thouſand kings to come. 520 
Here brighteſt forms his pomp and wealth diſplay, 
Here they a temple's vaſt foundations lay; 
A mighty work! and with fit glories fill'd 
For God t' inhabit, and that king to build. 


53 ; 
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Some from the quarries hew out maſſy ſtone, 525 


Some draw it up with cranes ; ſome breathe and groan | 
In order o'er the anvil ; ſome cut down - 
Tall cedars, the proud mountains? ancient crown; 
Some carve the trunks, and breathing ſhapes beſtow, 
Giving the trees more life than when they grow; 530 
But oh, alas! what ſudden cloud is ſpread 

About this glorious kmg*s echpſed head? | 
It all his fame benights, and all his tore,  —< 
| Wrapping him round; and now he 's ſeen no more! 


When ſtrait his ſon appears, at Sichem roam d, $35 


Wich young and heedleſs council circled round ; 
Unſeemly object! but a falling ſtate 

Has always its own errors join'd with F ate. 2 
Ten tribes at once forſake the Jeſſian throne, 


And bold Adoram at his meſſage ſtone;  —- 540 


Brethren of Iſrael !“ — more he fain would ſay, 
But a flint ſtopp'd his mouth, and ſpeech, i th Way 

Here this fond king's diſaſters but beginn, 

He 's deſtin'd to more ſhame by? his father s fin 3 


| Snſack came up, and under his command 845 
A dreadful army from ſcorch'd Afric's and N 
As numberleſs as that: all is his pre, 


The temple's ſacred wealth they bear away: 
Adrazar's ſhields and golden loſs they take: 


Ev'n David in his dream does ſweat and dale 55 


Thus fails this wretched prince; his loins appear 
Of leſs weight now than Solomon's fingers v were. 
Abijah next ſeeks Iſrael to regain, N FC. 
And waſh in ſeas of blood his father's ſtain; : 
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22 COW LEVIS POE MS. 
Neber ſaw the aged ſun fo cruel fight; 
Scarce ſaw he this, but hid his baſhful light. 
Nebat's curs'd ſon fled with not half his men; 
Where were his gods of Dan and Bethel then? 
Vet could not this the fatal ſtrife decide; 
| God puniſh'd one, but bleſs'd not th' other fide. 560 


Alſan, a juſt and virtuous prince, ſucceeds, Eli 
 High-rais'd by fame for great and godly deeds: To 
He cut the ſolemn groves where idols ſtood, In 
And ſacrific'd the gods with their own wood: An 

He vanquiſh'd thus the proud weak powers of hell; 5 Je 
Before him next their doating ſervants fell: Fo 
So huge an hoſt of Zerah's men he ſlew, | A 
As made ev'n that Arabia Deſert too. Bc 
Why fear'd he then the perjur'd Baaſna- 8 rl: N Pr 
Or bought the dangerous aid of Syrians' might? 50 WM T: 
Conqueſt, Heaven's gift, cannot by man be fold; Jc 
Alas! what weakneſs truſts he? Man and gold. Ir 
Next Joſaphat poſſeſs'd the royal ſtate F 
(An happy prince, well worthy of his fate); ; B 
His oft oblations, on God's altar made, 57; F 
With thouſand flocks and thouſand herds are paid, Pi 


Arabian tribute! What mad troops are thoſe, 
Thoſe mighty troops that dare to be his foes! | 
He prays them dead: with mutual wounds whey fall; 
One fury brought, one fury ſlays, them all. | 580 
Thus fits he ſtill, and ſees himſelf to win; 8 
Never o' ercome but by 's friend Ahab's fin; 
On whoſe diſguiſe Fates then did only look ; 
And had amet their God's command miſtook: 
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Him from whoſe danger Heaven ſecurely brings, 585 
And for his ſake two ripely wicked kings. 
Their armies languiſh, burnt with thirſt at Seir; 
Sighs all their cold, tears all their moiſture, rey ; 
They fix their greedy eyes on th' empty ſky, 
And fancy clouds, and ſo become more dry: | 590 : 
Elima calls for waters from afar Ts 
To come; Eliſha calls, and here they are: 
In helmets they quaff round the welcome flood; : 
And the decreaſe repair with Moab's blood. 
Jehoram next, and Ochoziah, throng 595 
For Judah's ſceptre; both ſhort-liv'd too long. 
A Woman too from murther title claims; 
Both with her fins and ſex the crown ſhe ſhames : : 
Proud, curſed woman ! but her fall, at laſt, 
To doubting men clears Heaven for what was paſt. 600. 
Joas at firſt does bright and glorious ſhow; _ 
In life's freſh morn his fame did early crow ; 
Fair was the promiſe of his dawning ray, 
But Prophets? angry blood o'ercaſt his day; 
From thence his clouds, from thence his ſtorms, begin; 1 
It cries aloud, and twice lets Aram i in. 
So Amaziah lives, ſo ends his reign; 
Both by their traiterous ſervants juſtly ſlain. 
Edom at firſt dreads his victorious hand, 
Before him thouſand captives trembling ſtand; 610 
Down a deep precipice, down he caſts them all, _ 
The mimic ſhapes in ſeveral poſtures fall: 
But then (mad fool |) he does thoſe gods adore 
Which, waen pluck' d down, had worſhip'd] him before i 


"Thus D 
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Thus all his life to come is loſs and ſhame : ; biz 
No help from gods, who themſelves help'd not, came. 
All this Uzziah's ſtrength and wit repairs, 

Leaving a well- built greatneſs to his heirs; 
Till leprous ſcurf, o'er his whole body caft, 
Takes him at firſt from men, from earth at lad. by 
As virtuous was his ſon, and happier far; 
Buildings his peace, and trophies grac'd 3 
But Achaz heaps up ſins, as if he meant 
To make his worſt forefathers innocent: 
| He burns his ſon at Hinnom, whilſt around 63; 
Ihe roaring child drums and loud trumpets ſound: 
This to the boy a barbarous mercy grew, 
And ſnatch'd him from all miſeries to enſue. 
Here Peca comes, and hundred thouſands fall; 
Here Reſin marches up, and ſweeps up all; by 
Till, like a ſea, the great Belochus? fon 
Breaks upon both, and both does over-run; 
The laſt of Adad's ancient ſtock is ſlain, 
 Ifrael captiv'd, and rich Damaſcus talen J 
All this wild rage to revenge Judah's wrong; 65 BY 


: But woe to kingdoms that have friends too ſtrong! Fo 
Thus Hezekiah the torn empire took, in 
- And Aſſur's king, with his worſe gods, forſook; N A 
Who to poor Judah worlds of nations brings, = = 


"There rages, utters vain and mighty things; 64 AA 
Some dream of triumphs, and exalted names, | 


Some of dear gold, and ſome of beauteous dames; | - 
Whilſt, in the midſt of their huge ſleepy boaſt, N 
An angel ſcatters death through all the hoſt. © 


1 . Thi 
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Tb affrighted tyrant back to Babel hies, 645 

There meets an.end far worſe than that he flies. 

Here Hezekiah's life is almoſt done! 

$ good, and yet, alas! ſo ſhort, *tis ſpun: 

Th' end of the line was ravel'd, weak, and old; 

Time muſt go back, and afford better hold 6 59 

To tie a new thread to? it, of fifteen years: 5 

"Tis done; th' all-mighty power of prayer and tears! 

Backward the ſun, an unknown motion, went; 

The ſtars gaz'd on, and wonder'd what he meant. 

Manaſſes next (forgetful man 1) begins; 655 

Enſlav'd and fold to Aſhur by his ſin s? 

Till, by the rod of learned miſery taught, 1 

Home to his God and country both he 's brou cht: „ 

It taught not Ammon, nor his hardneſs brake; 

He 's made th* example he refus'd to take. 660 
Vet from this root a goodly cyon ſprings; . 

joſiah, beſt of men, as well as ogg, | 

Down went the calves, with all their gold and coſt; 

The prieſt then truly griev'd Oſiris loſt; „ 

Theſe mad Egyptian rites till now remain'd; 665 

Fools! they their worſer thraldom ſtill retain” d! 3 

in his own fires Moloch to aſhes fell, 

And no more flames muſt have beſides his hell; 

Like end Aftarte's horned image found, OL” 

And Baal's ſpired ſtone to duſt was ground: 670 

No more were men in female habit ſeen, _ h 

Nor they in men's, by the lewd Syrian queen : 

No luſtful maids at Benos? temple fit, 

and, with their bodies“ ſhame, their marriage get: 
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The double Dagon neither nature faves, | 975 
Nor flies ſhe back to th' Erythræan waves. 

The travelling ſun ſees gladly from on high 

His chariots burn, and Nergal quenched lie; 'H 

The king's impartial anger lights on all, 

- From fly-blown Accaron to the thundering Bal. 685 
Here David's joy unruly grows, and bold, 
Nor could ſleep's ſilken chain its violence hold, 
Had not the Angel, to ſeal faſt his eyes, 
The humours ſtirr'd, and bade more miſts ariſe: 
When ſtrait a chariot hurries ſwift away, _ 
And in it good Joſiah bleeding lay; 
One hand 's held up, one ſtops the wound; in vain 
rs They both are us'd: alas! he 's ſlain, he 8 ſlain. 
Jehoias and J ehoi' chim next appear; 


Bs Both urge that vengeance which before Was near: 690 | 8 
le in Egyptian fetters captive dies, Th 
This by more courteous anger murder'd lies. Al 
His ſon and brother next do bonds ſuſtain, His 
Iſrael's now ſolemn and imperial chain. Al 
Here 's the laſt ſcene of this proud city's ſlate ; 3 693 Th 
All ills are met ty'd in one knot of Fate, 2 Ber 
Their endleſs ſlavery in this trial lay; ne | r 
Great God had heap'd- up ages in one day: 5 "R 
Strong works around the wall the Chaldees build, At 
The town with grief and dreadful buſineſs hll'd; 700 Q 
To their carv'd gods the frantic women pray, Pai 
Gods, which as near their ruin were as they. All 
At laſt in ruſhes the prevailing foe, We 
Does all he miſchief of proud conqueſt ſhow: Fo 
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The wondring babes from mothers? breaſts are rent. 
And ſuffer ills they neither fear'd nor meant; 

No filver reverence guards the ſtooping age, 
No rule or method ties their boundleſs _ : 

The glorious temple ſhines in flame all o er, - 
Yet not ſo bright as in its gold before: 3555 
Nothing but fire or ſlaughter meets the eyes 5 N 
Nothing the ear but groans and diſmal cries. 

The walls and towers are level'd with the ground, 

And ſcarce aught now of that vaſt city 's found 

But ſhards and rubbiſh, which weak ſigns might keep 
Of forepaſt glory, and bid travellers weep. 

Thus did triumphant Aſſur homewards paſs, 

And thus Jeruſalem left, Jeruſalem that was! 

This Zedechiah ſaw, and this not all; 

Before his face his friends and children fall, 

The ſport of inſolent victors; this he views, 

A king and father once! ill Fate could uſe 

His eyes no more to do their maſter ſpite ; 

All to be ſeen ſhe took, and next his ſight. 

Thus a long death in priſon he outwears ; 

bereft of grief's laſt ſolace, ev'n his tears. 

Then Jeconiah's ſon did foremoſt come, 

And he who brought the captiv'd nation home: 

A row of worthies in long order paſs'd 

Ver the ſhort ſtage ; of all old Joſeph laſt. 

Far angels paſs'd by next in ſeemly bands, 

All gilt, with gilded baſkets in their hands: 

dome, as they went, the blue-ey'd violets 8 

Some, ipotleſs lilies 1 in looſe order threw ; : 
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Some did the way with full blown roſes ſpread, 75 

Their ſmell divine, and colour ſtrangely red; 

Not ſuch as our dull gardens proudly wear, 
Whom weathers taint, and winds' rude kiſſes ar: 
Such, I believe, was the firſt roſe's hue, | 
Which at God's word in beauteous Eden grew; 710 
Queen of the flowers which made that orchard gay! 


The morning bluſhes of the ſpring's new day. 


| With ſober pace an heavenly maid walks in, 
Her looks all fair; no fign of native fin e 
Through her whole body writ ; immoderate grace 745 


Spoke things far more than human in her face: 


It caſts a duſky gloom o'er all the flowers; 


Ei And with full beams their mingled light devours! 


An Angel ſtrait broke from a ſhining cloud, 


And preſs'd his wings, and with much rev erence bow dt 
Again he bow d, and grave approach he made, 


And thus his ſacred meſſage ſweetly ſaid: 


e Hail, full of Grace! A the whole world ſhall ll | 


. te Above all bleſt; Thee, who ſhalt bleſs them all. 
oe Thy virgin Sb m wondrous ſort ſhall ſhroud 755 
„ Jeſus the God (and then again he bow'd) ; 

60 Conception the great Spirit ſhall breathe on thee; 


Hail thou ! who muſt God's wife, God's mother, be!“ 


With that, his ſeeming form to heaven he rear; d; 
She low obcifance made, and diſappear d. 500 

Lo! a new ſtar three eaſtern ſages ſee 
(For why ſhould only earth a gainer be 2 
They ſaw this Phoſphor's infant- light, and knew 
It bravely uſher'd in a Sun as new: | 


The 
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They haſted all this Riſing Sun t' adore; 765 


With them rich myrrh and early ſpices bore: 
Wiſe men! no fitter gift your zeal could bring; 3 
You'll in a noiſome ſtable find your King. 

Anon a thouſand devils run roaring in ; | 
come with a dreadful ſmile deform*dly grin; _ 770 . 
dome ſtamp their cloven paws, ſome frown, and tear 
The gaping ſnakes from their ae eee hair; ; 
As if all grief, and all the rage of hell, 
Were doubled now, or that juſt now they fell: 


But, when the dreaded maid they entering a 775 


All fed with trembling fear and filent we. 
In ker chaſte arms th? eternal infant lies, 
Th' Almighty voice chang d into feeble cries. 
Heaven contain'd virgins oft, and will do mere; 
Never did virgin contain Heaven before. 780 
Angels peep round to view this myſtic thing, : 
And Halleluiah round, all Halletuah fing. 

No longer could good David quiet bear 
Th unwieldy pleaſure which o'erflow'd him here: f 
It broke the fetters, and burſt ope his eye; . 
Away the timorous forms together 3 
Fix'd with amaze he ſtood; and time muſt take, 
To learn if yet he were at laſt wake. 
dometimes he thinks that Heaven this viſion ſent, | 
And order'd all the pageants as they went; 799 
dometimes, that only twas wild Phanſy' 8 Play, . 
The looſe and ſcatter'd relics of the day. 

When Gabriel (no bleſt ſpirit more kind or fair) 
Bodies and clothes himſelf with thicken'd air; 
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All like a comely youth in life's freſh bloom; 579; 
Rare workmanſhip, and wrought by heavenly loom 
He took for ſkin a cloud moſt ſoft and bright, 
That ere the mid-day ſun pierc'd through with light; 

Upon his cheeks a lively bluſh he ſpread, 

Waſh'd from the morning beauties? deepeſt red; boo 

An harmleſs flaming meteor ſhone for hair, 

And fell adown his ſhoulders with looſe care; 
He cuts out a ſilk mantle from the ſkies, 

Where the moſt ſpritely azure pleas'd the eyes; 

This he with ſtarry vapours ſpangles all, . 
Took in their prime, ere they grow ripe and fall: 


Of a new rainbow, ere it fret or fade, 
The choiceſt piece took out, a ſcarf is made: 


Small ſtreaming clouds he does for wings diſplay, | : 
Not virtuous lovers? ſighs more ſoft than they; 810 


Ĩheſe he gilds o'er with the ſun's richeſt rays, 


| Caught gliding o'er pure ſtreams on which he plays, 
Thus dreſt, the joyful Gabriel poſts away, 
And carries with him his own glorious day, 
Through the thick woods : the gloomy ſhades awhile 
Put on freſh looks, and wonder why they ſmile ; 5 
The trembling ſerpents cloſe and ſilent lie; 
The birds obſcene far from his paſſage fly; 
A ſudden ſpring waits on him as he goes, 


Sudden as that which by creation roſe : 82⁰ 
Thus he appears to David; at firſt fight 


All earth-bred fears and ſorrows take their want 
In ruſhes joy divine, and hope, and reſt; 
A ſacred calm mines rough his Nen breaſt. 
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« Hail, man belov'd! from higheſt heaven,” ſaid he; 
My mighty maſter ſends thee health by me. 

« 'The things thou ſaw'ſt are full of truth and light, 

« Shap'd in the glaſs of the divine foreſight: _ 

« Ev'n now old Time is harneſſing the years 

To go in order thus. Hence, empty fears! 830 
« Thy fate 's all white; from thy bleſt ſeed ſhall 11 88 
« The promis'd Shilo, the great myſtic King: 
« Round the whole earth his dreaded name ſhall ſound, 
And reach to worlds that muſt not yet be found: 
« The Southern clime him her ſole lord ſhall ſtyle, 8 35 
Him all the North, ev'n Albion's ſtubborn Gy 

« My fellow-ſervant, credit what I tell.“ N 

Strait into ſhapeleſs air unſeen he fell. 
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David's 1 to Nob, and entertainment 4 by the 
High Prieſt; from thence to Gath in diſguiſe, where 
he is diſcovered and brought to Achis : he counter. 

feits himſelf mad, and eſcapes to Adullam. A ſhort 
enumeration of the forces which come thither to him. 
A deſcription of the kingdom of Moab, whither Da- 

vid flies; his entertainment at Moab's court: a di. 

greſſion of the hiſtory of Lot, father of the Moabites, 
repreſented in picture. Melchor's ſong at the feaſt. 

Moab deſires Joab to relate the ſtory of David; 

Which he does: his extraction; his excellency in 


e poeſy, and the effects of it in curing Saul's malady. 


The Philiſtines' army encamped at Dammin; the 


deſcription of Goliah and his arms; his challenge | 


the Iſraelites: David's coming to the camp; his ſpeech 
to Saul, to deſire leave to fight with Goliah: ſeveral 
| ſpeeches upon that occaſion. The combat and ſlaughter 


of Goliah, with the defeat of the Philiſtines' army, 


Saul's envy to David. The characters of Merab 
and Michal. The love between David and Michal: 


his ſong at her window ; his expedition againſt the 


Pf biliſtines, and the dowry of two hundred foreſkin 


for Michal, with whom he is married. The ſolem- 
nities of the wedding. Saul's relapſe, and the cauſe 
of David's flight 1 into the kingdom of Moab. | 
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BOOK III. 


J Ais'd with the news he from high Heaven receives, 5 


Strait to his diligent God juſt thanks he gives; 
To divine Nobe directs then his flight, 
A ſmall town, great in fame, by Levi's right; 


Is there, with ſpritely wines and hallow'd bread, $5 
| (But what 's to hunger hallow'd ?) largely fed. 


The good old prieft welcomes his fatal "x 


| And with long talk prolongs the haſty feaſt : 


He lends him vain Goliah's ſacred ſword 5 
(The fitteſt help juſt Fortune could afford); * 10 
A ſword whoſe weight without a blow meh r. 8 
Able unblunted to cut hoſts away; 


A ſword ſo great, that it was only fit 


To take-off his great head who came with it. 


| Thus he arms David: „ your own reſtore, „„ 


« Take it,“ ſaid he, and uſe 1t as before; 


«] ſaw you then, and *twas the braveſt fight 


That ere theſe eyes ow'd the diſcovering light: 


“When you ſtep'd forth, how did the monſter rage, 
In ſcorn of your ſoft looks and tender age! 20 _ 
| © Some your high ſpirit did mad preſumption call, 
| © Some pitied that ſuch youth ſhould idly fall ; 


« Th! uncircumcis'd ſmil d grimly with diſdain ; 3 


FI knew the day was yours: I ſaw it ,; 
R 3 © | Much 
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Much more the reverend fire prepar'd to ſay 
(Rapt with his joy); how the two armies lay; 
Which way th' amazed foe did wildly flee, 
All that his hearer better knew than he: 
But David's haſte denies all needleſs ſtay; 
To Gath, an enemy's land, he haſtes away : 30 
Not there ſecure ; but, where one danger *s near, 
The more remote, though greater, diſappear > 


So, from the hawk, birds to man's ſuccour flee; 


So, from fir'd ſhips, man leaps into the ſea.— 


There in diſguiſe he hopes unknown t' abide; _ 4; 


Alas! in vain! what can ſuch greatneſs hide? 
Stones of ſmall worth may lie unſeen by day, 
hut night itſelf does the rich gem betray. 


50 Tagal firſt ſpy'd him, a Philiſtian knight, 


Who erſt from David's wrath by ſhameful flight 49 
Had ſav'd the ſordid remnant of his ages 
Hence the deep ſore of envy mix'd with rage. 
Strait, with a band of ſoldiers tall and rough, 
Trembling for ſcarce he thought that band enough 
On him he ſeizes; whom they all had fear d, 4; 


Had the bold youth in his own ſhape appear'd. 


And now this wiſh' d- for, but yet dreadful, prey 


” " T's Achis? court they led in haſte away, 


With all unmanly rudeneſs which does wait 
Upon th' immoderate vulgar's joy and hate. Jo 
His valour now and ſtrength muſt uſeleſs lie, 
And he himſelf muſt arts unuſual tr: 
Sometimes he rends his garments, nor dans ſpare | 


| The godly: curls of his rich yellow hair; 
Sometimes 
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sometimes a violent laughter ſcrew'd his face, 55 
And ſometimes ready tears drop'd down apace; 
Sometimes he fix'd his ſtaring eyes on ground, 
And ſometimes in wild manner hurl'd them round. 
More full revenge Philiſtians could not wiſh: 5 
But call 't the juſtice of their mighty Fiſl. 60 
They now in height of anger let him live; 
And freedom too, t' encreaſe his ſcorn, they give; 
He, by wiſe madneſs freed, does homeward flee, 
And rage makes them all that he ſeem'd to be. 
Near to Adullam, in an aged wood, 65 
An hill, part earth, part rocky ſtone, there ſtood, 
Hollow and vaſt within, which Nature wrought, 
As if by” her ſcholar Art ſhe had been taught. 
Hither young David with his kindred came, 
Servants and friends; many his ſpreading fame, 70 
Many their wants or diſcontents, did call : | : 
Great men in war, and almoſt armies, all ! 
Hither came wiſe and valiant Joab down 
(One to whom David's ſelf muſt owe his crown); "Br 
A mighty man, had not ſome Fanning ſin, 75 
Amidſt ſo many virtues crowded in. 2 
With him Abiſhai came, by whom there fell 
At once three hundred : with him Aſahel; 
Aſahel, ſwifter than the northern wind; 5 
Scarce could the nimble motions of his ma 80 
Outgo his feet; ſo ſtrangely would he run, 1 
That time itſelf perceiv'd not what was done: 
Oft o'er the lawns and meadows would he paſs, 
His weight unknown, and harmleſs to the 1 
R * Oft 
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Oft o'er the ſands ad hollow duſt would trace, 5 85 


Vet no one atom trouble or diſplace. 
Unhappy youth! whoſe end fo near I ſee ! 
5 There 's nought but thy ill fate ſo ſwift as thee, 
Hither Jeſſides' wrongs Benaiah drew, | 
He who the vaſt exceeding monſter flew ; „ 
Th' Egyptian like an hill himſelf did rear, 

Like ſome tall tree upon it ſeem'd his ſpear; 
But by Benaiah's ſtaff he fell, o' erthrown; 

The earth, as if worſt ſtrook, did loudeſt groan. 
Such was Benaiah: in a narrow pit 95 


le ſaw a lion, and leapt down to it; 


--: A eaſily there the royal beaſt he tore, 
As that itſelf did kids or lambs before. 


Him Ira follow'd, a young lovely boy, N 
But full of ſpirit, and arms was all his joy; loo 


Oft, when a child, he in his dream would fight 
With the vain air, and his wak'd mother fright; 


Oft would he ſhoot young birds, and, as they fall, 


Would laugh, and fancy them Philiſtians all: 


And now at home no longer would he ſtay, 10; 
: Though yet the face did ſcarce his ſex betray. | 


Dodos great fon came next, whoſe dreadful hand 
_ Snatch'd ripen'd glories from a conquering band; 


Who knows not Dammin, and that barley- field, 
8 Which did a ſtrange and bloody harveſt yield | 10 


Many beſides did this new troop encreaſe; — 


Adan, whoſe wants made him unfit for peace ; ; 


Eliel, whoſe full quiver did always bear 
As many deaths as in it arrows were; 
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None from his hand did vain or innocent "oY 11 ; 
Scarce Love or Fate could aim ſo well as he. 
Many of Judah took wrong'd David's fide, | 
And many of old Jacob's youngeſt tribe 
Zut his chief ſtrength the Gathite ſoldiers are, e 
Each fingle man able t' o ercome a war! 120 
owift as the darts they fling through yielding a air, 5 
And hardy all as the ſtrong ſteel they bear: | 
| Alion's noble rage fits in their face, 
Terribly comely, arm'd with dreadful grace! 


Th'undaunted Prince, though thus well- guarded here, 1 


| Yet his ſtout ſoul durſt for his parents fear; 
He ſeeks for them a ſafe and quiet ſeat, 

Nor truſts his fortune with a pledge fo great. 
So, when in hoſtile fire rich Aſia's pride 


For ten years ſiege had fully ſatisfy' d, 130 


Eneas ſtole an act of higher fame, 

And bore Anchiſes through the wondering "FED :; 

A nobler burden, and a richer prey, 

Than all the Grecian forces bore away! ! os 

Go, pious Prince! in peace, in triumph go; "ROS © 
Enjoy the conqueſt of thine overthrow; : 

To have ſav'd thy Troy would far leſs glorious bez 5 
By this thou overcom'ſt their victory. 

Moab next Judah, an old kingdom, lies 


Jordan their touch, and his curs'd ſea denies : | 140 | I 


They ſee North-ſtars from o'er Amoreus? ground, 
| Edom and Petra their South part does bound: 
Eaſtwards the lands of Cuſh and Ammon lie, 
The morning's happy beams they firſt eſpy; 


The 
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The region with fat ſoil and plenty s bleſt, 
A ſoil too good to be of old poſſeſt 
By monſtrous Emins; but Lot's offspring came, 
And conquer'd both the people and the name; 
Till Seon drave them beyond Arnon's flood, 


14 


ET And their ſad bounds mark'd deep in their own blood, 


In Heſbon, his triumphant court he plac'd, 
Heſbon, by Men and Nature ſtrangely grac'd; 
A glorious town, and fill'd with all delight 


8 Which peace could yield, * well pr for 


| fight. 

But this proud city, and her pronder lord, Th 
Felt the keen rage of Iſrael's ſacred ſword ; = 
Whilſt Moab triumph'd in her torn eſtate, . 

To ſee her own become her conqueror's fate: 


Vet that ſmall remnant of Lot's parted crown 
Did, arm'd with Iſrael's fins, pluck Iſrael down: 160 


Full thrice fix years they felt fierce Eglon's yoke, 


Till Ehud's ſword God's vengeful meſſage ſpoke; 
Since then their kings in quiet held their own, 
| Quiet, the good of a not-envy'd throne ! 


And now a with old prince tae ſceptre ſway” d, 165 


Well by ks ſubjects and himſelf obey'd; 
Only before his father's gods he fell ; 

Poor wretched man! almoſt too good for hell! 
Hither does David his bleſt parents bring; 
With humble greatneſs begs of Moab's king 170 

A ſafe and fair abode, where they might live, 

Free from thoſe ſtorms with which himſelf muſt ſtrive, 

. * %%% oo 
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The king with chearful grace his ſuit approv'd, 
By hate to Saul, and love to Virtue, mov'd. 
0 « Welcome, great Knight, and your fair 2 ſaid 
he, 175 
« ; Your name found welcome long We whh me; 
« That to rich Ophir's riſing morn is known, 
« And {kretch'd-out far to the burnt ſwarthy zone: 
« Swift Fame, when her round journey ſhe does make, 
« Scorns not ſometimes us in her way to take. 180 
« Are you the man did that huge giant kill, 
Great Baal of Phegor ? and how young he 's Rill ! 
« From Ruth we heard you came; Ruth was born here, | 
« In Judah ſojourn'd, and (they ſay) match'd there 
| « To one of Bethlem; which J hope is true: 188 
« Howe'er, your virtues here entitle you: + LS 
« Thoſe have the beſt alliance always been; 
| «To gods as well as men they make us kin.“ 

He ſpoke, and ſtrait led in his thankful gueſts, 
I' a ſtately room prepar'd for ſhows and feaſts: 190 
The room with golden tapeſtry gliſter'd bright, 

At once to pleate, and to confound, the 125 

Th' excellent work of Babylonian hands ! 

In midſt a table of rich ivory ſtands, 

By three fierce tigers, and th: ee lions borne, 195 
Which grin, and fearfully the place adorn; e 
Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 
As if they hunger'd for the food they bore. 
About it beds of Libyan citron ſtood, . 
re. With ce eue dy'd 1 in Tyrian hihes' blood 200 
* e 
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(They ſay, th' Herculean art): but moſt delight 
Some Pictures gave to David's learned fight, 
Here ſeveral ways Lot and great Abram go, 
Their too-much wealth vaſt and unkind does grow; 
Thus each extreme to equal danger tends, 205 
Plenty, as well as Want, can ſeparate friends. 
Here Sodom”? s towers raiſe their proud tops on high 
(The towers, as well as men, outbrave the ky); 
By it the waves of reverend Jordan run, 
Here green with trees, there gilded with the ſun; 210 
Hither Lot's houſehold comes, a numerous train, 
And all with various bufineſs fill the plain: 
Some drive the crowding ſheep with rural hooks; 
They lift up their mild heads, and bleat in looks: 
Some drive the herds; here a fierce bullock ſcorns 21; 
THY appointed way, and runs with threatening horns; 
In vain the herdman calls him back again; 3 
The dogs ſtand off afar, and bark in vain: 
Some lead the groaning waggons, loaded high 
With ſtuff, on top of which the maidens lie: 220 
| Upon tall camels the fair ſiſters ride, ; 
And Lot talks with them both on either fide, 
Another picture to curſt Sodom brings 
Elam's proud lord, with his three ſervant- kings: 
They ſack the town, and bear Lot bound away; 225 
Whilſt in a pit the vanquiſh'd Bera lay. 85 
Buried almoſt alive, for fear of death; 
But Heaven's juſt vengeance ſav'd as yet his breath: 
Abraham purſues, and ſlays the victor's hoit, 
| Scarce had their conqueſt leiſure for a boaſt, 230 
e EN an FW gn. Ws 
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Next this was drawn the reckleſs city's flame, 
When a ſtrange hell n down from heaven there 
came. 
Here the two angels Goda Lot's W look 
With ſmiling anger; the lewd wretches, ſtrook 
With ſudden blindneſs, ſeek in vain the door; 235 
Their eyes, firſt cauſe of luſt, firſt vengeance bore. 
Through liquid air Heaven's buly ſoldiers fly, 
And drive-on clouds where ſeeds of thunder lie: 
Here the ſad ſky glows red with diſmal ſtreaks, 
Here lightning from it with ſhort trembling breaks; ; 
| Here the blue flames of ag oe brimſtone fall, 
Involving ſwiftly in one ruin all: 
The fire of trees and houſes mounts on high, 
And meets half-way new fires that ſhower from ſky. 
Some in their arms ſnatch their dear babes away ; 245 5 
At once drop down the fathers? arms and they : 
Some into waters leap with kindled hair, 
And, more to vex their fate, are burnt ev'n there. 
Men thought (ſo much a flame by art was ſhown) 
The picture's ſelf would fall in aſhes down. 2 50 
Afar old Lot toward little Zoar hies 
And dares not move (good man !) his weeping eyes: 
Behind his wife ſtood, ever fix'd alone; 
No more a woman, not yet quite a ſtone 
A laſting death ſeiz'd on her turning head; 255 
One cheek was rough and white, the other red, 
And yet a cheek: in vain to ſpeak ſhe ſtrove; 
Her lips, though ſtone, a little ſeem'd to move: 


"as 


One 


One eye was clos'd, ſur priz'd by ſudden night, 


5 Quaff d to their gods and friends: an health goes round 


| He ſung what ſpirit through the whole maſs is ſpread, 
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The other trembled ſtill with parting light: 2869 
The wind admir'd, which her hair looſely bore, 
Why it grew ſtiff, and now would play no more: 
To heaven ſhe lifted up her freezing hands, 
And to this day a ſuppliant pillar ſtands 
She try'd her heavy foot from ground to rear, 26; 
And rais'd the heel, but her toes rooted there: | 
Ah, fooliſh woman! who muſt always be 
A ſight more ſtrange than that ſhe turn'd to ſee! 
Whilſt David fed with theſe his curious eye, 
The feaſt is now ſerv*d-in, and down — he, 270 
| Moab a goblet takes of maſly gold, 
Which Zippor, and from Zippor all of . 


In the briſk grape of Arnon's richeſt ground. 
_ Whilſt Melchor to his harp with wondrous Kill 
(F or ſuch were poets then, and ſhould be ſtill) 
His noble verſe through Nature's ſecrets led: 


Every-where All; how heavens God's law approve, 
And think it reſt eternally to move; 280 
How the kind ſun uſefully comes and goes, | 
Wants it himſelf, yet gives to man repoſe ; ; 
How his round journey does for ever laſt, 
And how he baits at every ſea in haſte: 
He ſung how earth blots the moon's gilded wane, 295 
Whilſt fooliſh men beat ſounding braſs in van 
Why the great waters her ſight horns obey, 
Her changing horns, not conſtanter than they : . 


I 
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He ſung how griſly comets hang in air; 


| Why ſword and plagues attend their fatal hair; 290 


God's beacons for the world, drawn up ſo far, 
To publiſh ill, and raiſe all earth to war: 

Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud ; 

What motions vex it, till it roar ſo loud: 


How lambent fires become ſo wondrous tame, 295 


And bear ſuch ſhining winter in their flame: 


What radiant pencil draws the watery bow: 
What ties up hail, and picks the fleecy ſnow : 
| What palſy of the earth here ſhakes fix'd hills 
From off her brows, and here whole rivers ſpills. 300 | 


Thus did this Heathen Nature's ſecrets tell, 

And ſometimes miſs'd the Cauſe, but ſought it well. 
Such was the ſauce of Moab's noble feaſt, 

Till night far ſpent invites them to their reſt ; 


| Only the good old Prince ſtays Joab there, 305 8 


And much he tells, and much deſires to hear: 


He tells deeds antique, and the new deſires; 
of David much, and much of Saul, enquires. 
« Nay, gentle gueſt!“ ſaid he © fince now you 're in, 
« The ſtory of your gallant friend begin; N 


« His birth, his riſing, tell, and various fate, 

And how he flew that man of Gath of late, 
What was he call'd ? that huge and monſtrous man!“ 
With that he ſtopp'd, and Joab thus began: — 


His birth, great Sir! ſo much to mine is ty'd, 31 5 
* That praiſe of that might look from me like pride: 


6 Yet, without boaſt, his veins contain a flood 
„Of th' old Judzan lion's richeſt blood. ot 
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« From Judah Pharez, from him Eſrom, came, 
« Ram, Naſhon, Salmon, names ſpoke loud by fame: 
A name no leſs ought Boaz to appear, | 
« By whoſe bleſt match we come no ſtrangers here: 
« From him and your fair Ruth good Obed ſprung, 
From Obed j eſſe, Jeſſe, whom Fame's kindeſt tongue, 

Counting his birth, and high nobility, ſhall 3 
Not Jeſle of Obed, but of David, call, 
* David, born to him ſeventh; the fix births paſt 
Brave trials of a work more great at Jah © 
« Bleſs me! how ſwift and growing was his wit! 
The wings of Time flagg'd dully after it. 339 
« Scarce paſt a child, all wonders would he fing 5 
Of Nature's law, and power of Nature's king. 
His ſheep would ſcorn their food to hear his lay, 
„ And ſavage beaſts ſtand by as tame as they; 


The fighting winds would ſtop there, and admire, Wi « 

Learning conſent and concord from his lyre; « / 

Rivers, whoſe waves roll'd down aloud before, , 

Mute as their fiſh, would liſten towards the ſhore. WI « y 

+66; FP was now the time when firſt Saul God forſo « 1 

God Saul; the room in 's heart wild paſſions took: Wi « , 

« Sometimes a tyrant-Frenſy revel'd there, « | 

« Sometimes black Sadneſs, and deep, deep Deſpair WM. D 

« No help from herbs, or learned drugs he finds, «A 
They cure but ſometime bodies, never minds: 


« Muſic alone thoſe ſtorms of ſoul could lay; 34 

Not more Saul them, than muſic they, obey. 

« David 's now ſent for, and his harp muſt bring; 

His harp, that magic bore on every ſtring: 4 
| | mn | « We 


330 


34 


Whe | 
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„When Saul's rude paſſions did moſt tumult keep, 
« With his ſoft notes they all dropp'd down aſleep: 350 
« When his dull ſpirits lay drown'd in death and night, 
« He with quick ſtrains rais'd them to life and light, 
„Thus chear'd he Saul, thus did his fury ſwage, 
« Till wars began, and times more fit for rage. | 
„To Helah plain Philiſtian troops are come, 355 
« And war's loud noiſe ſtrikes peaceful muſic dumb. 
« Back to his rural care young David goes ; 


| « For this rough work Saul his ſtout brethren choſe : 


« He knew not what his hand in war could do, 
Nor thought his ſword could cure men's madneſs too. 
« Now Dammin 's deſtin'd for this ſcene of blood; 
« On two near hills the two proud armies ſtood, 
« Between, a fatal valley ſtretch-out wide, 
And death ſeem'd ready now on either fide; _ 
„When lo! their hoſt rais'd all a joyful ſhout, 36: * 
And from the mid an huge and monſtrous man ſtepp'd 
„Aloud they ſhouted at each ſtep he took; lout. 
« We, and the earth itſelf beneath him, ſhook, : 
« Vaſt as the hill, down which he march'd, he appear'd; 1 
* Amaz'd all eyes, nor was their army fear d. 370 
„A young tall ' ſquire (though then he ſeem'd not ſo) 
„Did from the camp at firſt before him go; 
„At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ſtrait, | 
* dweating beneath a ſhield's unruly weight, 
On which was wrought the gods? and giants' fight, 
„Rare work! all fill'd with terror and delight. 
Here a vaſt hill *gainſt thundering Baal was thrown,. | 
Trees and beaſts on't fell burnt with lightning down; 
Vor. VIII. „ — One 
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« One flings 2 mountain, and its river too, 
* Torn up with 't; that rains back on him that threy, 
Some from the main to pluck whole iſlands try; 
The fea boils round with flames ſhot thick from ſky; 
e This he believ'd, and on his ſhield he bore, 1 
. And prais'd their ſtrength, but thought bis own was 
, we. 
The valley now this monſter ſeem'd to fill; 1 
And we, methoughts, look'd up t' him ben Our hill; | 
4 All arm'd in braſs, the richeſt dreſs of war 
(A diſmal glorious ſight !) he ſhone afar; 
The ſun himſelf ſtarted with ſudden fright, 


« To ſee his beams return ſo diſmal bright: 390 
„ Braſs was his helmet, his boots braſs; and o'er 


His breaſt a thick plate of ſtrong braſs he wore; : 
His ſpear the trunk was of a lofty tree, 
> Which Nature meant ſome tall ſhip's maſt ſhould be; 
_ © Th' huge iron head ſix hundred ſhekels weigh'd, 195 | 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made; 
Able Death's worſt command to overdo, 
« Deſtroying life at once and carcaſe too. 
08 Thus arm'd he ſtood ; all direful, and all bay, 
1 And round him flung a ſcornful look away: 400 
_ « So, when a Scythian tiger, gazing round, 
An herd of kine in ſome fair plain has found, 
_ « Lowing ſecure, he ſwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his ſpots on every fide; | 
Then ſtops, and hurls his haughty eyes at all, 4% 
« In choice of ſome ſtrong neck on which to fall; 
60 Almol 


Ne 
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« Almoſt he ſcorns ſo weak, ſo cheap a prey, 
« And grieves to ſee them trembling haſte away. 
« Ye men of Jury, *he cries, if men you be, 
« And ſuch dare prove yourſelves to fame and me, 410 
« Chuſe out mongſt all your troops the boldeſt knight, 
« To try his ſtrength and fate with me in fight: 
« The chance of war let us two bear for all, 
« And they the conqueror ſerve whoſe knight ſhall fall. 
« At this he paus'd awhile : Strait, I defy. 415 
« Your gods and you; dares none come down and die? 
4 Go back for ſhame, and Egypt's ſlavery bear, 
« Or yield to us, and ſerve more nobly here, 
« Alas! ye *ave no more wonders to be done; | 
our ſorcerer Moſes now, and Joſhua, 's gone; 420 
« Your magic trumpets then could cities take, 
And ſounds of triumph did your battles make. 
* Spears in your hands and manly ſwords are vain; 
„Get you your ſpells and conjuring rods again. 
is there no Samſon here? O that there were! 425 
« In his full ſtrength, and long, enchanted hair; 
© This ſword ſhould be in the weak razor's ſtead; 
It ſhould not cut his hair off, but his head, _ 
Thus he blaſphem'd aloud; the vallies round, . 
Flattering his voice, reſtor'd the dreadful ſound: 430 
We turn'd us trembling at the noiſe, and 1 
We had behind ſome new Goliah heard. 
Twas Heaven, Heaven ſure (which David's glory 
r 
þ Through this whole a) ſuch ſacred terror ſent 
„ - 0: 


Who ſcorn'd to conquer armies not alone: 


8 « Men valiant all; nor was I us'd to fear. 


1 o all our hoſt; for there was Saul in place, 5 
Who ne'er ſaw fear but in his enemy's face; 
« His god- like ſon there in bright armour ſhone, 


Fate her own book miſtruſted at the fight; 

« On that ſide war, on this a ſingle fight. 440 
„There ſtood Benaiah, and there trembled too, 
« He who th' Egyptian proud Goliah flew; 
4 In his pale fright, rage through his eyes ſhot flame, 
« He fav his ſtaff, and bluſh'd with generous ſhane; i 
« Thouſands beſide ſtood mute and heartleſs there, 445 


Thus forty days he march'd down arm'd to fight 
+ 0 Once every morn he march'd, and once at night, 
« Slow foſe the ſun, but gallop'd down apace, 5 


With more than evening bluſhes in his face: 430 4 

= =M « When Jeſſe to the camp young David ent; 4 
4 His purpoſe low, but high was Fate's intent; 43 
« For, when the monſter's pride he ſaw and hed : 4 
Round him he look'd, and wonder'd why they fear d.. \ 
Anger and brave diſdain his heart poſſeſs'd, 5 u 
Thoughts more than manly ſwell'd his youthful br cat: Wi, p 
% Much the rewards propos'd his ſpirit enflame, «i 

5 te Saul's daughter much, and much the voice of Fe ame. WY, « 
& Theſe to their juſt intentions ſtrongly move, « ( 
But chiefly God, and his dear country's love. 460 WI. 
* Reſoly'd for combat, to Saul's tent he 's brought, i 

1 Where thus he ones as n as he fought: «1 


cc « Hencefonl 
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„ 


« hreaſtt 
« With that huge talking wretch of Gath, moleſt; 


« Fear not, the wretch blaſphemes himſelf to death, 
„And, cheated with falſe weight of his own might, 
„Has challeng*d Heaven, not us, to ſingle fight. 
« Forbid it, God ! that, where thy right is try'd, 


« Firm like ſome rock, and vaſt, he ſeems to ſtand, 
But rocks we know were op'd at thy command: 


«To every bird of heaven a prey ſhall lie; 
For 'tis not human force we ought to fear; 
„Did that, alas! plant our forefathers here? 
« Twice fifteen kings did they by that ſubdue? 


The wonders they perform'd may ſtill be done; 
« Moſes and Joſhua is, but God 's not, gone. 


« Prayers and belief are as ſtrong witchcraft Rill : 


Can reach to heaven, and thence pluck victory. 
„Count this, and then, Sir, mine th': advantage is; 
He's ſtronger far than I, my God than his. 

* Amazement ſeiz'd on all, and ſhame, to ſee 
Their own fears ſcorn'd by one ſo young as he. 490 


rl „„ .& Brave 


« « Henceforth no more, great Prince, your ſacred 


« This hand alone ſhall end his curſed breath; 46 5 


« The ſtrength of man ſhould find juſt cauſe for pride! 


© That ſoul, which now does ſuch large members ſway, 
„Through one ſmall wound will creep in haſte away; 
« And he who now dares boldly Heaven defy, S 475 


« By that whole nations of Goliahs flew? _ 48⁰ : 


We dave loſt their rod and trumpets, not their all ; 


* Theſe are more tall, more giants far, than he, 48 5 


„ 
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* Brave youth, replies the king, whoſe daring mind, 
« Ere come to manhood, leaves it quite behind; 
« Reſerve thy valour for more equal fight, 
« And let thy body grow up to thy ſprite. 
Thou 'rt yet too tender for ſo rude a foe, 49; | 
« Whoſe touch would wound thee more than him by 
_ « Nature his limbs only for war made fit, [ bloꝶ 
In thine as yet nought beſide love ſhe has writ, 
« With ſome leſs foe thy unfleſh'd valour try; | 
« This monſter can be no firſt victory. 500 | 
The lion's royal whelp does not at firſt 
For blood of Baſan bulls or tigers thirſt ; 
In timorous deer he hanſels his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer clas. 
2 8 So vaſt thy hopes, ſo unproportion'd, be, 505 
« Fortune would be aſham'd to ſecond thee. 
He ſaid, and we all murmur'd an aſſent; 
* But nought moves David from his high intent. 
« It brave to him, and ominous, does appear, | 
To be oppos'd at firſt, and conquer here; 510 
Which he reſolves. Scorn not, ſaid he, mine age; 
4 For victory comes not, like an heritage, - | 
8 ce At ſet-years : = when my father's flock I fed, 
A bear and lion, by. fierce hunger led, 
„ Broke from the wood, and ſnatch'd my lambs away; , 
« From their grim mouths I forc'd the panting prey: 
„Both bear and hon ev'n this hand did kill; |} 
On our great oak the bones and jaws hang ſtill. 
My God s the ſame, which then he was, to-day, 
And this wild » retch almoſt the ſame as they; 529 
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« Who from ſuch danger ſav'd my flock, will he 
« Of Iſrael, his own flock, leſs careful be? 

« Be 't ſo then, Saul burſts forth; and T hou on high, 
Who oft in weakneſs doſt moſt ſtrength deſcry— 
« At whoſe dread beck conqueſt expecting ſtands, 525 
« And caſts no look down on the fighters? hands 
« Afiſt what Thou inſpir'ſt; and let all ſee, 
« As boys to giants, giants are to Thee. 
Thus: and with trembling hopes of ſtrange ſucceſs, 
« [n his own arms he the bold youth does dreſs. 530 
„On 's head an helm of well-wrought braſs is plac'd, 


| « The top with warlike plume ſeverely grac'd; 


His breaſt a plate cut with rare figures bore, 
« A ſword much practis'd in death's art he wore, | 
« Yet David, us'd ſo long to no defence, ET 4 188 
« But thoſe light arms of Spirit and Innocence, 
No good in fight of that gay burden knows, 
« But fears his own arms? weight more than his foes. 
He loſt himſelf in that diſguiſe of war, 
And guarded ſeems as men by priſons are; 540 
„He therefore, to exalt the wondrous fight, _ 
« Prepares now, and diſarms himſelf for fight, 
©'Gainſt ſhield, helm, breaſt-plate; and, inſtead of thoſe, 
« Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he choſe, 
And fits them to his ling; ; then marches down; 545 
« For ſword, his enemy” s he eſteem'd his own. 
* We all with various paſſions ſtrangely gaz'd, 
Some ſad, ſome ſham'd, ſome angry; all amaz'd. 
* Nowin the valley *he ſtands; ; through 's youthful face 


Wrath checks the beauty, and ſheds manly grace, 


S 4 on 
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goth in his looks ſo join'd, that they might move 
Fear ev'n in friends, and from an enemy love. 
Hot as ripe noon, ſweet as the blooming day, 
Like July furious, but more fair than May. 

« Th' accurs'd Philiſtian ſtands on th' other fide, 
« Grumbling aloud, and ſmiles 'twixt rage and Pride, 
„ The plagues of Dagon ! a ſmooth boy, ſaid he, 


= A curſed beardleſs foe, oppos'd to me! 


« Hell! ! with what arms (hence, thou fond child 1) le: $ 
; 6 ene 
« Some friend his mother call, to tive him home. 105 


Not gone yet! if one minute more thou ſtay, 
e The birds of heaven ſhall bear thee dead away. 


e Gods! a curs'd boy !—the reſt then murmuring out; | 


He walks, and caſts a deadly grin about. 


_ « David, with chearful anger in his eyes, 465 


c Advances boldly on, and thus replies: 
Thou com'ſt, vain man! all arm'd into the field, 
« And truſteſt thoſe war toys, thy ſword and ſhield: 


« Thy pride 's my ſpear, thy blaſphemies my ſword; 
« My ſhield, thy Maker, fool! the mighty Lord 570 


Of thee and battles ; who hath ſent forth me 


„Unarm'd thus, not to fight, but conquer, thee. | 
EIn vain ſhall Dagon, thy falſe hope, withſtand; | 


In vain thy other god, thine own right hand: 


. Thy fall to man ſhall Heaven's ſtrong juſtice ſhew; 


Wretch! 'tis the only good which thou canſt do. 
He ſaid; our hoſt ſtood dully ſilent by; _ 
And durſt not truſt their ears againſt the eye; 


As much their champion's threats to him they fear'd, 


„ As when the monſter 5 threats to them they heard 


555 | 


3 115 | 
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« His flaming ſword th* enrag*d Philiſtian ſhakes, 

« And haſte t' his ruin with loud curſes makes; 

« Backward the winds his active curſes blew, 

| « And fatally round his own head they flew: 

« For now from David's ſling the ſtone is fled, 585 

« And ftrikes with joyful noiſe the monſter's head ; 

« [t ſtrook his forehead, and pierc'd * there, 

« As ſwiftly as it pierc'd before the air: 

« Down, down he falls, and bites in vain the creed; 

| « Blood, brain, and ſoul, croud ſet. _—_ the 
« wound ! -$9g0- 

« $0 a ſtrong oak, which many years had flood. 

« With fair and flouriſhing boughs, itſelf a wood — 

„Though it might long the axe's violence bear, 

« And play'd with winds which other trees did tear — 

« Yet by the thunder's ſtroke from th” root *tis rent 

So ſure the blows that from high Heaven are ſent 195 5 

„What tongue the joy and wonder can expreſs, @_ 

« Which did that moment our whole hoſt poſſefs! 

„Their jocund ſhouts th' air like a ſtorm did tear, 

* Th' amazed clouds fled ſwift away with fear: 600 

« But far more ſwift th* accurs'd Philiſtines fly, 

« And, their ill fate to perfect, baſely die. 

„With thouſand corpſe the ways around are ſtrown, 

„Jill they by the day's flight ſecure their own. 

« Now through the camp ſounds nought | but David's 
of name, 2 | 6og 

« All joys, of ſeveral ſtamp 1 TORY came 

From ſeveral paſſions: ſome his valour praiſe, 

d, « Some his free {pcech, ſome the fair popular rays 

| _« (Of 
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* Of youth, and beauty, and his modeſt guiſe ; 
« Gifts that mov'd all, but charm'd the female eyes. 
Some wonder, fome they thought *twould be ſo, ſwear : 
« And ſome ſaw angels flying through the air: 
„The baſeſt ſpirits caſt back a crooked glance 
On this great act, and fain would give 't to Chance, 
Women our hoſt with ſongs and dances meet, 61; 
« With much joy Saul, David with more, they greet, 
« Hence the king's politic rage and envy flows, 
Which firſt he hides, and ſeeks his life t' expoſe 
To generous dangers, that his hate might clear, 


And Fate or Chance the blame, nay David, bear. 620 | 
80 vain are man's deſigns ! for Fate and Chance, 
And Earth and Heaven, conſpir'd to his advance; 
His beauty, youth, courage, and wondrous wit, 3 


In all mankind but Saul did love beget. 

e Not Saul's own houſe, not his own gk blood, 
The noble cauſe's ſacred force withſtood. 
« You 've met no doubt, and kindly us'd, the fame 


of God-like Jonathan's illuſtrious name; 


A name which every wind to heaven would bear, 


Which men to ſpeak, and angels joy to hear, 630 


No angel e'er bore to his brother Mind 
A kindneſs more exalted and refin'd, 
« Than his to David; which look'd nobly down, 
, « And ſcorn'd the falſe alarums of a crown. 
At Dammin field he ſtood, and from his place 63; 
„ Leap'd forth, the wondrous conqueror to 3 
On him his mantle, girdle, ſword, and bow, 


On him his heart and ſoul, he did beſtow: 


« Not 
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( Not all that Saul could threaten or perſuade, 


In this cloſe knot the ſmalleſt looſeneſs made. 64 
4 Oft his wiſe care did the king's rage ſuſpend; 


« His own life's danger ſhelter'd oft his friend; 


« Which he expos'd a ſacrifice to fall 
« By th* undiſcerning rage of furious Saul. 


Nor was young David's active virtue grown | 645 


« Strong and triumphant in one ſex alone; 


« [mperious Beauty too it durſt invade, 


« And deeper prints in the ſoft breaſt 1 it made: 


« For there, t' Efteem and Friendſhip's graver name, 
« Paſſion was pour'd, like oil into the fame. 650 


« Like two bright eyes in a fair body plac'd, 


4 $aul's royal houſe two beauteous daughters grac'd; 


« Merab the firſt, Michal the younger, nam d; 


Both equally for different glories fam'd. _ 
« Merab with ſpacious beauty fill'd the ght, > Be: 


But too much awe chaſtis'd the bold delight: 

„Like a calm ſea, which to th' enlarged view 

« Gives pleaſure, but gives fear and reverence too. 

« Michal's feet looks clear and free joys did move, 


And no leſs ſtrong, though much more gentle, love: 
„Like virtuous kings, whom men rejoice t' obey | 
* (Tyrants themſelves leſs abſolute than they). 


Merab appear'd like ſome fair princely tower; ;- 
« Michal, ſome virgin-queen's delicious bower. 


« All Beauty's ſtores in little and in great; 665 


But the contracted beams ſhot fierceſt heat. 
A clean and lively brown was Merab's dye, 
Such as the prouder colours might envy: 


« Michal's 
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J Michal's pure ſkin ſhone with ſuch taintleſs white, 
« As ſcatter'd the weak rays of human ſight; 679 
c Her 2 and cheeks a nobler red did ſnhew, 
« Than e' er on fruits or flowers heaven's pencil drew; 
From Merab's eyes fierce and quick lightnings came, 
* From Michal's, the ſun's mild, yet active, flame: 
* Merab's long hair was gloſſy cheſnut brown; 675 
e Treſſes of paleſt gold did Michal crown. 
5 « Such was their outward form; and one might find 
. A difference not unlike it in the mind. 
« Merab with comely majeſty and ſtate _ 

„ Bore high th' advantage of her worth and fate; 680 
* Such humble ſweetneſs did ſoft Michal ſhow, 
That none who reach ſo high e'er ſtoop'd ſo low. 

_ « Merab rejoic'd in her wrack'd lovers” pain, 
And fortify'd her virtue with diſdain: n: 2 
The griefs ſne caus'd, gave gentle Michal grief 6 
= % (She wiſh'd her beauties leſs, for their relief); ; 
« Ey'n to her captives civil; yet th? excels 
„ Of naked virtue guarded her no leſs. _ | 
„ Buſineſs and power Merab's large thoughts did) ver; | 
Her wit diſdain'd the fetters of her ſex: 690 
% Michal no leſs diſdain'd affairs and noiſe, N 0 
« Yet did it not from ignorance, but choice. | 
In brief, both copies were more ſweetly drawn; 1 
* Merab of Saul, Michal of Jonathan. „ 
1 The day that David great Goliah ſlew, 695 | 
5 « Not great Goliah's ſword was more his due 
„Than Merab; by Saul's public promiſe ſhe 
Was fold then, and betroth'd to Victory; 


| cc But | 
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« But haughty ſhe did this juſt match deſpiſe | 
« (Her pride debauch'd her judgment and her eyes). 
« An unknown youth, ne'er ſeen at court before, 
Who ſhepherd's ſtaff, and ſhepherd's habit, bore, 
« The ſeventh-born ſon of no rich houſe—were ſtill 
« Th' unpleaſant forms which her high thoughts did fill: 


« And much averſion in her ſtubborn mind 705 


« Was bred by being promis'd and deſign' d. 

« Long had the patient Adriel humbly borne 

« The rougheſt ſhocks of her imperious ſcorn : _ 
« Adriel the rich; but riches were in vain, 


And could not ſet him free, nor her enchain. 710 N 
„Long liv'd they thus ;—but, as the hunted deer, 45 


« Cloſely purſued, quits all her wonted fear, 


« And takes the neareſt waves; which from the ſhore 5 


« She oft with horror had beheld before: 


« $0, whilſt the violent maid from David fled, 718 


« She leap*d to Adriel's long-avoided bed; 

«'The match was nam'd, agreed, and finiſh'd, ſtrait ; 
(So ſoon comply'd Saul's envy with her hate!) 

« But Michal, in whoſe breaſt all virtues move, 


« That hatch the pregnant ſeeds of ſacred love, 720 


© With juſter eyes the noble object meets, 

And turns all Merab's poiſon into ſweets : 

She ſaw, and wonder'd how a youth unknown 5 
„Should make all fame to come ſo ſoon his own : 


Ba She ſaw, and wonder'd how a ſhepherd*s crook 725 


© Deſpis'd that ſword at which the ſceptre ſhook ; 


*Though he ſeventh-born, and tho? his houſe but poor, 


„dhe knew. it noble Was, and would be more. 
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Oft had ſhe heard, and fancy'd oft the ſight, 
« With what a generous calm he march'd to fight; 730 | 
« In the great danger how exempt from fear, 
« And after it from pride, he did appear. 
e Greatneſs and goodneſs, and an air divine, 


„ She ſaw through all his words and actions ſhine; 


« She heard his eloquent tongue, and charming lyre, 

« Whoſe artful ſounds did violent love inſpire, 

* Though us'd all other paſlions to relieve: 

« She weigh'd all this; and well we may conceive, 

« When thoſe ſtrong —_ attack'd her doubtful 

es breaft, 

_ His beauty no leſs active than the reſt. e 
The fire thus kindled ſoon grew fierce and great, 


When David's breaſt reflected back its heat. 


Soon ſhe perceiv'd (ſcarce can Love hidden lie 
From any fight, much leſs the loving eye) 
dhe conqueror was, as well as overcome, 74 
And gain'd no leſs abroad than loſt at home. 
„ Ey'n the firſt hour they met (for ſuch a pair, 
Who in all mankind elſe fo matchleſs were, 
yet their own equals, Nature's ſelf does wed) 
A mutual warmth through both their boſoms ſpread: 


Fate gave the ſignal; both at once began 


he gentle race, and with juſt pace they ran. 

„ Ev'n fo, methinks, when two fair tapers come 
From ſeveral doors, entering at once the room, {| 
With a ſwift flight, that leaves the eye behind, 755 | 


1 Their a amorous Achte into one bght are join'd. 
Nature 
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Nature herſelf, were ſhe to judge the caſe, 
« Knew not which firſt began the kind embrace. 
Michal her modeſt flames ſought to conceal, 
« But love even th' art to hide it does reveal: 760 
Her ſoft unpractis'd eyes betray'd the theft, LY 
Love paſs'd through them, and there ſuch footſteps left! 
« She bluſh*d when he approach'd, and when he ſpoke; 
« And ſnddenty her wandering anſwers broke 2 
« Athis name's ſound; and, when ſhe heard him prais'd, 
« With concern'd haſte her thoughtful looks ſhe rais d. 
« Uncall'd- for ſighs oft from her boſom flew, 
« And Adriel's active friend ſhe? abruptly grew. _ 
« Oft, when the Court's gay youth ſtood waiting by, 
« She ſtrove to act a cold indifferency ; 5 779 
In yain ſhe ated fo conſtrain'd a part, e 
« For thouſand nameleſs things diſclos'd her heart, 
on th? other fide, David with filent pan 
5 Didi in reſpectful bounds his fires contain: 5 
His humble fear t' offend, and trembling awe, 77 5 
« Impos*'d on him a no-leſs rigorous law 
Than modeſty on her; and, though he ſtrove 
«To make her ſee 't, he durſt not tell his love. 
d: 10 tell it firſt, the timorous youth made choice 
Of muſic's bolder and more active voice; 780 
„And thus, beneath her window, did he touch 
His faithful lyre; the words and numbers ſuch. 
As did well worth my memory appear, 
, And may perneps « deſerve your princely ear: 


55 
ure 


« AWAKE, 
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« AWAKE, awake, my Lyre! 1 rh 
« And tell thy ſilent maſter's humble tale, 
„In ſounds that may prevail; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inſpire : : 
« 'Though ſo exalted ſhe, 
e And I fo lowly be, 700 
0 Tell her, ſuch different notes make all ay Harmony, 


Hark! how the frings awake: 


8 And, though the moving hand approach not der, 


* Themſelves with awful fear, 
« A kind of numerous trembling make. J 
Now all thy forces try, 
= Now all thy charms apply, 
6 * Revenge upon her ear che _— of her eye. 


„ Weak Lyre! 1 virtue ſure | 
cc « Is uſeleſs here, ſince thou art only found 800 
„ « T9 cure, but not to wound, 
0 And ſhe to wound, but not to cure. 

„Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My paſſion to remove, 
00 Phy ſic to other ls, thou * rt Nouriſhment to Lore, 


. Sleep, ſleep again, my Lyre! * 

« Fe or thou canſt never tell my humble tale 

In ſounds that will prevail; 

Nor gentle thoughts 1 in her inſpire: 
All thy vain mirth lay by, _ $10 

« Bid thy ſtrings vent ne, : 

* 8 ſleep again, my Lyre! and let thy maſter dis 

| | | ( Che 
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t the heard all this, and the prevailing ſound 

« Touch'd with delightful pain her tender wound. 

« Yet, though ſhe joy d th* authentie news to hear, 815 
« Of what ſhe gueſs'd before with jealous fear, 

« She check'd her forward joy, and bluſh'd for ſhame, 
« And did his boldneſs with forc'd anger blame, 
« The ſenſeleſs rules which firſt falſe honour taught, 
« And into laws the tyrant cuſtom brought — 820 
„Which women's pride and folly did invent, 

« Their lovers and themſelves too to torment, — 
Made her next day a grave diſpleaſure fain, 

« And all her words, and all her looks, conftrain 

« Before the trembling youth ; who, when he ſaw 82 5 
« His vital light her wonted beams withdraw, 

He curs'd his voice, his fingers, and his lyre, 
„He curs*d his too-bold tongue, and bold defire ; 
In vain he curs'd the laſt, for that {till grew; 
From all things food its ſtrong complexion drew: 
His joy and hope their chearful motions ceas'd, 

is life decay'd, but {till his love encreas'd ; 

« Whillt ſhe, whoſe heart approv'd not her diſdain, 

* Saw and endur'd his pains with greater pain. 

« But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known, 835 
„With a concernment equal to their own 

(Joyful that Heaven with his ſworn love comply'd 
To draw that knot more faſt which he had ty'd) 
„With well-tim'd zeal, and with an artful care, RE 
910 %% © Reftor'd, and better'd ſoon, the nice affair. 840 
Wich eaſe a brother's lawful power o'ercame 
die. The formal decencies of virgin-ſhame, „ 
She Vol. VIII. . 1 e She 


90 


J 


500 
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„ She firſt with all her heart forgave the paſt, 
Heard David tell his flames, and told her own at la. 
Lo here the happy point of profperous love! 84 
Which ev'n enjoyment ſeldom can improve. 
_ © Themſelves agreed, which ſcarce could fail alone; 


5 All Iſrael's wiſh concurrent with their own; 


A brother's powerful aid firm to the ſide; 
« By ſolemn vow the king and father ty'd: $50 
*All jealous fears, all nice diſguiſes, paſt, 

All that in leſs-ripe love offends the taſte; 
In either's breaſt their ſouls both meet and wed, 
Their heart the nuptial-temple and the bed. 
«And, though the groſſer cates were yet not dreſt, 85 ; 

„ By which their bodies muſt ſupply this feaſt, 
Bold hopes prevent flow pleaſure” 8 Ungering bink, 
As ſaints, aſſur'd of heaven, enjoy 't on earth. 
& All this the king obſerv'd; and well he ſa s 
„ Wbat ſcandal, and what danger, it might draw 800 
T“ oppoſe this juſt and popular match; but meant 
T'“ out-malice all refuſals by conſent, 
He meant the poiſonous grant ſhould mortal prore; 
He meant t enſnare his virtue by his love: 
And thus he to him ſpoke, with more of art 86; 
7M And fraud, than well became the kingly part:— 
Vour valour, David, and high worth, ſaid he, 
Jo praiſe is all men's duty, mine to ſee 


E Rewarded; and we ſhall t' our utmoſt powers 


Do with like care that part, as you did yours. $9 

“ Forbid it, God! we like thoſe kings ſhould prove, 

** Who fear the virtues which they re bound to love. 
3 1 c & Our 
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« Your piety does that tender point ſecure, _ 
« Nor will my a&s ſuch humble thoughts endure : 

« Your nearneſs to *t rather ſupports the crown, 875 
« And th? honours given to you encreaſe our own. 

« All that we can we il give; tis our intent, 

« Both as a guard and as an ornament, 

«To place thee next ourſelves; Heaven does approve; 
« And my ſon's friendſhip, and my daughter's love, 

„Guide fatally, methinks, my willing choice; 
« | ſee, methinks, Heaven in 't, and I rejoice. 

« Bluſh not, my ſon ! that Michal's love I name, 

« Nor need ſhe bluſh to hear it; *tis no ſhame 


« And all men but thy rivals like it well. 


Merab, my elder comfort, had been thine : 


And deareſt preſent made me by the chaſte 

* Ahinoam ; and, unleſs ſhe me deceive, 

* When I to Jonathan my crown ſhall leave, 

* Twill be a ſmaller gift. 895 

*1f I thy generous thoughts may undertake 3 
© To gueſs, they are what jointure thou ſhalt make 
Fitting her birth and fortune: and, ſince ſo 
Cuſtom ordains, we mean t' exact it to. 

The jointure we exa is, that ſhall be 900 

No leſs advantage to thy fame than ſhe, 
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« Nor ſecret now; fame does it loudly tell, my | 
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«If Merab's choice could have comply'd with mine, : 
And her's, at laſt, ſhould have with mine comply'd, a 


„Had I not thine and Michal's heart deſcry'd. 890 
Take whom thou lov'ſt, and who loves thee; the laſt 
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Go where Philiſtian troops infeſt the land, 

ee Renew the terrors of thy conquering hand; | 
ce When thine OWN hand, which needs muſt conquere 
{6 ove; 
de In this joint cauſe of honour and of love, gox 
* An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall ſlay, 

« And for a dower their hundred foreſkins Pay, 

«6 Be Michal thy reward : did we not know 

"6 Thy mighty fate, and worth that makes it ſo, 
We ſhould not cheaply that dear blood expoſe, 910 
« Which we to mingle with our own had choſe: 
But thou *rt ſecure; and, ſince this match of thine 


We to the public benefit deſign, 


«A public good ſhall its beginning grace, 


EF” And give triumphant omens of thy race. 915 


Thus ſpoke the king: the happy youth bow'd low: 
6 Modeſt and graceful his great joy did ſhow; 

« 'The noble taſk well pleas'd his generous mind, 

And nought t except againſt it could he find, 
But that his miſtreſs? price too cheap appear'd; 929 
« No danger, but her ſcorn of it, he fear'd. 


| „She with much different ſenſe the news e | 


« At her high rate ſhe trembled, bluſh'd, and griev'd; 
« *Tyas a leſs work the conqueſt of his foes, 


4 * Than to obtain her leave his hve t? expole. 92588 


Their kind debate on this ſoft point would prove 

3 « Tedious, and needleſs, to repeat: if love 
(As ſure it has) e'er touch'd your princely breaſt 
c Twill to your gentle thoughts at full ſuggeſt 


All 


20 
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« All that was done, or ſaid; the grief, hope, fears; ; 
« His troubled joys, and her obliging tears. 
In all the pomp of paſſion's reign they part; 

« And bright prophetic forms enlarge his heart: 
Victory and fame, and that more quick delight 


« Of the rich prize for which he was to fight. 935 


« Tow'rds Gath he went, and in one month (fo ſoon 
« A fatal and a willing work is done! * 
« A double dower, two hundred foreſkins, brought 


Of choice Philiſtian knights with whom he fought, 


« Men that in birth and valour did excel, 940 
« Fit for the cauſe and hand by which they fell. 

« Now was Saul caught; nor longer could delay 

« The two reſiſtleſs lovers* happy day. 


« Though this day's coming long had ſeem'd and flow, 7 
« Yet ſeem'd its ſtay as long and tedious now; 065 - 


« For, now the violent weight of eager love 

« Did with more haſte ſo near its centre move, 

„He curs'd the ſtops of form and ſtate, which lay 
« In this laſt ſtage, like ſcandals, in his way. 
On a large gentle hill crown'd with tall wood, 
„Near where the regal Gabaah proudly ſtood, 


« A tent was pitch'd, of green wrought damaſk made, . 


And ſeem'd but the freſh foreſt's natural ſhade ; 3 
Various and vaſt within, on pillars borne 


Of Shittim-wood, that uſefully adorn. 955 


Hither to grace the nuptial- feaſt, does Saul 
Of the twelve tribes th' elders and captains call : 
And all around the idle, buſy crowd 

j "With ſhouts and _— tell their joy aloud. 
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. 6 They made but the faint dawn to her full day. 
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cc Lo! the preſs breaks, and from their ſeveral homes 
& In decent pride the bride and bridegroom comes. 
« Before the bride, in a long double row 
With ſolemn pace thirty choice virgins go, 
« And make a moving galaxy on earth ; 
*All heavenly beauties, all of higheſt birth; 9063 
e All clad in livelieſt colours, freſh and fair 
As che bright flowers that crown'd their brighter hair; 
All in that new-blown age which does inſpire 
__ « Warmth in themſelves, in their beholders fire, 
' Hut all this, and all elſe the ſun did &er, 970 
Or fancy ſee, in her leſs-bounded ſphere, 
The bride herſelf out-ſhone ; and one would ſay 


_ « Behind a numerous train of ladies went, 5 
Who on their dreſs much fruitleſs care had ſpent; 
Vain gems, and unregarded coſt, they bore, 
* For all men's eyes were ty'd to thoſe before. 
The bridegroom's fowrithing troop fill Pd next the 
, wu - 
ee With thirty comely youths of acklet: 7 race, 
That march'd before; and Heaven around his head | 
The graceful beams of joy and beauty ſpread. 
„80 the glad ſtar, which men and angels love, 
Prince of the glorious hoſt that ſhines above 
(No light of heaven ſo chearful or ſo gay) 
Lifts up his ſacred lamp, and opens day. 985 
The king himſelf, at the tent's crowned gate, | 
In all his robes of ceremony? and ſtate, 


le 


& Fate 
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« gate to receive the train; on either hand 
« Did the high-prieſt and the great prophet ſtand: 


« Adriel behind, Jonathan, Abner, Jeſſe, 990 


« And all the chiefs in their due order preſs. 

« Firſt Saul declar'd his choice, and the juſt cauſe 

« Avow'd by' a general murmur of applauſe ; 
Then ſign'd her dower; and in few wards he pray'd, 
« And bleſt, and gave the joyful, trembling maid 995 
« T' her lover's hands; who, with a chearful look 

« And humble geſture, the vaſt preſent took. 

« The nuptial-hymn ftrait ſounds, and muſics play, 

« And feaſts and balls ſhorten the thoughtleſs day 


« To all but to the wedded; till at laſt 1009 


« The long-wiſh*d night did her kind ſhadow caſt; 
« At laſt th? ineſtimable hour was cone 


« To lead his conquering prey in triumph home, 
« T” a palace near, dreſt for the nuptial-bed, 


« (Part of her dower) he his fair princeſs led; 1005 
« Saul, the high-prieſt, and Samuel, here they leave, | 


« Who, as they part, their weighty bleſſings give. 
« Her vail is now put on; and at the gate 
« The thirty youths and thirty virgins wait 


« With golden lamps, bright as the flames they bore, 


« To light the nuptial-pomp, and march before ; ; 
The reſt bring home in ſtate the happy pair, 

* To that laſt ſcene of bliſs, and leave them there 
All thoſe free joys inſatiably to prove, 

«With which rich Beauty feaſts the glutton Love. 10 15 


But ſcarce, alas! the firſt ſeven days were paſt, 7 


„In which the public nuptial triumphs laſt, 
Dn When 
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ay « (Such ſubtle cares his jealous thoughts torment!) 


20 COWLEY'S POEMS. 
When Saul this new alliance did repent | | 
He envy'd the good work himſelf had done; 1020 

« Fear'd David leſs, his ſervant than his ſon. 
Neo longer his wild wrath could he command ; 

« He ſeeks to ſtain his own imperial hand 
In his ſon's blood; and, that twice cheated too, 
« With troops and armies does one life purſue. 102; 
* Said I but one! his thirſty rage extends 

«To th? lives of all his kindred and his friends; ; 
Ev'n Jonathan had dy'd for being fo, 

Ne Had not juſt God put-by th' unnatural blow. 
ou ſee, Sir, the true cauſe which brings us here: 
« No ſullen diſcontent, or groundleſs fear; 

« No guilty act or end calls us from home ; 

Only to breathe in peace awhile we come; ; 
Ready to ſerve, and in mean ſpace to pray 


o Fe or 8 who us receive, and him who drives away.” 1 
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FOURTH 
THE DAVID 


50 


THE ARGUMENT. 


| Moab c carries his gueſts to hunt at Nebo; in the x wa 
falls into diſcourſe with David, and deſires to knoy 

of him the reaſons of the change of government in 
Iſrael; how Saul came to the crown, and the ſtory 
of him and Jonathan. David's ſpeech, containing 
the ſtate of the commonwealth under the Judges; 
the motives for which the people deſired a king; their | 
Deputies? ſpeech to Samuel upon that ſubjeR, and his 
reply. The aſſembling of the people at the taberna- 
cle, to enquire God's pleaſure. God's ſpeech. The 
character of Saul; his anointing by Samuel, and 
election by lot; the defection of his people. The 
war of Nahaſh king of Ammon againſt Jabeſh-Gilead; 
Saul and Jonathan's relieving of the town. Jona- 
than's character; his ſingle fight with Nahaſh, whom 

he ſlays, and defeats his, army. The confirmation 
of Saul's kingdom at Gilgal, and the manner of 8a · 
muel's quitting his office of Judge. The war with 
the Philiſtines at Macmas : their ſtrength, and the 
| weakneſs of Saul's forces; his exerciſing of the 
prieſtly function, and the judgment denounced by 
Samuel againſt him. Jonathan's diſcourſe with hi 
Eſquire; their falling alone upon the enemy's out. 
guards at Senes, and after upon the whole army; tie Wl 
wonderful defeat of it. | Saul's raſh vow, by which Wi $i 

| Jonathaniis to be put to death, but! is ſaved * the r 
on. 3 * 07 


THE DAVIDEIS, 


BOOK IV. 


eig fate and kind diſconrls thus robb'd the 


night 
Of half her natural and more juſt delight, 
Moab (whom temperance did ſtill vigorous wy. 
And regal cares had us'd to moderate ſleep). 


Up with the ſun aroſe ; and, having thrice  &g __ 


With lifted hands bow'd towards his ſhining riſe, - 
And thrice tow'rds Phegor, his Baal's holieſt hill 
(With good and pious prayers, directed ill) 
Call'd to the chace his friends, who for him ſtay'd ; 


The glad dogs bark' d, the chearful horſes neigh'd. 10 


Moab his chariot mounts, drawn by four ſteeds, 
The beſt and nobleſt that freſh Zerith breeds, 

Al white as ſnow, and ſpriteful as the light, 
With ſcarlet trapt, and foaming gold they bite. | 
He into it young David with him took, 1 
Did with reſpe& and wonder on him look 

Since laſt night's tory, and with greedier ear 

The man, of whom ſo much he heard, did hear. 

The well-born youth of all his flouriſhing court 


March gay behind, and joyful, to the ſport; 20 
ER” = 5 Some 
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284. COWLEY'S POE MS. 
Some arm'd with bows, ſome with ſtraight javelins, ride; 
Rich ſwords and gilded quivers grace their ſide. 
*Midf the fair troop David's tall brethren rode, 
And Joab, comely as a fancied god; 

They entertain'd th' attentive Moab beds : 
With looſe and various talk that chance affords, 


| Whilſt they pac'd ſlowly on; but the wiſe king 


Did David's tongue to weightier ſubjects bring. 

« Much,“ faid the king, much I to Joab owe, 
* For the fair picture drawn by him of you; 30 
„ 'Twas drawn in little, but did acts expreſs 
« So great, that largeſt hiſtories are leſs. 

| « J ſee, methinks, the Gathian monſter ſtill; 

e His ſhape laſt night my mindful dreams did al. 

4 Strange tyrant Saul, with envy to purſue 35 


1 The praiſe of deeds whence his own ſafety grew! 


I've heard (but who can think it ?) that his fon 
Has his life's hazard for your friendſhip run; 
* His matchleſs ſon, whoſe worth (if fame be true); 
Lifts him *bove all his countrymen but you, 40 

& With whom it makes him one.” Low David bows, 
But no reply Moab's ſwift tongue allows. | 

« And pray, kind oveſt ! ! whilſt we ride thus,” ; ſays he 
* (To gameful Nebo ſtill three leagues there 3 
The ſtory of your royal friend relate, 45 | 
« And his ungovern'd fire's imperious fate; 

0 Why your great State that nameleſs family choſe, | 
And by what ſteps to Iſrael's throne they roſe.” 

He faid: and David thus: « From Egypt's and: 


—. * You” ve heard, Sir, of what rong unarmed hand 50 


60 « Our | 


ur 1 
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& Our fathers came, Moſes their facred guide; ; 
« But he in fight of the given country dy'd: 
« His fatal promis'd Canaan was on high, 
« And Joſhua's ſword muſt th? active rod ſupply : 
It did ſo, and did wonders. 8 
« From ſacred Jordan to the Weſtern main, 
« From well-clad Libanus to the Southern plain 
« Of naked ſands, his winged conqueſts went ; 
« And thirty kings to hell uncrown'd he ſent, 
« Almoſt four hundred years, from him to Saul, 60 
In too much freedom paſt, or foreign thrall. 
Oft ſtrangers? iron ſceptres bruis'd the land 
« (Such {till are thoſe borne by a conquering band); ; 
„Oft pitying God did well-form'd ſpirits raiſe, _ 
« Fit for the toilſome buſineſs of their days, 698 
« To free the groaning nation, and to give ; 
„Peace firſt, and then the rules in peace to live. 
gut they whoſe ſtamp of power did chiefly lie 
In characters too fine for moſt men's eye, 5 
« Graces and gifts divine ;—not painted bright 7 
« With ſtate to awe dull minds, and force t' affright ;— i 
* Were ill obey'd whilſt living, and at death 
« Their rules and pattern vaniſh'd with their breath. 
„The hungry rich all near them did devour ; 
Their judge was Appetite, and their law was Power. 
x Not Want itſelf could luxury reſtraan 
„For what that emptied, Rapine fill'd again. 
* Robbery the field, Oppreſſion ſack'd the town; | 
© What the Sword's reaping To's was glean'd by * 

8 Gown. 


cc At 


e At courts, and ſeats of juſtice, to complain, 80 
e Was to be robb'd more vexingly again. 

ce Nor was their Luft leſs active or leſs bold, 

« Amidſt this rougher ſearch of blood and gold; 


e Weak beauties they corrupt, and force the ſtrong ; 
« The pride of old men that, and this of young. 85 


Vou Pave heard perhaps, Sir, of lewd Gibeah's ſname, 


Which Hebrew tongues ſtill tremble when they name: 

« Alarmed all by one fair ſtranger's eyes, 

As to a ſudden war, the town does rife, 

„ Shaking and pale, half-dead ere they begin 90 
The ſtrange and wanton tragedy of their fin: _ 

e All their wild luſts they force her to ſuſtain, 


Till by ſhame, ſorrow, wearineſs, and pain, 


e She midſt their loath'd and cruel kindneſs dies; 


4 Of monſtrous Juſt the innocent ſacrifice, _ 95 


«© This did, 'tis true, a civil war create 
(The frequent curſe of our looſe-govern'd ſtate) ; 
All Gibeah's, and all Jabeſh” blood it coſt; 
Near a whole tribe, and future kings, we Joſt. p 
Firm in this general earthquake of the land, 100 

« How could religion, its main pillar, ſtand? 

« Proud and fond man his Father's worſhip hates, 
_ « Himſelf, God's creature, his own god creates! 
Hence in each houſhold ſeveral deities grew, 


And when no old one pleas'd, they fram'd a new: 105 


"0 The only land which ſerv'd but One before, 
Did th only then all nations' gods adore. ; 
«& They ſerv'd their gods at firſt, and ſoon their kings 


ce 1 heir choice of that this latter lavery brings); | 
| 1 Til } 
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« Till ſpecial men, arm'd with God's warrant, broke 
« By juſteſt force th' unjuſtly- forced yoke; 
« Al matchleſs perſons, and thrice worthy they 


« Of power more great, or lands more apt t' obey. 
At laſt the prieſthood join'd, in Ithamar's ſon, 


« But, whilſt mild Eli and good Samuel were 
« Bufied with age, and th? altar's ſacred care, 


« Who? expoſe to ſcorn and hate both them and it. 

0 Elis curs'd houſe th? exemplar vengeance bears 120 
„Of all their blood, and all ſad Iſrael's tears; 

« His ſons abroad, himſelf at home, lies ſlain ; 

6 [{rae] *s captiv*d, God's ark and law are ta en. : 

« Thus twice are nations by ill princes vex'd, 


5 bey ſuffer By them firſt, and For them next. 125 


« $2muel ſucceeds ;—fince Moſes, none before 

« 5 much of God in his bright boſom bore. 

en vain our arms Philiſtian tyrants ſeiz'd ; 

« Heaven's magazines he open'd when he pleas'd: 


0 He rains and wind for auxiharies brought; 130 | 


"He muſter'd flames and thunders when he fought. 
"Thus thirty years with ſtrong and ſteady hand 
„He held th* unſhaken balance of the land; 

At laſt his ſons th' indulgent father choſe 

To ſhare that ſtate which they were born to loſe : 
Their hateful acts that ne s birth did haſte, 
Which had long growth i' th' womb of ages paſt, 
To this (for ſtill were ſome great periods ſet, 

" There 's 1 808 knot of ſeveral cauſes met) 


55 
i 


« More weight and luſtre to the ſceptre won; 115 


« To their wild ſons they their high charge commit, 


The 
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| 
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„A mutinous itch of change; ; a dull deſpair 


„ Of common means; the pride « of heart and ſcorn 


Her maids with comely diligence round her ſpun, | | 
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" The threats concurr'd of a rough neighbouring u wary 

A mighty ſtorm long gathering from afar ; 

« For Ammon, beighten d with mix'd nations” aid, 
Like torrents ſwoln with rain, prepar'd the land t' in 
„Samuel was old, and, by his ſons? ill choice, Ivade. 
„ Turn'd dotard in th' unſkilful vulgar's voice; 145 

« His ſons ſo ſcorn'd and hated, that the lane 
« Nor hop'd, nor wiſh'd, a victory from their hand, 
„ 'Theſe were the juſt and faultleſs cauſes why 
« 'The general voice did for a Monarch cry; 
But God ill grains did in this incenſe ſmell; 1 504 
cc Wrapp'd i in fair leaves he law the canker dwell: 


: « Of helps divine, oft prov'd; a faithleſs care 


Of th' humble yoke under low Judges borne. 155 
cc They ſaw the ſtate and glittering pomp which ble 5 
In vulgar ſenſe the ſceptres of the Eaſt; 
They ſaw not power's true ſource, and ſcom'dr obe N 

* Perſons that look'd no dreadfuller than they; | 
_ « They miſs*'d courts, guards, a a and numerous 
1 „„ by | | 160 
06 Our Judges, like their 3 85 were ds and RES 
On an old bench of wood, her ſeat of ſtate | 
Beneath the well-known palm, wiſe Debor ah ſate; | ; 


| « And ſhe too, when the pleadings there were done: 

„ With the ſame goad Shamgar his oxen drives 
: Which took, the ſun before lx hundred lives | 
„ « From 
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- 


From his ſham'd foes: he midſt his work dealt laws; 
« And oft was his plough ſtopp'd to hear a cauſe : 


4 After won fields, ſack'd towns, and princes ſlain; ; 
His ſceptre that, and Ophra's threſhing- floor 
« The ſeat and emblem of his juſtice bore. 
« What ſhould I Jair, the happieſt father, name! ? 


« For the moſt wretched ? Both at once did keep 
„The mighty flocks of Iſrael and their ſheep. 
Oft from the field in haſte they ſummon'd were 

« Some weighty foreign embaſly to hear; 

They call'd their ſlaves, their ſons, and friends, around, 
« Who all at ſeveral cares were ſcatter'd found ; 

« They waſh'd their feet, their only gown put on, 

« And this chief work of ceremony was done. 

«Theſe reaſons, and all elſe that could be ſaid, 


wa! 
2 


2 


„Through all the tribes, make all deſire a bas; 5 
* And to their Judge ſelected deputies bring 
This harſh demand; which Nacol for the reſt 
6 bold and artful mouth) thus with much grace 
42 expreſs'd: — 


„Of much- ow'd thanks, for the bright thirty years 

- | « ()f Your juſt reign; | and at your teet ro lay : 
Al that our grateful hearts can weakly pay 

In unproportion'd words; for you alone 


From 
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« Nor did great Gideon his old flail diſdain, 170 


Or mournful Jephtha, known no leſs to fame 173 


ln a ripe hour by factious elequence ſpread 185 


We 're come, moſt ſacred Judge! ! to pay thy : arrears. 


„The not unkit reward, who ſeek for none. 19 5 
Vor. III. 7 ES 3 e 


— 
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* 
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c But, hen our forepalt Uls we call to mind, 
And ſadly think how little 's left behind 
« Of your important life, whoſe ſudden date 
e Would diſinherit th? unprovided ſtate; 
« When we conſider how unjuſt *tis, you, 200 
e Who ne'er of power more than the burden kney, 
4 At once the weight of that and age ſhould have 
« (Your ſtoopin g days preſs*d doubly towards the grave); | 
When we behold by Ammon's youthful rage, 
Proud in th' advantage of your peaceful age, 20; | 
« And all th' united Eaft, our fall confpir'd; | 
* And that your ſons, whom chiefly we defir'd 
As ſtamps of you, in your lov'd room to place, 
« By unlike acts that noble ſtamp defacez; _ 
Midſt theſe new fears and ills we're fore dit to fly 
« T' a new, and yet unpractis'd, remedy; 5 | 
A ned one, but long promis'd, and foretold 
By Moſes, and to Abraham ſhown of oldè 
A prophecy long forming in the womb 
Of teeming years, and now to ripeneſs come. 21;} 
„This remedy 's a King; for this we all 
« With an inſpir'd and zealous union call: 
And, in one ſound when all men's voices join, 
The muſic 's tun'd, no doubt, by hand divine: 
4 *Tis God alone ſpeaks a whole nation's voice; 220 
„That is his public language; but the choice 
„ Of what Peculiar head that crown muſt bear, 
„From you, who his Peculiar organ are, 
« We” expect to hear: the people ſhall to you 


« Their king, the King his crown and people, owe. | 
| « To 
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« To your great name what luſtre will it bring 
I have been our Judge, and to have made our King! 
4 He bow'd, and ended here; and Samuel ſtrait, 
te Pauſing awhile at this gr eat queſtion” 8 weight, e 
« With a grave ſigh, and with a thoughtful eye, 230 
« That more of care than paſſion did deſcry, 


« Calmly replies—Y ou *re ſure the firſt, ſaid he,' 
« Of freeborn men that begg'd for ſlavery, = 


| «] fear, my friends, with heavenly manna fed, 


(Our old forefathers? crime) we luſt for bread. 235 
Long ſince by God from bondage drawn, I fear, 
„We build anew th* Egyptian brick- kiln here. 


« Cheat not yourſelves with words ; for, 3 a King 
« Be the mild name, a Tyrant is the thing. . 
* Let his power looſe, and you ſhall quickly ee 249 


« How mild a thing unbounded man will be. 25 
« He ill lead you forth your hearts? cheap blood to o ſpill, | 
„Where'er his guideleſs paſſion leads his will: 

« Ambition, luſt, or {pleen, his wars will raiſe; | 

* Your lives? beſt price his thirſt of wealth or praiſe: 
« Your ableſt ſons for his proud guards he ?ll take, 


„And by ſuch hands your yoke more grievous make: 


4 Your daughters and dear wives he l force aways 


« His luxury ſome, and ſome his luſt, t' obey : 


His idle friends your hungry toils ſhall eat, 2 50 


© Drink your rich wines, mix d with your blood and 


cc ſweat. 


„Then you'll all ligh, but Gigs will eh be; 


5 And not your 1 themſelves, or looks, be free: 


2 « ' Robb'd : 
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ce Robb? d ev'n of hopes, when you theſe ills fuflai,. 

, « Your watery eyes you 'I then turn back in vain 255 
e On your old Judges, and perhaps on me, 
« Nay, ev'n my ſons, howe'er they? unhappy be 


In your diſpleaſure now; not that I'd clear 
« Their guilt, or mine own innocence indear : 


* Witneſs th' unutterable Name, there 's nought 260 
Of private ends into this queſtion brought. 
„ But why this yoke on your own necks to draw? 

« Why man your God, and paſſion made your Law! 
Methinks (thus Moab interrupts him here) 


« The good old ſeer *gainſt Kings was too ſevere. 20 


Tis jeſt to tell a people that they re free; 


e Who, or How many, ſhall their maſters * 5 


: « Is the ſole doubt; laws guide, but cannot reign; 
. And, though they bind not kings, yet they reſtrain, 


* ] dare affirm (fo much I truſt their love) 270 


« 'That no one Moabite would his ſpeech approve. 
« But, pray go on.—'Tis true, Sir, he replies; 
* Yet men whom age and action render wiſe 

« So much great changes fear, that they believe 


All evils will, which may, from them arrive. 275 
« On men reſolv'd theſe threats were ſpent in vain; | 


e All that his Power or eloquence could obtain 
4 Was, to enquire God's will ere they proceed 
« T' a work that would ſo much his bleſſing need. 


« A ſolemn day for this great work is ſet, 280 


« And at th' anointed tent all Iſrael met 
Expect th' event; below, fair bullocks fry 
"Ih hallow'd flames ; above, chere mount on high 


« The} 


280 | 
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« The precious clouds of incenſe ; and, at laſt, 


« The ſprinkling, prayers, and all due honours, 753 


« Lo! we the ſacred bells o' th' ſudden hear, 

« And in mild pomp grave Samuel does appear. 

His ephod, mitre, well-cut diadem, on; 

« Th' oraculous ſtones on his rich breaſt-plate ſhone. © 

« Tow'rds the blue curtains of God's holieſt place 290 
« (The temple's bright third heaven) he turn'd his face; 
« Thrice bow'd he, thrice the ſolemn muſic play d, 
„ And at third reſt thus the great prophet pray' d- — 
Almighty God, to whom all men that be 


« Owe all they have, yet none ſo much as we; 295 


« Who, though thou fill'ſt the ſpacious world alone, 


Thy too-ſmall court, haſt made this place thy throne ; | 


„With humble knees, and humbler hearts, lo! here, 
« Blet Abraham's ſeed implores thy gracious ear: 
„Hear them, great God! and thy juſt will inſpire z 
« From 'Thee, their long- known King, they” a king 
4 defire. - 
« Some gracious ſigns of thy good l ſend; 
„Which, lo! with ſouls relign'd, we humbly here at- 
"a. 
«He ſpoke, and 8 he bow'd, and all about 
„ Silence and reverend horror ſeiz'd the rout; 305 - 
© The whole tent ſhakes, the flames on th' altar by 
In thick dull rolls mount ſlow and heavily; _ 
„The ſeven lamps wink; and, what does moſt diſmay, 
© Th* oraculous gums ſhut-in their natural day: 
The ruby's cheek grew pale; the emerald by 310 
: Faded ; a cloud o'crcaſt the ſapphir 8 ky; 


U3 = i The 
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« The diamond's eye look'd ſleepy ; - and wait night, 
„ Of all thoſe little ſuns eclipsꝰd the light: 
Sad ſigns of God' s dread anger for our ſin; — | 
But ſtrait a wondrous brightneſs from within 315 
„ Strook through the curtains; for no earthly cloud 
„Could thoſe ſtrong beams of heavenly glory ſhroud; 
< The altar's fire burn'd pure, and every ſtone 
ce Their radiant parent the gay ſun out-ſhone ; 
Beauty th' illuſtrious viſion did impart = 320 | 
. 60 To every face, and j Joy to every heart; | 
In glad effects God's preſence thus appear'd, | 
« And thus in wondrous ſounds his voice was heard: | 
This ſtubborn land fins ſtill, nor is it Thee, but Us 0 
cc * (Who' ave been {0 gt their King) they ſeek to caſt | 
+. eel os . 1 85 326 
« Five hundred rolling years hath this ſtiff nation ſtrove 1 
« T” exhauſt the boundleſs flores of 0 our unfathom d , 
=." IE, © | 
« Be t ſo then; yet once more are we refoly'd to try , 
T' outweary them through all their fins variety: | 
* Afemble, ten days hence, the numerous people here, g 
* To draw the royal lot which our hid mark ſhall bear. 
cc * Diſmiſs them now in Peace! but their next crime 1 
mall bring = 
« Ruin without . BY on 1 them, and on their king. 
0 Ih" Almighty ſpoke ; th' aſtoniſh'd people part 
0 © With various ſtamps impreſs'd on every heart: 335 
«Some their demand repented, others prais'd; f 


4 Some had no thoughts at all, but ſtar'd and _ | 


\&« There , 
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1 55 There dwelt a man, nam'd Gia 1 in Gibeah town, 


« For wiſdom much, and much for courage, known 3 


« More for his ſon; his üg ſon was Saul, 340 


« Whom nature, ere the lots, t' a throne did call. 

« He was much prince, and when, or whereſoe'er, 

« His birth had been, then had he reign'd, and there. 
« Such beauty, as great ſtrength thinks no diſgrace, 


« Smil'd in the manly features of his face; 345 
« His large, black eyes, fill'd with a ſpriteful light, | 


« Shot forth ſuch lively and illuſtrious night, 


As the ſun-beams, on jet reflecting, ſhow ; 


4 His hair, as black, in long curl'd waves did flow ; 


« His tall ſtraight body amidſt thouſands ſtood, 350 : 
« Like ſome fair pine o'erlooking all th” ignobler wood. 
Of all our rural ſports he was the 8 

« 80 ſwift, ſo ſtrong, ſo dextrous, none beſide. Y 

© Reſt was his toil, labours his luſt and game; 


© No natural wants could his fierce diligence "EY 
Not thirſt nor hunger; he would Journeys go 


« Through raging heats, and take repoſe in ſnow, 


His ſoul was ne'er unbent from weighty care; 
« But active as ſome mind that turns a ſphere. 


His way once choſe, he forward thruſt outright, 360 


« Nor ſtep'd aſide for dangers or delight. 

« Yet was he wiſe all dangers to foreſee; 

* But born t' affright, and not to fear, was he. 
„His wit was ſtrong, not fine; and on his tongus 


An artleſs grace, above all SPOT hung. 365 


© Theſe virtues too the rich unuſual dreſs 
«Of modeſty adgrn'd, and humbleneſs; 
94 « Like 
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c Like a rich varniſh o'er fair pictures laid, 
« More freſh and laſting they the colours made. 

e Till power and violent fortune, which did find 370 
« No ſtop or bound, o'erwhelm'd no leſs his mind, 
Did, deluge-like, the natural forms deface, _ 

And brought forth unknown monſters in their place, 

* Forbid it, God! my maſter's ſpots ſhould be, 

« Were they not ſeen by all, diſclos*d by me ! 375 
e But ſuch he was; and now to Ramah went 
(So God diſpos'd) with a ſtrange, low 1 intent. 
Great God! he went loſt aſſes to enquire, 
And a ſmall preſent, his ſmall queſtion's hire, 
Brought ſimply with him, to that man to give, 380 
From whom high Heaven's chief gifts he muſt receive: 


+I Strange play of Fate! when mightieſt human 1 


Hang on ſuch ſmall, imperceptible ſtrings! 
_ «< *Twas Samuel's birth-day; a glad annual feaſt 
« All Rama kept; Samuel his wondering gueſt 385 
With ſuch reſpe leads to it, and does grace 
With the choice meats 0? th' feaſt, and higheſt place; 
Which done, him forth alone the prophet brings, 
And feaſts his raviſh'd ears with nobler things: 


« He tells the mighty fate to him aſſign'd, 3090 


And with great rules fill'd his capacious mind; 
* Then takes the ſacred vial, and does ſned 

« A crown of myſtic drops around his head; 

« Drops of that royal moiſture which does know 


No mixture, and diſdajns the place below. 395 


Soon comes the kingly day, and with it brings 925 
A new account of time upon his wings. 


6c The 


Q I} 


he 


« The people met, the rites and prayers all paſt, 
« Bchold ! the heaven-inſtrutted lot is caſt; 


« Forth Benjamin, forth leaps the houſe of Cis: 

« As olimmering ſtars, juſt at th' approach of day, 
« Caſhier*d by troops, at laſt drop all away; 

« By ſuch degrees all men's bright hopes are gone, 


« Ev'n here perhaps the people's ſhout was heard, 


« Above the whole vaſt throng he' appear'd ſo tall, 
As if by Nature made for th' head of all; 


Twas ſome wiſe eye the blind lot guided fo: 

zut blind unguided lots have more of choice 5 
« And conſtancy than the ſlight vulgar's voice. 

«Fre yet the crown of ſacred oil is dry, 


Some grow enrag'd their own vain hopes to miſs, - 
Some envy Saul, ſome ſcorn the houſe of Cis : 

« Some their firſt mutinous wiſh, © a King !” repent, 
As if, ſince that, quite ſpoil'd by God's conſent : 


* All leave the old, but few the new obey. 
Thus changes man, but God is conſtant ſtill 
*To thoſe eternal grounds that mov'd his will; 
And, though he yielded firſt to them, tis fit 


as midſt the main a low ſmall iſland hes, 
* Ataulted round with ſtormy ſeas and ſkies, 
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«Tis taught by Heaven 1 its way, and cannot mils ; 400 
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« And, like the ſun, Saul's lot ſhines all alone. 25 . 
The loud long ſhout, when God's fair choice appear'd: 
[« $0 full of grace and tate, that one might know 410 
Whilſt echoes yet preſerve the joyful cry, 41 3 


ew to this prince their firſt juſt duties pay; 420 


That ſtubborn men at laſt to him ſubmit. 425 


_  —_ 
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8e All nations“ wrath into one tempeſt joins, 


„This bargain for o'er- rated life is made. Oe 


In private plenty liv'd, without the "lf 
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e Whilſt the poor heartleſs natives, every hour, 

« Darkneſs and noiſe feem ready to devourz 
Such Iſrael's ſtate appear'd, whilſt o'er the weſt 430 
ce Philiſtian clouds hung threatening, and from th caf | 


40 Through which proud Nahaſh like herep ightain 
« ſhines; _ | | 
ce Tygris and Nile to bis affiſtance end 
« And waters to ſwoln Jaboc's torrent SW 4351 
gc Seir, Edom, Soba, Amalek, add their force; 
« Up with them march the three Arabias? horſ; 
« And, mongſt all theſe, none more their hope or pride, 
c Than thoſe few troops your warlike land ſupply'd, | 
„Around weak Jabeſh this vaſt hoſt does lie, 440] 
_« Diſdains a dry and bloodleſs victory, 
The hopeleſs town for ſlavery does i intreat; 3 
« But barbarous Nahaſh thinks that grace too great; 
« He (his firſt tribute) their right eyes, demands, 
cc And with their faces? ſhame diſarms their hands, #3 
1 If unreliev'd ſeven days by Iſrael's aid, 


Ee Kong: mighty God | let thine own Iſrael he. 
uite blind itfelf, ere this reproach it ſee ! | 

7 „ By” his wanton people the new king forſook, 450 
= To homely, rural cares himſelf betook ; = 


« Luſtre, and noiſe, due to a public fate. 
„ Whilſt he his ſlaves and cattle follows home, 


a Lo! the ſad meſſengers, from Jabeſh come, 455 
| 8 * Implory 
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0 [mplore his help, and weep, as if they meant 
MW «That way at leaſt proud Nahaſh to prevent. 
o Wl Mov'd with a kingy wrath, his ſtrict command 
ene iſſues forth t' aſſemble all the land; 1 
« He threatens high, and diſobedient they, 450 
g « Wak'd by ſuch princely terrors, learnt t' obey. 
aA mighty hoſt is rais'd; th' important cauſe 
« Ape from their reſt, youth from their pleaſure, draws; 
; WH « Arm'd as unfurniſh'd haſte could them provide; 
gut conduct, courage, anger, that ſupply d. 465 
all night they march, and are at th' early dawn 
l, „on Jabeſh' heath in three fair bodies drawn: 
„Saul did himſelf the firſt and ſtrongeſt band, 
40% « His fon the next, Abner the third, Sn „ 


« But pardon, Sir, if, naming Saul's great ſon, | 470 * 


top with him awhile ere I go Ohm =» 
t; W © This is that Jonathan, the joy and NY 

MM © The beautifull'ſt and beſt, of human race; 
j © That Jonathan, in whom does mix'd remain 
All that kind mothers? wiſhes can contain! 475 
« His courage ſuch as it no ſtop can know, | 
„And victory gains by? aſtoniſhing me foe; 
„With lightning? s force his enemies it confounds, 


49 © And melts their hearts ere it the boſom wounds; 


« As captive lovers find in beauty's chains: 

In war, the adverſe troops he does aſſail 
MW © Like an impetuous ſtorm of wind and hail ; 

0 n peace, like gentleſt dew that does aſſw age 
plord 


cc Kind 
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yet he the conquer'd with ſuch ſweetneſs gains, 480 
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4e Whilſt the poor heartleſs natives, every hour, 
« Darkneſs and noiſe ſeem ready to devour; 
_« Such Iſrael's ſtate appear'd, whilſt o'er the weſt m 
e Philiſtian clouds hung threatening, and from thi cal 
All nations“ wrath into one tempeſt joins, 
ö « Through which proud Nahaſh like 1 * 
| 44 ſhanes; 
Fc. Tygris and Nile to his afiſiance ſend, 
« And waters to ſwoln Jaboc's torrent lend; yz; 
ce S&jr, Edom, Soba, Amalek, add their "mA 4 
Up with them march the three Arabias' horſe; 
And, mongſt all theſe, none more their hope or pride, 
„Than thoſe few troops your warlike land ſupply d. 
„ Around weak Jabeſh this vaſt hoſt does he, 449, 
„ Diſdains a dry and bloodleſs victory, 


The hopeleſs town for ſlavery does i intreat; 


But barbarous Nabaſh thinks that grace too great; 
« He (his firſt tribute) their right eyes, demands, 
And with their faces? ſhame diſarms their hands. 44; 
If unrehev'd ſeven days by Iſrael's aid, 
„This bargain for o'er-rated life is made. 
; , ge * Ab mighty God | let thine own Iſrael be 
uite blind itfelf, ere this reproach it ſee! 
e By' his wanton people the new king forſook, 450 
„To homely, rural cares himſelf betook ; 
In private plenty liv'd, without the ſtate, . 
« Luſtre, and noiſe, due to a public 6 
. © Whilſt he his ſlaves and cattle follows home, ; 
« Lo! the fad maſſengers- from Jabeſh come, 433 
1 Implor 


plore 


« Implore his help, and weep, as if they meant 

« That way at leaſt proud Nahaſh to prevent. 
« Mov'd with a kingly wrath, his ſtrict command 
« He iſſues forth t' aſſemble all the land; 


« He threatens high, and diſobedient they, 460 


« Wak'd by ſuch princely terrors, learnt t' obey. 

« A mighty hoſt is rais*d; th' important cauſe 

« Ape from their reſt, youth from their pleaſure, draws; ; 
« Arm'd as unfurniſh'd haſte could them provide; 


« But conduct, courage, anger, that ſupply'd. 465 
7 All night they march, and are at the early dawn OI 


« On Jabeſh' heath in three fair bodies drawn : 
« Saul did himſelf the firſt and ſtrongeſt band, 
« His ſon the next, Abner the third, command. 


« But pardon, Sir, if, naming Saul's great ſon, 470 ; 


„ [ ſtop with him awhile ere I go on. = 

« This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
„The beautifull' and beſt, of human race; 
„That Jonathan, in whom does mix'd remain 


„All that kind mothers? wiſhes can contain } 475 


His courage ſuch as it no ſtop can know, = 

And victory gains by? aſtoniſhing the foe ; 

„With lightning's force his enemies it confounds, | O 
And melts their hearts ere it the boſom wounds; 


„Vet he the conquer'd with ſuch ſweetneſs gains, 480 > 


As captive lovers find in beauty's chains: 

In war, the adverſe troops he does aſſail 
Like an impetuous ſtorm of wind and hail; 

* In peace, like gentleſt dew that does aſſu age 


The burning months, and temper Synus' rage; 485 
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Kind as the ſun's bleſt influence; and, where er x 
„He comes, plenty and joy attend him there: : : 
To help ſeems all his power; his wealth, to give; « 8, 
« 'To do much good, his ſole prerogative : 
And yet this general bounty of his mind, 499 40 
That with wide arms embraces all mankind, «7 
E Such artful prudence does to each divide 4 
With different meaſures all are fatisfy'd; 10 
* Juſt as wiſe God his plenteous manna dealt; «N 
« Some gather'd more, but want by none was felt. 49; « ( 
To all relations their juſt rights he pays, 11 
« And worth's reward above its claim does raiſe: « 
The tendereft huſband, maſter, father, ſon, =. p 
And all thoſe parts by? his friendſhip far outdone; WI. , 


* His love to friends no bound or rule does know, 500% « x 


What he to Heaven, all that to him they owe. 40 
Keen as his ſword, and pointed, is his wit; 41 
His judgment, like beſt armour, ſtrong and fit; 4h 
And ſuch an eloquence to both theſe does j join, Wy 

* As makes in both beauty and uſe combine; 505 8 

2 Through which a noble tincture does appear Th 


« By learning and choice books imprinted there: E 
* As well he knows all times and perſons gone, 
As he himſelf to th' future ſhall be known: 

«© But his chief ſtudy is God's ſacred law, 51⁰ 
« And all his life does comments on it draw; — 
« As never more by Heaven to man was given, : 
„ So never more was paid by man to Heaven, 
« And all theſe virtues were to ripeneſs grown, 
„ Ere yet his flower of youth was fully blown; 515 


66 


3 


05; 


510 


? an autumn's ſtore did his rich ſpring adorn ; 


« [ike trees in paradiſe, he with fruit was born. 
« Such is his ſoul; and if, as ſome men tell, 


« Souls form and build thoſe manſions where they 
dee well, „ 

« Whoe'er but ſees his body muſt confeſs, 520 

« The architect, no doubt, could be no leſs. 5 

« From Saul his growth and manly ſtrength he took, 

« Chaſtis'd by bright Ahinoam's gentler look; 

Not bright Ahinoam, beauty's loudeſt name 


Had ſweeter ſtrokes, colours more freſh and fair, 
« More darting eyes, or lovelier auburn hair. 
« Forgive me, that I thus your patience Pings 
And on this boundleſs ſubject ſtay ſo long, 


„Did not his acts ſpeak what 's untold by me. 


„He ne'er miſs'd fame and danger in the field, 
« Yet this was the firſt day that call'd him forth, 


„Since Saul's bright crown gave luſtre to his worth; 5 


was the laſt morning whoſe unchearful riſe 
Sad Jabeſh was to view with both their eyes. 
Secure proud Nahaſh ſlept as in his court, 


And dreamt, vain man! of that day's barbarous ſport, 
Till noiſe and dreadful tumults him awoke; _ 54⁰ 


Till into *his camp our violent army broke. 
The careleſs guards with ſmall reſiſtance kil'd, 
; Slaughter the camp, and wild confuſion, fill'd; 


, « Nahaſh 
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« (Till he t' her children loſt with joy her fame) 325 


« Where too much haſte ever to end 'twould * 530 | 
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ccc Nahaſh his fatal duty does perform, 9 8 4 7 
And marches boldly up t' outface the ſtorm; 3 544M) 
Fierce Jonathan he meets, as he purſues 1 
« Th' Arabian horſe, and a hot fight renews: 4 
« *Tywas here your troops behav'd themſelves ſo weil, © 7 
« Till Uz and Jathan, their ſtout colonels, fell, 4 8 
T was here our victory ſtopp'd, and gave us cauſe dio 
« Much to ſuſpect th' intention of her pauſe; 4 8 


But, when our thundering Prince Nahaſh eſpy'd 4 1 


„ (Who, with a courage equal to his pride, « / 
« Broke through our troops, and tow 1005 him boldly « C 
— —— preſs d) . «Þ 


e « A generous j Joy leap'd i in his wache breaſt: 55 


« Strikes ſuddenly ſome warlike eagle's . 

The mighty foe pleaſes his fearleſs eyes, 

« He claps his joyful wings, and at him flies. 
cc „With vain though violent force their darts they * ö 
In Ammon's plated belt Jonathan's hung, 
« And ſtopp'd there; Ammon did his helmet hit, 
And gliding off, bore the proud creſt from it; 
Strait with their ſwords to the fierce ſhock they camej 
Their ſwords, their armour, and their eyes, ſhot flamey 
« Blows ſtrong as thunder, thick as rain, they dealt, | 
Which more than they th' engag'd ſpectators felt; 
ee [n Ammon force, in Jonathan addreſs 
(Though both were great in both to an excels) | 
To the well-judging eye did moſt appear; 574 
Fe Honour and anger | in both * were. — 


_« 'Ty( 


ing; 
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«Two wounds our Prince receiv'd, and Ammon three; 
„Which he, enrag'd to feel, and *ſham'd to ſee, 

„Did his whole ftrength into one blow colle& ;— 


« To ſhoot ſome bird, impatiently ſtands by 

0 Shaking his tail, ready with joy to fly, 

« Juſt as it drops, upon the wounded prey; 
480 waited Death itſelf to bear away 


« At fight of mighty Ammon s lifted hand. — 
« Our watchful Prince by bending ſav'd the wound : 
gut Death in other coin his reckoning found; 


A nimble thruſt his active enemy made; 
Twixt his right ribs deep pierc'd the furious blade, 
« And opened wide thoſe ſecret veſſels, where 
„Life's light goes out, when firſt they let in air. 
„He falls! his armour clanks againft the ground, 
From his faint tongue imperfect curſes ſound. 

His amaz'd troops ſtrait caſt their arms away; 

« Scarce fled his ſoul from thence more ſwift than they. 


As when two kings of neighbour hives (whom rage 
„And thirſt of empire in fierce wars engage, 595 


* Whilſt each lays claim to th' garden as his own, 
And ſeeks t' uſurp the bordering flowers alone) 
„Their well-arm'd troops drawn boldly forth to fight, 
„In th' air's wide plain diſpute their doubtful right; 


*If by ſad chance of battle either king „ Boo: 


Fall wounded down, ftrook with ſome fatal ſting, | 


« And as a ſpaniel, when we our aim direct 578 


« The threaten'd life; did glad and greedy ſtand ooo 


« For, whilſt th? immoderate ſtroke's miſcarryin 3 few | 
„Had almoſt borne the ftriker from his horſe, 3585 Z 
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His army's hopes and courage with him die; 
They ſheathe up their faint ſwords, and routed Ay, ; 

« On th? other ſides at once, with like ſucceſs, _ 
Into the camp great Saul and Abner preſs; 605 
« From Jonathan's part a wild mix'd noiſe they hear, 
« And, whatſoe'er it mean, long to be there; 

At the ſame inſtant from glad Jabeſh* town 
The haſty troops march loud and chearful down; 

« Some few at firſt with vain reſiſtance fall, 618 
„The reſt is ſlaughter and vaſt conqueſt all. 

The fate by which our hoſt thus far had gone, 

« Our hoſt with noble heat drove farther on; 
« Victorious arms through Ammon's land it bore; 


Ruin behind, and terror march'd before: 615 
* Where'er from Rabba's towers they caſt their ſight, | 
« Smoke clouds the day, and flames make clearthe night, | 


This bright ſucceſs did Saul's firſt action bring; 


- "0 Ihe oil, the lot, and crown, leſs crown'd him king: | 
„The Happy, all men judge for empire fit, Gaal 


« And none withſtands where Fortune does bm 


« Thoſe who before did God's fair choice withſtand, 


: « 'Th' exceſſive vulgar now to death demand; 
« But wiſer Saul repeal'd their haſty doom ; 


« Conqueſt abroad, with mercy crown'd at home; 62; 


Nor ſtain'd with civil laughter that day's pride, 
Which foreign blood in nobler purple dy'd. 
% Again the crown th' aſſembled people give, 
With greater joy than Saul could it receive; 


« Again th' old Judge reſigns his ſacred place 6zof 


« (God glorify'd with wonders his diſgrace) ; 


« With 


, 


[6 


” 


With 
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& With decent pride, ſuch as did well befit 


« The name he kept, and that which he did quit: 
« The long-paſt row of happy years he ſhow'd 


« Which to his heavenly government they ow'd; 635 


« How the torn State his juſt and prudent reign 

a Reſtor'd to order, plenty, power, again; 

In war what conquering miracles he wrought ;j== - 
« God, then their King, was General when they fought; 3 
« Whom they depos'd with him And that, ſaid he, 
« You may ſee God concern'd in't more than me, 

« Behold how ſtorms his angry preſence ſhroud! 

« Hark how his wrath in thunder threats aloud !_ 

« Twas now the ripen'd ſummer's higheſt rage; 


« Which no faint cloud durſt mediate to aſſuage; 645 = 
« 'Th* earth hot with thirſt, and hot with luſt for rain, 5 


« Gap'd, and breath'd feeble vapours up in vain, 


« Which ftrait were ſcatter'd, or devour'd by th* ſun; 3 


« When, lo! ere ſcarce the active ſpeech was done, 


« A violent wind roſe from his ſecret cave, 650 


And troops of frighted clouds before it drave: 
Whilſt with rude haſte the confus'd tempeſt crouds, 


« Syift, dreadful flames ſhot — th' encountering 
ce clouds, _ 


« From whoſe torn womb th' amprifon'd thunder broke; 7 
And in dire ſounds the prophets ſenſe it ſpoke; 655 


Such an impetuous ſhower it downwards lent, 

* As1f the waters *bove the firmament 

„Were all let looſe; horror and fearful noiſe | 

* Fd the black ſcene ; till the great prophet? $ voice, 
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ct Swift as the wings of morn, reduc'd the day; 660 4 
„ Wind, thunder, rain, and clouds, fled all at once away, | 


Fear not, ſaid he; God his fierce wrath removes, 
. And, though this State my ſervice diſapproves, 
% My prayers ſhall ſerve it conſtantly : No more, 


« J hope, a pardon for paſt ſins t' implore; 665 f 
e But juſt rewards from gracious Heaven to rg. 


* On the good deeds of you, and of our king. 


e Behold him there! and as you ſee, rejoice 
é In the kind care of God's impartial choice. 


« Behold his beauty, courage, ſtrength, and wit! 670 


The honour Heaven has cloath'd him with, ſits fit 
* And comely on him; ſince you needs muſt be 

_ ©© RubP'd by a King, you *re happy that tis he, 50 
e Obey him gladly; and le- him too know | 


e You were not made for him, but he for vou, 67 ; | 


e And both for God; 8 | 

e Whoſe gentleſt yoke if once you ali > away, 
« In vain ſhall he command, and you obey; 
To foreign tyrants both ſhall ſlaves become, 


« Inſtead of king and ſubjects here at home. 680 ; 


„The crown thus ſeveral ways confirm'd to \ Saul, 
« One way was wanting yet to crown them all; 
bc And that was force, which only can maintain 


45 The power that fortune gives, or worth does gain. 4 


10 Three thouſand guards of big bold men he took; 


« Tall, terrible, and guards ev'n with their look: = 


His ſacred perſon two, and throne, defend; 
The third, on matchleſs Jonathan attend; 


« Oer 
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« O'er whoſe full thoughts Honour, and Youthful Heat, 
« Sate brooding, to hatch actions good and great. _ 


« On Geba firſt, where a Philiſhan band 

Lies, and around torments the fetter'd land, 2 
« He falls, and flaughters all ; his noble rage 

« Mix'd with deſign his nation to engage 


In that juſt war, which from them long in vain, 69: 5 


Honour and freedom's voice had ſtrove t' obtain. 

« Th accurs'd Philiſtian, rouz'd with this bold blow, 
« All the proud marks of enrag*d power does ſhow ; 
« Raiſes a vaſt, well-arm'd, and glittering hoſt; 


f human ftrength might authorize a boaſt, 790 


« Their threats had reaſon here; for ne'er did we 
a Ourſelves ſo weak, or foe ſo potent, ſee. 

« Here we vaſt bodies of their foot eſpy, 

« The rear out- reaches far th? extended eye; 


« Like fields of corn their armed ſquadrons tand; 7⁰ 5 = 


« As thick and numberleſs they hide the land. 
© Here with ſharp neighs the warlike horſes ſound, 
„And with proud prancings beat the putrid ground; 


„Here with worſe noiſe three thouſand chariots paſs, 
„With plates of iron bound, or louder braſs; 710 


About it forks, axes, and ſcythes, and ſpears, 
"Waole magazines of death each chariot bears; = 
* Where it breaks in, there a whole troop it mows, 
And with lopp'd panting limbs the field deen: 


„Alike, the valiant and the cowards die; | 715 5 


Neither can they reſiſt, nor can theſe fly. 

* In this proud equipage, at Macmas they, 

* Saul in \ WIEN different ſtate at Gilgal, lay; 
X2 « His 
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« His forces ſeem'd no army, but a crowd, 


« Heartleſs, unarm'd, diſorderly, and loud. 720 
The quick contagion, Fear, ran ſwift rouge al, 13 


* And into trembling fits th' infected fall. 
« Saul and his ſon (for no ſuch faint diſeaſe 
e Could on their ſtrong- complexion'd valour ſeize) 


In vain all parts of virtuous conduct ſhow'd, 725 


* And on deaf terror generous words Bee A: 
_ « Thouſands from thence fly ſcatter'd every day, 
Thick as the leaves that ſhake and drop away, 
When they th' approach of ſtormy winter find; 


The noble tree all bare expos'd to th' wind. 730 | 
Some to ſad Jordan fly, and ſwim 't for haſte, 


And from his farther bank look back at laſt: 
„ Some into woods and caves their cattle drive; 
„There with their beaſts on equal terms they live, 


% Nor deſerve better: ſome i in rocks on high, 735 | 


The old retreats of ſtorks and ravens, lie; 


cc . were they my hke _ ſcarce would they 


| «dare 
«To ſtay, or truſt their frighted ſafety there. 
_« As th' hoſt with fear, ſo Saul diſturb'd with care, 


5 « T' avert theſe ills by ſacrifice and prayer, 740 
And God's bleſt will t' enquire, for Samuel ſends ; | 
* Whom he fix days with troubled haſte n EY 


« But, ere the ſeventh unlucky day (the laſt 
By Samuel ſet for this great work) was . 


Saul (alarm'd hourly from the neighbouring foe ; 743 


« Impatient, ere God's time, God's mind to know; 


_ « *Sham's | 


« 'Sham'd and enrag'd to ſee his troops decay; BE 
« Jealous of an affront in Samuels ſtay ; 
« Scorning that any 's preſence ſhould appear 


« Necdful beſides, when he himſelf was there; 750 


And, with a pride too natural, thinking Heaven 


« Had given him all, becauſe much power 't had given) 55 


« Himſelf the ſacrifice and offerings made; 
« Himſelf did th' high ſelected charge invade ; 


«Himſelf enquir'd of God; who then ſpake nought; "IN 


« But Samuel ſtrait his dreadful anſwer brought: 
« For ſtrait he came, and, with a virtue _ 

« As was Saul's ſin, the fatal meſſage told; 

« His foul ingratitude to Heaven he chid, 


« To pluck that fruit, which was alone forbid | 760 


« To kingly power, in all that plenteous land, 

Where all things elſe ſubmit to his command. 

« And, as fair Eden's violated tren 

' immortal man brought in mortality: 

« $0 ſhall that crown, which God eternal meant, 76 5 
From thee, ſaid he, and thy great houſe, be rent; 
« Thy crime ſhall death to all thine honours ſend, 
And give thy? immortal royalty an end. 


Thus ſpoke the prophet; but kind Heaven, we hope 
* (Whoſe threats and anger know no other ſcope 779 


gut man's amendment) does long ſince relent, 
* And, with repentant Saul, itſelf repent. 


© Howe'er (though none more pray for this than v We, 
* Whoſe wrongs and ſufferings might ſome colour be 
Jo do it leſs) this ſpeech we ſadly ind 775 


Still extant, and ſtill active in his mind; 


1 25 5 6 But 
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* But then a worſe effect of it appear? d— 


. Arm'd not like ſoldiers marching in a war, 7 


KRaiſes th' affrighted villages around. 
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* Our army, which before modeſtly fear'd; 
Which did by ſtealth and by degrees decay; 
<« Diſbanded now, and fled in troops away. 
* Baſe fear ſo bold and impudent does grow, 
« When an excuſe and colour it can ſhow ! 
4 Six hundred only (ſcarce a princely train) 
Of all his hoſt with diſtreſs'd Saul remain; 
Of his whole hoſt ſix hundred; and ev*n thoſe 13; 
(So did wiſe Heaven for mighty ends diſpoſe! | 
Nor would that uſeleſs multitudes ſhould ſhare 
4 In that great gift it did for one prepare) 


780 


« But country-hinds alarmed from afar = 700 
„ By wolves' loud hunger, when the well- known ſound g 


« Some goads, flails, plow-ſhares, forks, or - axes, bore, | 
„ Made for life's uſe and better ends before; | 
* Some knotted clubs, and darts, or arrows dry'd 79 
« I' th' fire, the firſt rude arts that malice try'd, |} 
Ere man the fins of too much knowledge knew, 
« And death by long experience witty grew. 
“ Such were the numbers, ſuch the arms, which we | 
Had by fate left us for a victory _ 800 | 
% O' er well-arm'd millions; nor will this appear 
4 Uſeful itſelf, when Jonathan was there. | 
„was juſt the time when the new ebb of night 
Did the moiſt world unvail to human ſight; | 
The Prince, who all that night the field had beat 85M © 
« With a ſmall party, and no enemy met 1 0 
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« (So proud and ſo ſecure the enemy lay, 
« And drench'd in ſleep th? exceſſes of the day l) 
« With joy this good occaſion did embrace, 


« With better leiſure, and at nearer ſpace, 810 
The ſtrength and order of their camp to view: 


« Abdon alone his generous purpoſe knew ; 
« Abdon, a bold, a brave, and comely youth, 


« Well-born, well-bred, with honour fill'd, and . 
« Abdon, his faithful *ſquire, whom much he lov'd, 815 


« And oft with grief his worth in dangers prov'd; 
« Abdon, whoſe love t' his maſter did exceed 


© What Nature's law, or Paſſion's power, could breed; 


« Abdon alone did on him now attend, 
« His humbleſt ſervant, and his deareſt friend. 


They went, but ſacred fury, as they went, . 


« Chang'd ſwiftly, and exalted his intent. 


„What may this be! (the Prince breaks forth) ; 1 find - 


« God, or ſome powerful ſpirit, invades my mind. 


« From aught but Heaven can never ſure be brought 


So high, ſo glorious, and fo vaſt a thought; 
Nor would III- fate, that meant me to ſurprize, 

« Come cloath'd in ſo unlikely a diſguiſe, 

« Yon hoſt, which its proud fiſhes ſpreads ſo wide 

« O'er the whole land, like ſome ſwoln river's tide; "I 
„Which terrible and numberleſs appears, = 
„As the thick waves which their rough ocean bears; 


* Which lies ſo ſtrongly ' encamp'd, that one would fay 


„The hill might be remov'd as ſoon as they; 


We two alone muſt fight with and defeat: 835 
« Thou *rt ſtrook, and * a ſound ſo great! 


60 Yet 
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ce vet we muſt do 't; God our weak hands has choſe 
T aſhame the boaſted numbers of our foes; 
Which to his ſtrength no more proportion ” 
„Than millions are of hours to his eternity. 849 
If, when their careleſs guards eſpy us here, 
cc With ſportful ſcorn they call t' us to come near, 
We *ll boldly climb the hill, and charge them all; 
Not they, but Iſrael's Angel, gives the call. 
« He ſpoke, and as he ſpoke, a light divine 845 
« Did from his eyes, and round his temples, ſhine; 
Louder his voice, larger his limbs, appear'd; 
_ « Leſs ſeem'd the numerous army to be fear'd. 
This ſaw, and heard, with joy the brave Eſquire, 


« As he with God's, fill'd with his maſter's, fire: 850 


„ Forbid i it, Heaven! ſaid he, I ſhould decline, 


„ Or wiſh, Sir, not to make your danger mine; - 


The great example which I daily ſee 
C Of your high worth 1s not ſo loſt on me; = 


VI wonder-ſtrook I at your words e 5 1 


My wonder yet is innocent of fear: 
„ Th honovr which does your i: breaſt enflame, 
_« Warms mine too, and joins there with duty's s name. 
If in this act Ill-fate our tempter be, 8 
« May all the ill it means be aim'd at me! 860 


* But ſure, I think, God leads; nor could you bring 


c 80 high thoughts from a leſs-exalted ſpring. 


_ « Bright ſigns through all your words and looks are | 


e | 
66A riſing victory dawns around your head. 
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0 W ich ſuch diſcourſe blowing their ſacred flame, 865 
« Lo, to the fatal place and work they came. 
« Strongly encamp'd on a ſteep hill's large bead, 
« Like {ome vaſt wood the mighty hoſt was ſpread; $ 
« Th' only? acceſs on neighbouring Gabaa's ſide, 
« An hard and narrow way, which did divide 870 
« Two cliffy rocks, Boſes and Senes nam'd,, 
Much for themſelves, and their big ſtrangeneſs, fam'd; 
« More for their fortune, and this ſtranger day. 
« On both their points Philiſtian out-guards lay, 1 
« From whence the two bold ſpies they firſt eſpy*d; 875 
« And, lo! the Hebrews ! proud Elcanor cry'd, 
« From Senes' top; lo! from their hungry caves, 
» W- 4 quicker fate here ſends them to their * 
Come up (aloud he cries to them below) On 
e' Egyptian flaves, and to our mercy owe 880 
«The rebel-lives long ſince t' our juſtice due. 
( Scarce from his lips the fatal omen flew, 
5 When th” infpir'd Prince did nimbly underſtand 
Cod, and his God-like virtues? high command. 
: Wh: call'd him up, and up the ſteep aſcent 385 
. With pain and labour, haſte and joy, they went. 
Elcanor laugh'd to ſee them climb, and thought 
o His mighty words th? affrighted ſuppliants brought; 
*Did new affronts to the great Hebrew Name, 
(The barbarous !) in his wanton fancy frame. 890 
re Short was his {port ; for, ſwift as thunder's ſtroke 
dies the frail trunk of ſome heaven-threatening oak, 
The Prince's ſword did his proud head divide; 
he parted f:ull hung down on either fide. 
th T 


„ Twenty, at leaſt, ſlain on this out-guard lie, 


' Blind terror, deaf diſorder, helpleſs fear. 
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* Juſt as s he fell, his vengeful ſteel he drew 87 
_ « Half-way (no more the trembling j Joints could do); « 
« Which Abdon ſnatch'd, and dy'd it in the blood « | 

& Of an amazed wretch that next him ſtood, « ] 
* Some cloſe to earth, ſhaking and groveling, lie, « ( 
Linke larks when they the tyrant hobby ſpy; god «1 
* Some, wonder-ſtrook, ſtand fix d; ſome fly; ſome am 6 


* Wildly, at th? unintelligible alarm. == 4 
Like the main channel of an high- ſwoln flood, «\ 
ce In vain by dikes and broken works withſtood; „ 

« So Jonathan, once climb'd th” oppoſing hill, og“ 
ee Does all around with noiſe and ruin fill! „% 
« Like ſome large arm of which, another way « ] 
e Abdon o'erflows; him too no bank can ſtay. A 
With cries th' affrighted country flies before, 10 
Behind the following waters loudly roar. gol ©1 


« To th' adjoin'd camp the reſt diſtracted fly; 
« And ill-mix'd wonders tell, and into 't bear 


The conquerors too preſs boldly in behind, og | 
« Doubling the wild confuſions which they fad. 
« Hamgar at firſt, the Prince of Aſhdod town, 
Chief ' mongſt the five in riches and renown, | 
And General then by courſe, oppos'd their way, | 
Till drown'd in death at Jonathan's feet he lay, 9:4 
And curs'd the heavens for rage, and bit the ground 
« His life, for ever ſpilt, ſtain'd all the graſs around. 
His brother too, who virtuous haſte did make | 


00 His fortune to revenge, or to partake, | 3 
c | 7 Fall ö 
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995 * Falls groveling o'er his trunk, on mother earth; 925 
o) Ml « Death mix'd no leſs their bloods than did their birth. 

| « Meanwhile the well-pleas'd Abdon's reſtleſs ſword 
« Diſpatch'd the following train t' attend their lord. 
« On till, o'er panting corpſe, great Jonathan led; 

« Hundreds before 2 . fell, and thouſands fled. 930 
« Prodigious Prince! which does moſt wondrous ſhow, 
« Thy” attempt, or thy ſucceſs ? thy fate or thou ? 
Who durſt alone that dreadful hoſt aſſail, 

« With purpoſe not to die, but to prevail! 


« Than God, whoſe unity is infinite. 


What breaſt but thine capacious to receive 
« The vaſt infuſton ? or what ſoul but thine 


Thou followꝰ'dſt Heaven in the deſign, and we 

« Find in the a& *twas Heaven that follow d thee. 

Thou jed'ſt on angels, and that ſacred band 
(The Deity's great heutenant !) didſt command. 


0158 lis true, Sir, and no figure, when I fay 945 


„Angels themſelves fought under him that day. 


„Clouds, with ripe thunder charg'd, ſome thither drew, 


„And ſome the dire materials brought for new. 


« The voice of ſtorms, and winged whirlwinds? breath; 
«The flames ſhot forth from fighting dragons? eyes; ; 
The ſmokes that from ſcorch'd fevers? ovens riſe; 
The reddeſt fires with which ſad comets grow ; 

F And Sodom's an lake, did ſpirits beſtow 


« Infinite numbers thee no more affright, 935 


« If Heaven to men ſuch mighty thoughts would give, : 


« Durſt have believ'd that thought to be divine ? 940 


Hot drops of ſouthern ſhowers (the ſweats of death) 


( Of 


| 
| 
1 


Than that which Nature fear'd in Moſes? hand, 
& And went the way that pleas'd, the mountain ſtrock 
*The mountain felt it; the vaſt mountain ſhook. 
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cc Of fineſt ſulphur ; amongſt which they put 
Wrath, fury, horror, and all mingled ſhut 
Into a cold moiſt cloud, t' enflame it more, 
« And make th' enraged e louder roar. 
* Th aſſembled clouds burſt o' er their army's head; 
« Noiſe, darkneſs, diſmal lightnings, round them mY | 
Another Spirit, with a more potent wand 


„Through the wide air another Angel flew 906 

e About their hoſt, and thick amongſt them threw 

4 Diſcord, deſpair, confuſion, fear, miſtake, 
« And all th' ingredients that ſwift ruin make. 


) 


© The fertile glebe requires no time to breed; | 4 
Et quickens, and receives at once the ſeed. 970 i 
1 One would have thought, this diſmal day t' have ſeen \ 
That Nature's ſelf in her death-pangs had been. MW 0 
* Such will the face of that great hour appear; " 
„ Such the diſtracted ſinner's conſcious fear. N 
C. In vain ſome few ſtrive the wild flight to ſtay; 975 14 
EIn vain they threaten, and in vain they pray; 6 
_ « Unheard, unheeded, trodden down, they lie, 8 
Beneath the wretched feet of crowds that fly. | 
Ober their own foot trampled the violent horſe; = NF 
10 cc The guideleſs chariots with impetuous courſe 980 T 
Cut wide through both; and, all their bloody way, T 


| « Horſes and men, torn, bruis'd, and mangled, lay. 
« Some from the rocks caſt themſelves down headlong; 


FIND The faint, weak PRs grows ſo bold and ſtrong! 
| | « T 
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To almoſt certain preſent death they fly, 985 
«From a remote and cauſeleſs fear to die. ; 
Much different error did ſome troops poſſeſs ; 

« And madneſs, that look'd better, though no leſs : 
«Their fellow-troops for th” enter'd foe they take; 
And Iſrael's war with mutual ſlaughter make. 990 
« Meanwhile the king from Gabaa's hill did view, 

« And hear, the thickening tumult, as it grew 

« Still great and loud; and, though he knows not why 
«They fled, no more than they themſelves that fly, 
Vet, by the ftorms and terrors of the air, 995 
Gueſſes ſome vengeful ſpirit 's working there; 
Obeys the loud occaſion's ſacred call, 

And fiercely on the trembling hoſt does fall. 

at the ſame time their ſlaves and priſoners riſe ; - 
Nor does their much-wiſh'd liberty ſuffice, 1000 
«Without revenge; the ſcatter'd arms they ſeize, - | 
And their proud vengeance with the memory pleaſe 
Of who fo lately bore them. All about, 

from rocks and caves, the Hebrews iſſue out 
At the glad noiſe; joy*d that their foes had ſhown 
A fear that drowns the ſcandal of their own, 
*$ti]l did the Prince *midſt all this ſtorm appear, 

Still ſcatter'd death and terrors every where; 
Still did he break, till blunt, his wearied ſwords; 
Still laughter new ſupplies t' his hand affords. 1010 


een 


97s 


Mm Where troops yet ſtood, there {till he hotly flew, 
„ Und, till at laſt all fled, ſcorn'd to purſue. 
og Al fled at laſt, but many in vain; for fill 

Th' inlatiate Sar erde was more ſwift to kill 


3 Than 
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« Of fineſt ſulphur ; amongſt which they put 958 
« Wrath, fury, horror, and all mingled ſhut 1 
Into a cold moiſt cloud, t' enflame it more, 
« And make th' enraged ae louder roar. 
« Th' aſſembled clouds burſt o'er their army's head; g 
« Noiſe, darkneſs, diſmal lightnings, round them ſpread, | 
« Another Spirit, with a more potent wand | 
„ Than that which Nature fear'd in Moſes' hand, | 
„And went the way that pleas'd, the mountain ftrook; | 
The mountain felt it; the vaſt mountain ſhook, # 
Through the wide air another Angel flew 96; | 
b About their hoſt, and thick amongſt them threw 1 
* Diſcord, deſpair, confuſion, fear, miſtake, _ 
e And all th ingredients that ſwift ruin make. 
- The fertile glebe requires no time to breed; a 
It quickens, and receives at once the ſeed. 970 4 


e One would have thought, this diſmal day t' have ſeen, ; 3 
That Nature's ſelf in her death-pangs had been. 1 A 
„ Such will the face of that great hour appear; ” 
Such the diſtracted ſinner's conſcious fear. : 4 
(e In vain ſome few ſtrive the wild flight to ſtay; 975 [ 

= « 

In vain they threaten, and in vain they pray; 18 
Unheard, unheeded, trodden down, they lie, de 
_ « Beneath the wretched feet of crowds that fly. l 4 
* O'er their own foot trampled the violent horſe; A. 
« The guideleſs chariots with impetuous courſe 980 os 
« Cut wide through both; and, all their bloody way, WI, , 


 « Horſes and men, torn, bruis'd, and mangled, lay. | 
« Some from the rocks caſt themſelves down headlong; 


Tre taint, weak paſſion grows fo o bold and ſtrong 
| c 14 | 
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Fo almoſt certain preſent death they f, 985 
« From a remote and cauſeleſs fear to die. . 
« Much different error did ſome troops poſſeſs; 
« And madneſs, that look'd better, though no leſs: 
« Their fellow- troops for th' enter'd foe they take; 
« And Ifrael's war with mutual ſlaughter make. 990 
« Meanwhile the king from Gabaa's hill did view, 
« And hear, the thickening tumult, as it grew 
« Still great and loud; and, though he knows not why 
„They fled, no more than they themſelves that fly, 
« Yet, by the ſtorms and terrors of the air, 995 
« Gueſſes ſome vengeful ſpirit 's working there 
« Obeys the loud occaſion's ſacred call, 
« And fiercely on the trembling hoſt does fall. 
« At the ſame time their ſlaves and priſoners riſe ; ; 
« Nor does their much-wiſh'd liberty ſuffice, 18 


2 Without revenge; the ſcatter'd arms they ſeize, 

"Ml And their proud vengeance with the memory pl aſe 

Of who fo lately bore them. All about, 
From rocks and caves, tne Hebrews iſſue out 
17 At the glad noiſe; joy'd that their foes had ſhown | 


A fear that drowns the ſcandal of their own. 

Still did the Prince *midft all this ſtorm appear, | 

Still ſcatter'd death and terrors every where; 

ai did he break, ſtill blunt, his wearied ſwords ; | 

950 & Still fla aughter new ſupplies t' his hand affords. 1010 : 
here troops yet Rood, there ſtill he hotly flew, 

And, till at laſt all fled, ſcorn'd to purſue. 

_=_ All fled at laſt, but many in vain; for fill 

—_ OF 
814 Th' infatiate Conqueror was more {wiit to kill ; 
—_ 8 Than 
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Than they to fave their lives. Till, Io! at la, z 101g 
Nature, whoſe power he had ſo long ſurpaſs'd, 

« Would yield no more, but to him ſtronger foes, 
e Drought, faintneſs, and fierce hunger, did oppoſe, 
e Reeking all o'er in duſt, and blood, and ſweat, 
ec Burnt with the ſun's and violent action's heat, 1020 

cc *Gainſt an old oak his trembling limbs he ſtaid, 
For ſome ſhort eaſe; Fate in the old oak had laid 
« Proviſions up for his relief; and 101 
ee The hollow trunk did with bright honey flow. 

e With timely food his decay'd ſpirits recruit, 1025 

«Strong he returns, and freſh, to the purſuit; 2 

« His ftrength and ſpirits the honey did reſtore; 
gut, oh! the bitter-ſweet ſtrange poiſon bore! 
« Behold, Sir, and mark well the treacherous fate, 

« That does fo cloſe on human olories wait! 1050 

« Behold the ftrong, and yet fantaſtic net, 

„T enſnare triumphant virtue darkly ſet! 

Could it before (ſcarce can it ſince) be thought, 
The Prince — who had alone that morning fought 
A duel with an hoſt, had th' hoſt o'erthrown, 1033 
% And threeſcore thouſand hands diſarm'd with one; | 

% Waſh'd-off his country's ſhame, and doubly dy'd 

In blood and bluſhes the Philiſtian pride; "I 

Had ſav'd and fix'd his father's tottering crown, 

-«. And the bright gold new burniſh*d with renown, | 

4 Should be ere night, by 's King and Father's breath | 

Without a fault, vow'd and condemn'd to death? | 
« Deſtin'd the bloody ſacrifice to be 
« Of thanks, himſelf, for his own victory 5 


1 Alone, 
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J. Alone, with various fate, like to become, 10435 

10 Fighting, an hoſt; dying, an hecatomb d 

vet ſuch, Sir, was his caſe; _ 

« For Saul, who fear'd leſt the full plenty might 

In the abandon'd camp expos'd to ſight) 

His hungry men from the purſuit diſſuade, 1050 

« A raſh, but ſolemn vow to Heaven had made _ 

« Curs'd be the wretch, thrice curſed let him be, 

« Who ſhall touch food this buſy day, ſaid he, 

« Whilſt the bleſt ſun does with his favouring light 

« Aſſiſt our vengeful ſwords againſt their fight: 1055 

« Be he thrice curſt ! and, if his life we ſpare, | 

„Om us thoſe curſes fall that he ſhould bear! 

Such was the king's raſh vow; who little thought 

How near to him Fate th' application brought. 

The two- edg'd oath wounds deep, perform'd or broke; I 

« Ey'n perjury its leaſt and blunteſt ſtroke. _ 

Twas his own ſon, whom God and mankind lov'd, | 

His own victorious ſon, that he devov'd: 

it WM On whoſe bright head the baleful curſes nabe; OY 

23; hat Providence, his helmet in the fight, 1063 

e; Forbids their entrance or their ſettling there; 

| WW They with brute ſound diſſolv'd into the air. 
WE ilim what religion, or what voy, could bind, 

L Unknown, unheard-of, till he his life did nd 

— WT Entangled in't? whilſt wonders he did do, 1070 
at" Muſt he die now for not being prophet too? 

F „To all but him this oath was meant and ſaid ; 

He, afar off, the ends for which twas made 


30 


« Was 


e And equity injuſtice, would appear 


- The ſolemn curſe on Jonathan did abide, ; "I 
And, the infected limb not cut away, 


C What tongue can th? horror and amazement tell 


And pious rage; with which inſpir'd, they now 
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„% Was acting then, till, faint and out of breath, 

(c He grew half-dead with toil of giving death, 1075 
« What could his crime in this condition be, 

« Excus'd by ignorance and neceſſity? 

_ « Yet the remorſeleſs king - who did diſdain = 

e That man ſhould hear him ſwear or threat in vain, 

« Though gainſt himſelf; or fate a way ſhould ſee 

« By which attack'd and conquer'd he might be; 

cc Who thought compaſſion female weakneſs here, 


e In his own cauſe ; who falſely fear'd, beſide, 


Would like a gangrene o'er all Iſrael ray; — | 
Wu Prepar'd this god- like ſacrifice to kill, 
« And his raſh vow more raſhly to fulfil, 


e Which on all Iſrael that ſad moment fell! 
6 Tamer had been their grief, fewer their tears 
Had the Philiſtian fate that day been theirs. 
« Not Saul's proud heart could maſter his wala: eve; 
ce The Prince alone ſtood mild and patient by; 1094] 
e So bright his ſufferings, ſo triumphant, ſhow' d, 
« Leſs to the beſt than worſt of fates he ow'd. 
« A victory now he o'er himſelf might ay 
« He conquer'd now, that conqueror of an hoſt. | 
It charm'd through tears the ſad ſpectator's ſight; | 
_ « Did reverence, love, and oratitude, excite, 


Oppoſe to Saul's a better public vow. | 
„They 


085 
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« They all conſent all Iſrael ought to be 

« Accurs'd and kill'd themſelves, rather than he. 1105 
« Thus with kind force they the glad king withſtood, 
« And ſav'd their wondrous ſaviour's ſacred blood!“ 
Thus David ſpoke; and much did yet remain 
Behind, th” attentive prince to entertain; 

Edom and Zoba's war— for what befel 1110 
In that of Moab, was known there too well : 

The boundleſs quarrel with curs'd Amalek's land; 
Where Heaven itſelf did cruelty command, 


And practis'd on Saul's mercy, nor did ere 


More puniſh innocent blood, than pity there. 1115 
But lo! they” arriv'd now at th” appointed place; 
Welt choſen and well-furniſh'd for the chace. 


Vox. VIII. ** 4 D188. 
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GOVERNMENT OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


1 % 
ON THE 
GOVERNMENT OF OLIVER CROMWELI. 


TT was the funeral day of the late man who made 
himſelf to be called protector. And though I bore 


but little affection, either to the memory of him, or to 
the trouble and folly of all public pageantry, yet I was 


forced by the importunity of my company to go along 


with them, and be a ſpectator of that ſolemnity, the 
expectation of which had been ſo great, that it was ſaid 
to have brought ſome very curious perſons (and no 
doubt ſingular virtuoſos) as far as from the Mount in 
Cornwall, and from the Orcades. I found there had 
been much more coſt beſtowed than either the dead 
man, or indeed death itſelf, could deſerve. There was 
a mighty train of black aſſiſtants, among which, too, 
divers princes in the perſons of their ambaſſadors (be- 
ng infinitely afflicted for the loſs of their brother) 
were pleaſed to attend; the hearſe was magnificent, 


the idol crowned, and (not to mention all other cere- 
monies which are practiſed at royal interments, and 
therefore by no means could be omitted here) the vaſt 


multitude of ſpectators made up, as it uſes to do, no 
ſmall part of the ſpectacle itſelf, But yet, I know not 


how, the whole was ſo managed, that, methought, it 


meat repreſented the life of him for whom it was 
made; much noiſe, much tumult, much expence, much 
EY oo: minen, 
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magnificence, much vain-glory ; briefly, a great ſhow, 


and yet, after all this, but an ill ſight. At laſt (for it 


| ſeemed long to me, and like his ſhort reign too, very | 

tedious) the whole ſcene paſſed by; and I retired back 
to my chamber, weary, and 1 think more melancholy | 
than any of the mourners; where I began to refle& | 


on the whole life of this prodigious man: and ſome. 


times I was filled with horror and deteſtation of his | 
actions, and ſometimes I inclined a little to reverence | 
and admiration of his courage, conduct, and ſucceſs; ! 
till, by theſe different motions and agitations of mind, 
rocked as it were aſleep, I fell at laſt into this viſion; | 
or if you pleaſe to call it but a dream, I ſhall not take 
5 it ill, becauſe the father of poets tells us, even dreams | 


too, are from God. 


hut ſure it was no dream; for I was  faddenly tranſ- 
ü ported afar off (whether in the body, or out of the 
body, like St. Paul, I know not) and found myſelf on | 
the top of that famous hill in the iſland Mona, which | 
haas the proſpect of three great, and not-long-fince } 
moſt happy, kingdoms. As foon as ever J looked on | 
them, the “ not-long- ſince”? truck upon my memory, | 
and called forth the ſad repreſentation of all the fins, ] 
_ and all the miſeries, that had overwhelmed them thele } 
twenty years. And I wept bitterly for two or three | 
85 hours; and, when my preſent ſtock of moiſture was all 
wWaſted, I fell a fighing for an hour more; and, as foon | 
as I recovered from my paſlion the uſe of ſpeech and 
reaſon, I broke forth, as I remember (looking upon 


be ont into this is complaint 


5 


No wind durſt ſtir abroad, the air to diſcompoſe: 
When all the riches of the globe beſide 


The growth was of thy fruitful induſtry; 


When all the liquid world was one extended T hames: "Le 


When plenty 3 in each les aid appear, 


; Like Echo (once a Nymph) turn'd only | into nouſe 3 z 


When upon earth no kingdom could have ſhown 
A happier monarch to us, than our own: 
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Ah, happy iſle, how art thou chang'd and curs'd, 
Since I was born, and knew thee firſt! 
When peace, which had forſook the world around 
(Fights with noiſe, and the ſhrill Fumpet 8 found) 

Thee for a private place of reſt, 

And a ſecure retirement, choſe 
Wherein to build her halcyon neſt; 


| Flow'd in to thee with every tide; 
When all, that nature did thy ſoil deny, 


When all the proud and dreadful lea, 
| And all his tributary ſtreams, 
A conſtant tribute paid to thee; 


—. 
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And bounty was its ſteward there; 
When gold walk'd free about in open view, 
Ere it one conquering party's priſoner grew; 
When the religion of our ſtate 

Had face and ſubſtance with her voice, 

Ere ſhe, by her fooliſh loves of late, 


When men to men, reſpect 1 friendihip 3 | 
And God with reverence did adore; | 


Y 4+ 3 And 
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And yet his ſubjects by him were 
(Which 1s a truth will hardly be 


| Receiv'd by any vulgar ear, 
A ſecret known to few) made happier ev'n than he, 


Thou doſt a Chaos, and Confuſion, now, | 
A Babel, and a Bedlam, grow, 
And, like a frantic perſon, thou doſt tear 


＋ he ornaments and cloaths which thou ſhould? t x eat, He: 
And cut thy limbs; and, if we ſee 8 [ 

| (Juſt as thy barbarous Britons did) — 

Thy body with hypocriſy j me 

2 Painted all o'er, thou think” | thy naked ſhame i 15 lad, con 
: The nations, Which env fd thee erewhile, ; Jn 
| Now laugh (too little tis to OE Ft 

= They laugh, and would have pitied thee, alas! * 
. But that thy faults all pity do ſurpaſs. | the 
Art thou the country, which didſt hate 1 

And mock the French inconſtancy 5 Mi 

And have we, have we ſeen of late =" 

: Leſs change of habits there, than gov ernments in thee? W 

: Unhappy iſle ! no ſhip of thine ar ſea, . | * 
Was ever toſt and torn like thee. i 


5 Thy naked hulk looſe on the waves does beat, th 
* rocks and banks around her ruin chreat; f 
What did thy fooliſh pilots =. 
To lay the compaſs quite . 
Without a law or rule to ſail, ; 

And. rather take the winds, than heavens, to be their 
poor; 


Yet, 


70 


ir 


et, 


Yet, mighty God! yet, yet, we humbly crave, 
This floating iſle from ſhipwreck fave; 
and though, to waſh that blood which does it ſtain, 
t well deſerve to fink into the main; 
| Yet, for the royal martyr's prayer 
(The royal martyr prays, we know) 
This guilty, periſhing velſel paare; 
Hear but his ſoul above, and not his blood below ! 


[ think I ſhould have gone on, but that I was in- 


terrupted by a ſtrange and terrible apparition ; for 


there appeared to me (ariſing out of the earth, as 1 
conceived) the figure of a man, taller than a giant, or 
indeed than the ſhadow of any giant in the evening. 


His body was naked; but that nakedneſs adorned, or 


rather deformed, all over, with ſeveral figures, after 


the manner of the ancient Britons, painted upon it : 
and 1 perceived that moſt of them were the repreſenta- 


tion of the late battles in our civil wars, and (if I be 
not much miſtaken) it was the battle of Naſeby that 
was drawn upon his breaſt. His eyes were like burn- 


ing braſs ; and there were three crowns of the {ame 
metal (as I gueſſed), and that looked as red-hot too, 


upon his head. He held in his right-hand a ſword, 
that was yet bloody, and nevertheleſs the motto of it 
Was, * Pax quæritur bello;“ and in his left hand a thick 


book, upon the back of which was written in letters 
of gold, Acts, Ordinances, Proteſtations, Covenants, 
Engagements, Declarations, Remonſtrances, &c. 


Though this ſudden, unuſual, and dreadful object : 
wght have quelled a 3 courage than mine; yet 


ſo 
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3:0 ON THE GOVERNMENT 
ſo it pleaſed God (for there is nothing bolder than x 


man in a viſion) that I was not at all daunted, but 
aſked him reſolutely and briefly, © What art thou? 
And he ſaid, «I am called the north-weſt principa. | 
lity, his highneſs, the protector of the commonyealth | 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominion; | 
belonging thereto; for I am that angel, to whom 
the Almighty has committed the government of thoſe | 
three kingdoms, which thou ſeeſt from this place, Pp | 
And I anſwered and faid, © If it be ſo, Sir, it ſeems | 
to me that for almoſt theſe twenty years paſt, your MF 
highneſs has been abſent from your charge: for not | 
only if ary angel, but if any wiſe and honeſt man, had 
ſince that time been our governor, we ſhould not have | 
wandered thus long in theſe laborious and endleſs | 
labyrinths of confuſion, but either not have entered ö 
at all into them, or at leaſt have returned back ere ve 
had abſolutely loſt our way; but, inſtead of your high- 
neſs, we have had ſince ſuch a protector, as was his 
| predeceſſor Richard the third to the king his nephew; 
for he preſently ſlew the commonwealth, which he} 
pretended to protect, and ſet up himſelf in the place of 
it: a little leſs guilty indeed in one reſpect, becauſe , 
the other flew an innocent, and this man did but mur-| 
der a murderer. Such a protector we have had, as we 
' would have been glad to have changed for an. enemy, 
and rather received a conſtant Turk, than this every | 
- month's apoſtate ; ſuch a protector, as man 1s to his 
flocks which he ſheers, and ſells, or devours himſelf, 


and [ would fain know, what the wolt, which he pro- 
| | | tects 
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tects him from, could do more. Such a protector 
and as I was proceeding, methoughts, his highneſs 
began to put on a diſpleaſed and threatening counte- 
nance, as men uſe to do when their deareſt friends hap- 
pen to be traduced in their company ; which gave me 
the firſt riſe of jealouſy againſt him, for I did not be- 
lere that Cromwell among al! his foreign correſpond- 
ences had ever held any with angels. However I was 
not hardened enough yet to venture a quarrel with him 
then: and therefore (as if I had ſpoken to the pro- 
tector himſelf in Whitehall) I defired him “that his 
highneſs would pleaſe to pardon me, if I had unwit- 
tngly ſpoken any thing to the diſparagement of a per- 
ſon, whoſe relations to his 3 I had not the ho- 
nour to know.“ 

At which he told me © that he had no other con- 
cernment for his late highneſs, than as he took him to 
be the greateſt man that ever was of the Engliſh nation, 
if not (ſaid he) of the whole world; which gives me 


ajuſt title to the defence of his reputation, fince I now 


account myſelf, as it were, a naturalized Engliſh an- 
gel, by having had ſo long the management of the 


affairs of that country. And pray, countryman (ſaid _ 


he, very kindly and very flatteringly) for I would not 
have you fall into the general error of the world, that 
teſts and decries ſo extraordinary a virtue, What 
can be more extraordinary, than that a perſon of mean 
birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which 

have ſometimes, or of mind, which have often, raiſed men 
io the higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to at- 
| ; 4 | tempt, 
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tempt, and the happineſs to ſucceed in, ſo improbable 3 


deſign, as the deſtruction of one of the moſt ancient and 


moſt ſolidly- founded monarchies upon the earth? that he 
ſhould have the power or boldneſs to put his prince and 


maſter to an open and infamous death; to baniſh that 
numerous and ſtrongly- allied family; to do all this 


under the name and wages of a parliament; to trample 


upon them too as he pleaſed, and ſpurn them out of door, 
when he grew weary of them; to raiſe up a new and 
unheard- of monſter out of their aſhes ; to ſtifle that in 
the very infancy, and ſet up himſelf above all things | 
that ever were called ſovereign in England; to oppreis | 
all his enemies by arms, and all his friends afterwards | 

: by artifice ; to ſerve all parties patiently for a while, | 
and to command them victoriouſly at laſt ; to over-run | 
each corner of the three nations, and overcome with | 
equal facility both the riches of the ſouth and the po- 
verty of the north; to be feared and courted by all fo- | 
reign princes, and adopted a brother to the gods of the | 

| earth; to call together parliaments with a word of his | 
pen, and ſcatter them again with the breath of his | 
mouth; to be humbly and daily petitioned that he | 
would pleaſe to be hired, at the rate of two millions a | 
pear, to be the maſter of thoſe who had hired him be- | 
fore to be their ſervant; to have the eſtates and lives of | 
three kingdoms as much at his diſpoſal, as was the 
| little inheritance of his father, and to be as noble and 

| liberal in the ſpending of them; and laſtly (for there 


is no end of all the particulars of his glory) to be- 


5 queath all this with c one word to his poſterity ; - to die 
| umith 
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with peace at home, and triumph abroad; to be buried 
among kings, and with more than regal ſolemnity; 
ind to leave a name behind him, not to be extinguiſh- 
ed, but with the whole world ; which, as it is now too 
little for his praiſes, ſo might have been too for his 
conqueſts, if the ſhort line of his human life could 
have been ſtretched- out to the extent of his immortal 
deſigns * ?” - 

By this ſpeech, I b to e perfectly well 
what kind of angel his pretended highneſs was; and 
having fortified myſelf privately with a ſhort mental 
prayer, and with the ſign of the croſs (not out of any 
ſuperſtition to the ſign, but as a recognition of my 
baptiſm in Chriſt), I grew a little bolder, and replied 
in this manner: © I ſhould not venture to oppoſe what 
you are pleaſed to ſay in commendation of the late 
great, and (I confeſs) extraordinary perſon, but that 
| remember Chriſt forbids us to give aſſent to any 
cher doctrine but what himſelf has taught us, even 
though it ſhould be delivered by an angel; and if ſuch 
jou be, Sir, it may be you have ſpoken all this rather 
o try than to tempt my frailty : for ſure I am, that 
we muſt renounce or forget all the laws of the New | 
and Old Teftament, and thoſe which are the founda- 
tion of both, even the laws of moral and natural ho- 
relty, if we approve of the actions of that man 1 whom 
| uppoſe you commend by irony. | 


i Mr. Hume has inferted this E Ry OE of Cromwell, 3 1 


fred, as he ſays, in ſome particulars from we original, 1 in his hif- 85 
2 af — itain. HuR D. 


There 


tence to make all men his ſervants? to take arms 


of fidelity; and when he had caught him in it, to buts 
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There would be no end to inſtance in the particular | 
of all his wickedneſs; but, to ſum up a part of | 

| briefly, What can be more extraordinarily wicked, | 
than for a perſon, ſuch as yourſelf, qualify him rightly, ; 
to endeavour not only to exalt himſelf above, but to 
trample upon, all his equals and betters ? to pretend f 
freedom for all men, and under the help of that pre. | 


_ againſt taxes of ſcarce two hundred thouſand pounds| 
a year, and to raiſe them himſelf to above two mil. 
lions? to quarrel for the loſs of three or four ear, M 
and to ftrike off three or four hundred heads? to fight | 

_ againſt an imaginary ſuſpicion of I know not what? 
two thouſand guards to be fetched for the king, I | 
know not from whence, and to keep up for himſelf 
no leſs than forty thouſand ? to pretend the defence by 
of parliaments, and violently to diſſolve all, even of Mo 
his own calling, and almoſt chooſing ? to undertakeMM poll 
the reformation of religion, to rob it even to the and 
very ſkin, and then to expoſe it naked to the rage of | Go 
all fects and herefies ? to ſet up counſels of rapine, I the 
and courts of murder? to fight againſt the king under to f 

a commiſſion for him; to take him forcibly out of 1 
the hands of thoſe for whom he had conquered him; 
to draw him into his net, with proteſtations and vows| 


cher him, with as little ſhame, as conſcience or huma- ] 
nity, in the open face of the whole world ? to receivg 
a commiſſion for the king and parliament, to murde 


(as I ſaid) the one, and deſtroy no leſs impudently tue the 
Won 
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other? to fight againſt monarchy when he declared for 
it, and declare againſt it when he contrived for it in 
his own perſon ? to abaſe perfidiouſly and ſupplant in- 
oratefully his own general * firſt, and afterwards moſt 
of thoſe officers, who, with the loſs of their honour, 


and hazard of their ſouls, had lifted him up to the top 


of his unreaſonable. ambitions ? to break his faith 
with all enemies and with all friends equally? and to | 
make no leſs frequent uſe of the moſt ſolemn perjuries, 
than the looſer ſort of people do of cuſtomary oaths? 
to uſurp three kingdoms without any ſhadow of the 
aſt pretenſions, and to govern them as unjuſtly as he 
got them? to ſet himſelf up as an idol (which we 
know, as St. Paul ſays, in itſelf is nothing), and make 
the very ſtreets of London like the valley of Hinnon, 
by burning the bowels of men as a ſacrifice to his 


Molochſhip ? to ſeek to entail this uſurpation upon his 


the curſes of the e ages and the deteſtation of all 
to ſucceed 2” 


this ſubject, and to give even the devil (as they ſay) his 
night and fair play in a diſputation, I ſtopped here, and 
expeRted (not without the frailty of a little bene) that he 


* Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
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poſterity, and with it an endleſs war upon the nation? 
and laſtly, by the ſevereſt judgment of Almighty 
God, to die hardened, and mad, and unrepentant, with 


Though I had much more to ſay for d. the life of man 
1s ſo ſhort, that it allows not time enough to ſpeak 
againſt a tyrant); yet, becauſe J had a mind to hear 
bow my ſtrange adverſary would behave himſelf upon 


fhoald 
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. ſhould have broke into a violent paſſion i in behalf * 


his favourite: but he on the contrary very calmly, and 
With the dove- like innocency of a ſerpent that was not 
pet warmed enough to ſting, thus replied to me; 

e It is not ſo much out of my affection to that per- 


ſon whom we diſcourſe of (whoſe greatneſs is too folid 


to be ſhaken by the breath of an oratory), as for your 
own ſake (honeſt countryman), whom I conceive to 
err, rather by miſtake than out of malice, that I ſhall 


eats to reform your uncharitable and unjuſt opi- 


| And, in the firſt place, I muſt needs put you in 


- mind of a ſentence of the moſt ancient of the heathen | 
1 8 divines, that you men are OO withal, 


06x 2 3 in 54e bel 


Tis wicked with inſulting feet to tread 
Upon the monuments of che dead. 


And the intention of the reproof FE is no leſs pro- 
per for this ſubject; for it is ſpoken to a perſon wo 
was proud and inſolent againſt thoſe dead men, to whom 
be had been humble and obedient whilſt they lived.“ 
Vour highneſs may pleaſe (ſaid I) to add the} 


verſe that follows, as no leſs proper for this ſubject: 


Whom God's juſt from and their own this have ſent 


Already to their puniſhment. 


But I toke this to be the rule in hs is that, when 
we fix any infamy upon deceaſed perſons, it ſhould not 


: be n out of hatred to the dead, but out of love and 
: charity 


C 


| 
n 
n 
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charity to the living: that the curſes, which only re- 


main in men's thoughts, and dare not come forth 


againſt tyrants (becauſe they are tyrants) whilſt they 


are ſo, may at leaſt be for ever ſettled and engraven 
upon their memories, to deter all others from the like 


wickedneſs ; which elſe, in the time of their fooliſh 


proſperity, the flattery of their own hearts, and of 


other men's tongues, would not ſuffer them to perceive. 
Ambition is fo ſubtile a tempter, and the corruption of 
human nature ſo ſuſceptible of the temptation, that a 


man can hardly reſiſt it, be he never ſo much fore- 
warned of the evil conſequenees ; much leſs if he find 
not only the concurrence of the preſent, but the appro- 


bation too of following ages, which have the liberty 
to judge more freely. The miſchief of tyranny is too 
great, even in the ſhorteſt time that it can continue; it 
is epdleſs and inſupportable, if the example be to reign 


too; and if a Lambert muſt be invited to follow the 


teps of a Cromwell, as well by the voice of honour, | 
25 by the ſight of power and riches. Though it nay 


leem to ſome fantaſtically, yet was it wiſely, done of the 


Syracuſans, to implead with the forms of their ordi- 
nary juſtice, to condemn and deſtroy, even the ſtatues 

of all their tyrants : if it were poſſible to cut them our 
of all hiſtory, and to extinguiſh their very names, I am 


Ct opinion that ir ought to be done; but, ſince they 


have left behind them too deep wounds to be ever cloſed : 


up without a ſcar, at leaſt let us fer ſuch a mark upon 
their memory, that men of the ſame wicked inclina-. 
ions may be no leſs aſtrighted with their laſting ; igno- 

Vor, VIII. e miny, 
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miny, than enticed by their momentary glories. And, 
that your highneſs may perceive, that I ſpeak not all 
this out of any private animoſity againſt the perſon of 
the late protector, I aſſure you, upon my faith, that 
bear no more hatred to his name, than J do to that of 
Marius or Sylla, who never did me, or any friend of 
mine, the leaſt 3 injury ;** and with that, tranſported by 
a holy wy 1 fell into this ſudden e 1 


| C urſt be the man (what do I wiſh? as though 
The wretch already were not ſo; _ 

But curſt on let him be) who thinks it brave 
And great, his countrey “ to enflave; 

| Who ſeeks to overpoiſe alone . 

The balance of a nation; 
Againſt the whole but naked a OT | 
Who in his own light ſcale makes up with arma ; the 
N eight: 8 


Who of his nation ING to be the firſt, 

Though at the rate of being worſt; 

Who would be rather a great monſter, cha. 
A well-proportion'd man. N 
The fon of earth with hundred hands 3 
Vpon. his three-pil d mountain : 


* ee J This RES in \ th ſenſe of pat. ia, or as including | 
in it the idea of a civil conſtitution, is always ſpelt by Mr. Cowley, | 
1 with an e before y,—countrey z—in the ſenſe of rus, ö 
eithout an e, — country; and this diſtinction, for the ſake « of per- | 
8 cuity, may be worth preſerving. HUD, | | 


Till 
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Till kids ſtrikes him from the ky; 
T he ſon of earth again in his earth's womb does lie 


What blood, confuſion, ruin, to obtain 
A ſhort and miſerable reign! 


| In what oblique and humble creeping wiſe 


Does the miſchievous ſerpent riſe ! 

But even his forked tongue ſtrikes dead: 

When he has rear'd up his wicked head, 

He murders with his mortal frown; 
A baſiliſtc he grows, if once he get a crown. 


But no guards can oppoſe aſſaulting fears, 


Or undermining tears, 


No more than doors or cloſe- So curtains keep 


The ſwarming dreams out, when we ſleep. 
That bloody conſcience, too, of his 

| (For, oh, a rebel red-coat *tis) 
Does here his early hell begin, 


5 He ſees his flaves wihout, his nn feels within, 


Let, gracious God ! let never more thine hand 


Lift up this rod againſt our land! 

A tyrant is a rod and ſerpent too, 
And brings worſe plagues than Egypt knew; 
What rivers ſtain'd with blood have been! 
What ſtorm and hail-ſhot have we ſeen! 
What ſores deform'd the ulcerous ſtate ! 


What darkneſs, to be felt, has buried us of late! 


: How has it ſnatch'd our flocks and herds away ! 


And made even of our ſons a prey 
e 2 ee i What 
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What croakin g ſects and vermin has it ſent, 
The reſtleſs nation to torment !_ 
What greedy troops, what armed power 
Of flies and locuſts, to devour 
Ihe land, which every where they fill! 
Nor fly they, Lord! way; no, they devour i it ſill, 


Come the eleventh eh rather than this thould be; | 


Come ſink us rather in the ſea. 
Come rather peſtilence, and reap us down; 
Come God's ſword rather than our own. 
Let rather Roman come again, 
Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane: : 
In all the bonds we ever bore, 


We griev'd, we igh'd, 1 we wept; we never bolt | 


Vendre. 


1 by oi our ſins the ris juſtice be 

Call'd to this laſt extremity, 

Let ſome denouncing Jonas firſt de ſent, 67 
Jo try, if England can repent. 
Methinks, at leaſt, ſome prodigy, 

"Some dreadful comet from on high, 
Should terribly forewarn the earth, 
As of good Princes death, fo of a tyrant' 8 birth.” 


Here, the ſpirit of verſe be a little to fail, 1 f 
5 flopt: and his highneſs, ſmiling, ſaid, «I was glad wo | 
| ſee you engaged inthe encloſure of metre ; for, if you | 

| had ſtaid in the open plain of declaiming againſt the | 


word tyrant, I muſt have had Patience tor half a dozen } 
hours | 
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Fours, till you had tired yourſelf as well as me. But 


pray, countryman, to avoid this ſciomachy, or imagi- 
nary combat with words, let me know, Sir, what you 


mean by the name of tyrant, for I remember that, 
among your ancient authors, not only all kings, but 


even Jupiter himſelf (your juvans pater) is ſo termed; 
and perhaps, as it was uſed formerly in a good ſenſe, 
| ſo we ſhall find it, upon better conſideration, to be ftill 


a good thing for the benefit and peace of mankind; at 


leaft, it will appear whether your interpretation of it 
may be juſtly applied to the perſon, who is now the 
| ſubject of our diſcourſe.” 


„ call him (ſaid I) a tyrant, who ether e 


himſelf forcibly into the government of his fellow-ci- 
tizens without any legal authority over them; or who, 
having a juſt title to the government of a people; 
| abuſes it to the deſtruction or tormenting of them. SQ 

that all tyrants are at the ſame time uſurpers, either of 


the whole, or at leaſt of a part, of that power which 


they aſſume to themſelves; and no leſs are they to be 
accounted rebels, ſince no man can uſurp authority over 


others, but by rebelling againſt them who had it before, 


or at leaſt againſt thoſe laws which were his ſuperiors 


and in all theſe ſenſes, no hiſtory can afford us a more 
evident example of tyranny, or more out of all poſſi- 
bility of excuſe or palliation, than that of the perſon 
whom you are pleaſed to defend; whether we conſider 


his reiterated rebellions againſt all his ſuperiors, or his 


uurpation of the ſupreme power to himſelf, or his ty- 
ranny in the exerciſe of it: and, if lawful princes have 
„ deen 
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been eſteemed tyrants, by not containing themſelves 


within the bounds of thoſe laws which have been left 
them, as the ſphere of their authority, by their fore. 


fathers, what ſhall we ſay of that man, who, having 

buy right no power at all in this nation, could not con- 

tent himſelf with that which had ſatisfied the moſt am. | 

bitious of our princes? nay, not with thoſe vaſtly ex. | 

| tended limits of ſovereignty, which he (diſdaining all | 

that had been preſcribed and obſerved before) was 
| pleaſed (out of great modeſty) to ſet to himſelf; not 


| abſtaining from rebellion and uſurpation even againſt 
his own laws, as well as thoſe of the nation?” 


e Hold, friend, (ſaid his highneſs, pulling me by 
my arm) for I ſee your zeal is tranſporting you again; | 
whether the protector were a tyrant in the exorbitant 


exerciſe of his power, we ſhall ſee anon; it is requiſite 
to examine, firſt, whether he were ſo in the uſurpation 


of it. And I ſay, that not only he, but no man elſe, 


ever was, or can be ſo; and that for theſe reaſons, 


Firſt, becauſe all power belongs only to God, who is | 
the ſource and fountain of it, as kings are of all ho- 


nours in their dominions. Princes are but his viceroys 


in the little provinces of this world; and to ſome he 
gives their places for a few years, to ſome for their | 


| lives, and to others (upon ends or deſerts beſt known 
do himſelf, or merely for his undiſputable good plea- 


ſure) he beſtows, as it were, leaſes upon them, and 
| their poſterity, for ſuch a date of time as is prefixed 


in that patent of their deſtiny, which 1s not legible to 
you men below. Neither is it more unlawful for 


(liver 


of Ireland, if he had been appointed to it by the king 


then reigning. Men are in both the caſes obliged to 


obey him whom they ſee actually inveſted with the 


authority, by that ſovereign from whom he ought 0 


derive it, without diſputing or examining the cauſes, 
either of the removal of the one, or the preferment of 
the other. Secondly, becauſe all power is attained, 
either by the election and conſent of the people (and 


that takes away your objection of forcible intruſion) ; 
or elſe by a conqueſt of them (and that gives ſuch 2 
legal authority as you mention to be wanting in the 


uſurpation of a tyrant) ; ſo that either this title is right, 


and then there are no uſurpers, or elſe it is a wrong one, 
and then there are none elſe but uſurpers, if you exa- 


mine the original pretences of the princes of the world. 


Thirdly (which, quitting the diſpute in general, is 
a particular juſtification of his highneſs) the govern- 
ment of England was totally broken and diſſolved, and 
extinguiſhed by the confuſions of a civil war; ſo that his 
hbighneſs could not be accuſed to have poſſeſſed himſelf 
violently of the ancient building of the commonwealth, 

but to have prudently and peaceably built up a new 
one out of the ruins and aſhes of the former; and he, 
who after a deplorable ſhipwreck, can with extraor- 
dnary induſtry gather together the diſperſed and 

broken planks and pieces of it, and with no Jeſs 


wonderful art and felicity ſo rejoin them, as to make a 
| Z 4: new 


* 
. — 
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| Oliver to ſucceed Charles in the kingdom of England, 
when God ſo diſpoſes of it, than it had been for him 
to have ſucceeded the Lord Strafford in the heutenancy 
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new veſſel more tight and beautiful than the old one, 
deſerves, no doubt, to have the command of her (even 
as his highneſs had) by the defire of the ſeamen and 
paſlengers themſelves. And do but conſider, laſtly 
(for J omit a multitude of weighty things, that might 
be ſpoken upon this noble argument) do but conſider 
ſeriouſly and impartially with yourſelf, what admirable | 
parts of wit and prudence, what indefatigable diligence 
and invincible courage, muſt of neceflity have con- 
| curred in the perſon of that man, who, from ſo con- 
temptible beginnings (as I obſerved before), and 
through ſo many thouſand difficulties, was able not 
only to make himſelf the greateſt and moſt abſolute 
| monarch: of this nation, but to add to it the entire 
conqueſt of Ireland and Scotland (which the whole 
force of the world, joined with the Roman virtue, 
could never attain to); and to crown all this with 
illuſtrious and heroical undertakings and ſucceſſes 
upon all our foreign enemies: do but (I ſay again) 
conſider this, and you will confeſs, that his prodi- 
gious merits were a better title to imperial dignity, 
than the blood of an hundred royal progenitors; and 
will rather lament that he lived not to overcome more 
nations, than envy ham” the — and dominion of 


hel.” - 


_ « Whoever you are, aid 4 (my indignation 
making me ſomewhat bolder) your diſcourſe, me- 
thinks, becomes as little the perſon of a tutelar angel, 
as Cromwell's actions did that of a protector. It 15 
upon theſe principles, that all the great crimes of 5 
8 World 
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world have been committed, and moſt particularly thoſe 
which I have had the misfortune to ſee in my own 
time, and in my own country. If theſe be to be al- 
lowed, we muſt break up human ſociety, retire into 
the woods, and equally there ſtand upon our guards 
zyainft our brethren mankind, and our rebels the 
wid beaſts. For, if there can be no uſurpation upon 
the rights of a whole nation, there can be none moſt 
certainly upon thoſe of a private perſon ; and, if the 
robbers of countries be God's vicegerents, there is no 
doubt but the thieves and banditos, and murderers, 
are his under-officers. It is true which you ſay, that 


God i is the ſource and fountain of all power ; and it Ts 


1s no leſs true, that he is the creator of ſerpents, as 
well as angels; nor does his goodneſs fail of its ends, 
eren in the malice of his own creatures. What power 
he ſuffers the devil to exerciſe in this world, is too 
apparent by our daily experience; and by nothmg 
more than the late monſtrous iniquities which you diſ- 


pute for, and patronize in England: but would you 


nfer from thence, that the power of the devil is a juſt 
and lawful one; and that all men ought, as well as 
moſt men do, obey him? God is the fountain of all 
powers; but ſome flow from the right hand (as it 
were) of his goodneſs, and others from the left hand 
of his juſtice; and the world, like an iſland between 
theſe two rivers, is ſometimes refreſhed and nouriſhed 
by the one, and ſometimes over-run and ruined by the 
other; and (to continue a little farther the allegory) 
ye are never overyyhelmed with the latter, till, either by 


Ou 5 
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our malice or negligence, we have Ropped and dammed 
up the former. 
But to come a little cloſer to your argument, or 
rather the image of an argument, your ſimilitude. If 
Cromwell had come to command in Ireland, in the 
place of the late Lord Strafford, I ſhould have yielded 
obedience, not for the equipage, and the ſtrength, and 
the guards which he brought with him, but for the 
commiſſion which he ſhould firſt have ſhewed me from 
our common ſovereign that ſent him ; and, if he could 
have done that from God Almighty, I would have 
obeyed him too in England; but that he was fo far 
from being able to do, that, on the contrary, I read 
nothing but commands, and even public proclamations, 
from God Almighty, not to admit him. 
Your ſecond argument 1s, that he had the ame 
01 ight for his authority, that is the foundation of all 
others, even the right of conqueſt. Are we then ſo 
unhappy as to be conquered by the perſon whom we 
| hired at a daily rate, like a labourer, to conquer others 
for us? Did we furniſh him with arms, only to draw 
and try upon our enemies (as we, it ſeems, falſely 
thought them), and keep them for ever ſheathed in 
the bowels of his friends? Did we fight for liberty 
againſt our prince, that we might become ſlaves to 
our ſervant ? This is ſuch an impudent pretence, 3s 
neither he nor any of his flatterers for him had ever 
the face to mention. Though it can hardly be 
ſpoken or thought of without paſſion, yet 1 * 
3 = 
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1700 pleats, argue it more calmly than the caſe de- 
"11 
| The right, PR: of ed can 3 be exer- 
ad upon thoſe againſt whom the war is declared, and 
he victory obtained. So that no whole nation can be 
ad to be conquered, but by foreign force. In all 
avil wars, men are fo far from ſtating the quarrel. 
pzinit their country, that they do it only againſt a 
jerſon, or party, which they really believe, or at leaſt 
retend, to be pernicious to it; neither can there be 
wy juſt cauſe for the deſtruction of a part of the body, 
bt when it is done for the preſervation and ſafety of 
he whole. It is our country that raiſes men in the 
warrel, our country that arms, our country that pays 
hem, our country that authorizes the undertaking, 
ad by that diſtinguiſhes it from rapine and murder; 
Ally, it is our country that directs and commands the 
amy, and is indeed their general. So that to ſay, in 
wil wars, that the prevailing party conquers their 
wuntry, is to ſay, the country conquers itſelf, And, 
the general only of that party be the conqueror, the 
amy, by which he is made fo, is no leſs conquered. 
n the army which is beaten, and have as little rea- 
bn to triumph in that victory, by which they loſe. 
both their honour and liberty. So that, if Cromwell 
enquered any party, it was only that againſt which 
le was ſent; and what that was, muſt appear by his 
ommiſlion, It was (ſays that) againſt a company of 
nl counſellors, and diſaffected perſons, who kept the 
. from a good intelligence and conjunction with his 
People. 


far from being ſo, that even of that party which wa 
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people. It was not then againſt the people. It is & 


beaten, the conqueſt did not belong to Cromwell, buf 
to the parliament which employed him in their ſervice 
or rather indeed to the king and parliament, for whoſe 


ſervice (if there had been any faith in men's vows and 3 
pProteſtations) the wars were undertaken. Mercifu " 
God! did the right of this miſerable conqueſt remai AY 
then in his majeſty ; and didft thou ſuffer him to be 'F 
deſtroyed, with more barbarity than if he had beer * 
conquered even by Savages and Canibals ? Was it f wt 
king and parliament that we fought ; and has it fare 17 
with them juſt as with the army which we tough... 
| againſt, the one part being ſlain, and the other fled * 
It appears therefore plainly, that Cromwell was not C00 
conqueror, but a thief and robber of the rights 0 IF 
dhe king and parliament, and an uſurper upon thoſe . 
the people. I do not here deny conqueſt to be ſome... 
times (though it be very rarely) a true title; but Mun 
| deny this to be a true conqueſt. | Sure I am, that iel 
race of our princes came not in by ſuch a one. On thei 
nation may conquer another ſometimes juſtly ; and] will 
it be unjuſtly, yet ſtill it is a true conqueſt, and the d 
are to anſwer for the injuſtice only to God Almight rard 

5 (having nothing elſe in authority above them), al aty 
not as 3 rebels to their country, which bein 
and ought always to be, their ſuperior and their lon.) 


If perhaps we find uſurpation inſtead of conqueſt int 
original titles of ſome royal families abroad (as 


| doubt there have been many 2 before 0! 
thoug 
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houph none in ſo impudent and execrable a manner), 
u 1 can ſay for them is, that their title was very 


vas the only one. 


neſs pleaſes to call him) enters in moſt ſeaſonably after 
his pretence of conqueſt ; for then a man may ſay any 


put out the light, but caſt away even the very ſnuff of 


ugh 
fled 
not! 
8 0 
oſe o 
ſome 
but 
at t 
01 


and | 


then poſſeſs himſelf of the houſe, becauſe it is better 
Cod! (ſaid I, and at that word I perceived my pre- 


w notice of it, and went on) this were a wicked pre- 
tenſion, even though the whole family were deſtroyed; 
but the heirs (bleſſed be God !) are yet ſurviving, and 
Ikely to out-live all heirs of their diſpoſſeſſors, beſides 


4 kid beaſts, that have made ſo much ſpoil in the vine - 

might jard, But did Cromwell think, like Nero, to ſet the 
14. aty on fire, only that he might have the honour of 
ic 


ir 10 could not have ſuch a ſhadow of virtue in his wicked- 


nelly i in midſt of the combullien 5. he little thought 
then 


weak, till, by length of time, and the death of all 
juſter pretenders, it became to be the true, becaule it 


Your third defence of his highnef (as your kigh- 
ting. The government was broken; who broke it? 
t was diſſolved; who diffolved it? It was extin- 
I ouiſhed ; who was it, but Cromwell, who not only 
t? As if a man ſhould murder a whole family, and 


hat he, than that only rats, ſhould live there. | Jeſus. 


tended angel to give a ſtart and trembled, but I took 


their infamy. « Rode, caper, vitem, &c. There 
jill be yet wine enough left for the ſacrifice of thoſe 


being founder of a new and more beautiful one? He 


neſs; he meant only to rob more ſecurely and more 
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| then that he ſhould ever have been able to make kim. dur 
| ſelf maſter of the palace, as well as plunder the goods c 
of the commonwealth. He was glad to ſee the public MM whi 
veſſel (the ſovereign of the ſeas) in as deſperate a con. MW mig 
dition as his own little canoe, and thought only, with I mal 


ſome ſcattered planks of that great ſhipwreck, to make \ 
a better fiſherboat for himſelf. But when he ſaw that, MW gi 
by the drowning of the maſter (whom he himſelf ra 
treacherouſly knocked on the head, as he was ſwim- tt 
ming for his life), by the flight and diſperſion of ton 
others, and cowardly patience of the remaining com- cno! 

_ pany, that all was abandoned to his pleaſure; vit wo 
the old hulk, and new miſ-ſhapen and diſagreeing! 1 
pieces of his own, he made up, with much ado, that clair 
piratical veſſel which we have ſeen him command, andi bon 
which, how tight indeed it t was, my beſt be Judged bye 
its perpetual leaxing. ldes 
Firſt then (much more ad than chose fool nei 
a in the fable, who cut their old father inta tom 
pieces, in hope by charms and witchcraft to mak f 


him young and luſty again), this man endeavoured te 
deſtroy the building, before he could imagine in what 
manner, with what materials, by what workmen, ol 
what architect, it was to be rebuilt. Secondly, if he 
had dreamt himfetf to be able to revive that bod 
which he had killed, yet it had been but the inſup 
portable inſolence of an ignoram mountebank ; an 
thirdly (which concerns us neareſt), that very nei 
thing, which he made out of the ruins of the old, 


no more like the original, either for beauty, uſe, 0 
| | duration 


puts 
tle C 
aſe 
liſts i. 
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duration, than an artificial plant, raiſed by the ſire of 
à chemiſt, is comparable to the true and natural one 
which he firſt burnt, that out of the aſhes of it he 
might produce an imperfect ſimilitude of his own 
making. 

Your laſt argument is ſuch (when duced to ſyl- 
beim), that the major propoſition of it would make 
ſtrange work in the world, if it were received for 
truth; to wit, that he who has the beft parts in a na- 


m. ; | 
of ton, has the right of being king over it. We had 
m- enough to do here of old with the contention between 


vith 
eing 
that 


wo branches of the ſame family: what would become 
of us, when every man in England ſhould lay his 
daim to the government? And truly, if Cromwell 


and hould have commenced his plea, when he ſeems to 
abe begun his ambition, there were few perſons be- 


des, that might not at the ſame time have put in 
theirs too. But his deſerts, I ſuppoſe, you will date 
rom the ſame term that I do his great demerits, that 
b from the beginning of our late calamities (for, as 


oliſh 
into 


nake 


ed tir his private faults before, I can only wiſh, and _ 
whatWWiat with as much charity to him as to the public, 
n, oEliiat he had continued in them till his death, rather 

if hain changed them for thoſe of his latter days); and 


bod 
nſup 


; an 


lerefore we muſt begin the conſideration of his greatneſs 
om the unlucky æra of our own misfortunes ; which 
puts me in mind of what was ſaid leſs truly of Pompey 


neue Great, Noſtri miſeria magnus es.“ But, be- 
ld, fuſe the general ground of your argumentation con- 


fe, 0 


iſs in this, that all men who are effecters of extraor- 
ation 5 


dinary 
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| dinary mutations in the world, muſt needs have extra. | 
ordinary forces of nature, by which they are enabled 
to turn about, as they pleaſe, ſo great a wheel; I ſhall | 
ſpeak firſt a few words upon this univerſal propoſition, | 
which ſeems ſo reaſonable, and is ſo popular, before! 


deſcend to the particular examination of the eminences | 


of that perſon which is in queſtion. | 
I have often obſerved (with all ſubmiſſion and re-M 
ſignation of ſpirit to the inſcrutable myſteries of Eter- 


nal Providence), that when the fulneſs and maturity 
of time is come, that produces the great confuſion; MI |, 
and changes in the world, it uſually pleaſes God tof 1 
make it appear, by the manner of them, that they are I 5. 
not the effects of human force or policy, but of the 50 
divine juſtice and predeſtination; and, though we {eel 5 
a man, like that which we call Jack of the clock- nu 
houſe, ſtriking, as it were, the hour of that fulneſs of _ 
time, yet our reaſon muſt needs be convinced, that . 
dhe hand is moved by ſome ſecret, and, to us whal of 
ſtand without, inviſible direction. And the ſtream ol m. 
the current is then fo violent, that the ſtrongeſt men g 
in the world cannot draw up againſt it; and none on 
are ſo weak, but they may ſail down with it. Theſq on 
are the ſpring-tides of public affairs, which we {ec by 
often happen, but ſeek 1 in vain to o diſco er any certain . 

_ cauſes: WM ti 
Omnia fluminis | tior 

Kitu feruntur, nunc medio alveo ww pie 
Cum pace delabentis Etruſcum e 

| tem 


In mare, nunc lapides adeſos.! 
N e eee Stirpelqui 


5 Stirpẽſque raptas, & pecus & domos 


Yolventis uni, non fine montium 
ul | Clamore, vicinæque ſylvæ; 
n, Cam fera diluvies quietos 
1] 


r. thor of all this (though he may be as guilty as 11 


really he were, by intending and imagining to be ſo) ; 
ons oF but it is God that breaks up the flood-gates of ſo ge- 
10 neral a deluge, and all the art then and induſtry of 
are mankind 1s not ſufficient to raiſe up dikes and ram 


tac parts againſt it, In ſuch a time it was as this, that 


feel not all the wiſdom and power of the Roman ſenate, 
k-WM nor the wit and eloquence of Cicero, nor the courage 
5 eig and virtue of Brutus, was able to defend their coun- 


chat, try, or themſelves, againſt the unexperienced raſhneſs 
Who of a beardleſs boy, and the looſe rage of a voluptuous 
m 0h madman. The valour and prudent counſels on the one 
mc fide are made fruitleſs, and the errors and cowardice 
non on the other harmleſs, by unexpected accidents. The 


* one general ſaves his life, and gains the whole world, 
» fol 


ortail 


plealed God to make choice of the moſt eminent men 
in nature, as Cyrus, Alexander, Scipio and his con- 


peſau Vor. VIII. Aa admirable 
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| Irritat amaes. Hon. 3 Carm. xxix. 


And one man then, by maticioully opening all the 
ſluices that he can come at, can never be the ſole au- 


by a very dream; and the other loſes both at once, by 
alittle miſtake of the ſhortneſs of his fight. And though 
tus be not always ſo, for we ſee tnat, in the tranſla- 
ton of the great monarchics from one to another, it 


tmporaries, for his chief inſtruments and actors in ſo 
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admirable a work (the end of this being, not only to f 


deſtroy or puniſh one nation, which may be done by 


the worſt of mankind, but to exalt and bleſs another, 
which is only to be effected by great and virtuous per- 


ſons); yet, when God only intends the temporary chaſ- 


tiſement of a people, he does not raiſe up his ſervant ? 
Cyrus (as he himſelf is pleaſed to call him), or an 
Alexander (who had as many virtues to do good, as 

' vices to do harm); but he makes the Maſſanellos, and 
the Johns of Leyden, the inſtruments of his vengeance, * 
that the power of the Almighty might be more evident 
by the weakneſs of the means which he chooſes to de- : 
monſtrate it. He did not aſſemble the ſerpents and the | 
monſters of Afric, to correct the pride of the Egyp- | 
| tians; but called for his armies of locuſts out of Æthi- 
opia, and formed new ones of vermin out of the very 
duſt; and becauſe you ſee a whole country deſtroyed 
by theſe, will you argue from thence they muſt needs 
have had both che craft of foxes, and the _— of | 


lions? 


It is eaf, 7 to apply this general obſervation to | the ; 

particular caſe of cur troubles in England: and that 
they ſeem only to be meant for a temporary chaſtiſe. 
ment of our ſins, and not for a total abohthment of the 
old, and introduction of a new government, appears 
Probable to me from theſe conſiderations, as far as we | 
may be bold to make a judgment of the will of God in ; 

future events. Firſt, becauſe he has ſuffered nothing to | 
ſettle or take root in the place of that, which hath | 
been to nuniſely and unjuſtly removed, that none of 


| theſe 
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theſe untempered mortars can hold out againſt the next 
Y blaſt of wind, nor any ſtone ſtick to a ſtone, till that 
; which theſe fooliſh builders have refuſed be made 
gain the head of the corner. For, when the indiſpoſed 


and long-tormented commonwealth has wearied and 
pennt itſelf almoſt to nothing, with the chargeable, va- 

JF rious, and dangerous experiments of ſeveral mounte- 
“banks, it is to be ſuppoſed, it will have the wit at laſt 

d d fend for a true phyſician, eſpecially when it ſees 

24 (which is the ſecond conſideration) moſt evidently (as 

it it now begins to do, and will do every day more and 

2 Y nore, and might have done perfectly long ſince) that 

he vo uſurpation (under what name or pretext ſoever) can 

5. be kept up without open force, nor force without the 

u- | continuance of thoſe oppreſſions upon the people, which 
dl at laſt tire out their patience, though it be great 

ed eren to ſtupidity. They cannot be ſo dull (when po- | 
” eerty and hunger begins to whet their underſtanding) 
of ? 


35 not to find out this no extraordinary myſtery, that 
it is madneſs in a nation to pay three millions a year 
for the maintaining of their ſervitude under tyrants, 
when they might live free for nothing under their 
princes. This, I ſay, will not always lie hid, even to 
the loweſt capacities; and the next truth they will diſ- 
cover afterwards is, that a whole people can never have 
the will, without having at the ſame time the power, to 
redeem themſelves. Thirdly, 1t does not look (me- 
thinks) as if God had forſaken the family of that man, 
from whom he has raiſed up five children, of as emi- 
nent Binde. and all other commendable qualities, as 
A a a2 ever 
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ever lived perhaps (for ſo many together, and ſo 
young) in any other family in the whole world. Eſpe— 
_ cially, if we add hereto this conſideration, that by pro- 
tecting and preſerving ſome of them already through 
as great dangers as ever Were paſt with ſafety, either by 
prince or private perſon, he has given them already (as 
we may reaſonably hope it to be meant) a promiſe and 
earneſt of his future favours. And laſtly (to return 
cloſely to the diſcourſe from which I have a little di- 
greſſed) becauſe I ſee nothing of thoſe excellent parts 
of nature, and mixture of merit with their vices, in the 
late diſturbers of our peace and happineſs, that uſes to 
be found in the perſons of thoſe who are born for the 
erection of new empires. 
And, I confeſs, I find nothing of As kind, no not 
any ſhadow (taking away the falſe light of ſome proſ- 
perity) in the man whom you extol for the firſt exam- 
ple of it. 
vided into moral and intellectual, I know not how we 
can better judge of the former, than by men's actions; 
or of the latter, than by their writings or ſpeeches, As 
for theſe latter (which are leaſt in merit, or rather which 
are only the inſtruments of miſchief, where the other 
are wanting) I think you can hardly pick out the name 
of a man who ever was called great, beſides him we are 
now ſpeaking of, who never left the memory behind 
kim of one wiſe or witty apophthegm even amongſt his 
domeſtic ſervants or greateſt flatterers. That little in 
print, which remains upon a ſad record for him, is ſuch, 
as a ſatire againſt him would not have made him ſay, 
Fi : for 


And certainly, all virtues being rightly di- 
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for fear of tranſgreſſing too much the rules of proba- 


bility. I know not what you can produce for the juſti- 


fication of his parts in this kind, but his having been 


able to deceive ſo many particular perſons, and ſo ma- 
ny whole parties; which if you pleaſe to take notice of 
for the advantage of his intellectuals, I deſire you to 
allow me the liberty to do ſo too when J am to ſpeak of 
his morals. The truth of the thing is this, that if 
craft be wiſdom, and diſſimulation wit (aſſiſted both 


and improved with hypocriſies and perjuries), I muſt 
not deny him to have been ſingular in both; but ſo 
groſs was the manner in which he made uſe of them, 
that, as wiſe men ought not to have believed him at 
firſt, ſo no man was fool enough to believe him at laſt: 


neither did any man ſeem to do it, but thoſe who 
thought they gained as much by that diſſembling, as 


he did by his. His very actings of godlineſs grew at 
laſt as ridiculous, as if a player, by putting on a gown, 


ſhould think he repreſented excellently a woman, tho” 
his beard at the ſame time were ſeen by all the ſpecta- 


tors. If you aſk me, why they did not hiſs, and ex- 
plode him off the ſtage; I can only anſwer, that they 
durſt not do ſo, becauſe the actors and the door-keepers 
were too ſtrong for the company. I muſt confeſs that 
by theſe arts (how groſsly ſoever managed, as by hy- 
pocritical praying and filly preaching, by unmanly 
tears and whinings, by falſehoods and perjuries even 
diabolical) he had at firſt the good fortune (as men 
call it, that is, the ill-fortune) to attain his ends; but 
it was becauſe his ends were ſo unreaſonable, that no 
„ a 3 human 
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human reaſon could foreſee them; which made them, 


who had to do with him, believe, that he was rather a 
well · meaning and deluded bigot, than a crafty and ma. | 
licious impoſtor : that theſe arts were helped by an in- | 
defatigable induſtry (as you term it) I am ſo far from | 
doubting, that I intended to object that diligence, as 
the worſt of his crimes. It makes me almoſt mad, 
when I hear a man commended for his diligence in | 
wickedneſs, If I were bis ſon, I ſhould wiſh to God 
he had been a more lazy perſon, and that we might | 
have found him ſleeping at the hours when other men 
are ordinarily waking, rather than waking for thoſe | 
ends of his when other men were ordinarily aſleep, 
How diligent the wicked are, the Scripture often tells | 
= « Their feet run to evil, and they make haſte to | 
* ſhed innocent blood, ” Ia. lix. 7. He travels | 
« with iniquity,” Pfal. vii. 14. He deviſeth miſ. 
chief upon his bed,” Pſal. xxxiv. 4. © They ſearch | 
e out iniquity, they accompliſh a diligent ſearch,” 
Pal. Ixiv. 6. and in a multitude of other places. And | 
would it not ſeem ridiculous, to praiſe a wolf for his 


wWatchfulneſs, and for his indefatigable induſtry in 
ranging all nig!t about the country, whilſt the ſheep, 
and perhaps the ſhepherd, and Pe the very FO 
: Lk are all ues.” 85 


The 88 wants a warning - of a bell 
To call him to the duties of nis cell; | 
There needs no noiſe at all t' awaken PIR 


Thi adulterer aud tue thick his larum has within. 


And, 
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And, if the diligence of wicked perſons be ſo much 


to be blamed, as that it is only an emphaſis and exag- 


geration of their wickedneſs, I ſee not how their cou- 
rage can avoid the ſame cenſure. If the undertaking 


bold, and vaſt, and unreaſonable deſigns can deſerve 
that honourable name, I am ſure, Faux and his fellow 


gunpowder friends, will have cauſe to pretend, though 


not an equal, yet at leaſt the next place of honour; 
neither can I doubt but, if they too had ſucceeded, they 
would have found their applauders and admirers. It 
was bold unqueſtionably for a man in dehance of all 


human and divine laws (and with ſo little probability 


| of a long impunity), ſo publicly and ſo outrageouſly to 
murder his maſter; it was bold with ſo much inſolence 

and affront to expel and diſperſe all the chiet partners 

of his guilt, and creators of his power; it was bold to 

violate ſo openly and fo ſcornfully all acts and conſti- 


tutions of a nation, and afterwards even of his own 


making; it was bold to aſſume the authority of call- 
ing, and bolder yet of breaking, ſo many parliaments; 
it was bold to trample upon the patieace of his o-] , 
and provoke that of all neighbouring countries; it was 
bold, 1 ſay, above all boldneſſes, to uſurp this tyranny 
to himſelf; and impudent above all impudences, to en- 
deavour to tranſmit it to his poſterity. But all this 
boldneſs is ſo far from being a ſign of manly courage ho 
(which dares not tranigreſs the rules of any other vir- 
tue), that it is only a demonſtration of brutiſh madneſs 
or diabolical poſſeſſion. In both which laſt caſes there 
uſe 5 examples to appear of ſuch extraordinary 
1 . 75 force 
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: force as may juſtly ſeem more wonderful and aſtoniſh. 4 
Ing than the actions of Cromwell; neither is it ſtranger | 
to believe that a whole nation ſhould not be able to po. f 
vern him and a mad army, than that five or ſix men 


ſhould not be ſtrong enough to bind a diſtracted girl. 


There is no man ever ſucceeds in one wickedneſs, but 
It gives him the boldneſs to attempt a greater, It was 
boldly done of Nero to kill his mother, and all the chief 
nobility of the empire; it was boldly done, to ſet te 
metropolis of the whole world on fire, and undauntedly | 
play upon his harp whilſt he ſaw it burning; I could | 
reckon up five hundred boldneſſes of that great perſon | 


(for why ſhould not he, too, be called ſo ?) who wanted, 


5 when he was to die, that courage which could hardly | 


have failed any woman in the like neceſlity. 


It would look (I muſt confeſs) like envy, or too 
much partiality, if I ſhould ſay that perſonal kind of 
courage had been deficient in the man we ſpeak of; I | 
am confident it was not: and yet I may venture, I } 
think, to affirm, that no man ever bore the honour of 
ſo many victories, at the rate of fewer wounds and 
| dangers of his own body; and though his valour might | 
perhaps have given him a juſt pretenſion to one of the 
firſt charges in an army, it could not certainly be a ſuf. | 
ficient ground for a title to the command of three | 


nations. 


What then ſhall we b ? that he dis all this by 
witchcraft? He did fo, indeed, in a great meaſure, by | 
a fin that is called like it in the Scriptures. But, truly 


and unpaſſionately reflecting upon the advantages of 
RE „„ 
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lis PR Tg which might be thought to have produced 
thoſe of his fortune, I can eſpy no other but extraor- 
dinary diligence and infinite diſſimulation; and believe 
he was exalted above his nation, daa by his < own 
faults, but chiefly for ours, 

We have brought him thus briefly (not through all 
his labyrinths) to the ſupreme uſurped authority ; and 
becauſe you ſay it was great pity he did not live to com- 
mand more kingdoms, be pleaſed to let me repreſent to 
you, in a few words, how well I conceive he governed 
theſe. And we will divide the conſideration into that 
of his foreign and domeſtic actions. The firſt of his 
foreign, was a peace with our brethren of Holland (who 
were the firſt of our neighbours that God chaſtiſed for 
having had ſo great a hand in the encouraging and 
abetting our troubles at home): who would not imagine 
at firſt glimpſe that this had been the moſt virtuous and 
laudable deed, that his whole life could have made any 
parade of? but no man can look upon all the circum- 
ſtances, without perceiving, that it was purely the ſale 
and ſacrificing of the greateſt advantages that this coun- 
try could ever hope, and was ready to reap, from a fo- 
reign war, to the private intereſts of his covetouſneſs 
and ambition, and the ſecurity of his new and unſet- 
tled uſurpation. No ſooner is that danger paſt, but this 
Beatus Pacificus is kindling a fire in the northern 
world, and carrying a war two thouſand miles off weſt- 
wards. 'Two millions a year (beſides all the vales of 
his proteQtorſhip) i is as little capable to ſuflice now ei- 
ther has avarice or prodigality, as the two hundred 

: pounds 
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pounds were, that he was born to. He muſt have his 
prey of the whole Indies both by ſea and land, this | 
great alligator. To ſatisfy our Anti-Solomon (who | 
haas made ſilver almoſt as rare as gold, and gold as pre. 
cious ſtones in his new Jeruſalem) we muſt go, ten 
thouſand of his ſlaves, to fetch him riches from his fan. 
taſtical Ophir. And, becauſe his flatterers brag of him ö 
as the moſt fortunate prince (the Fauſtus, as well as 


Sylla, of our nation, whom God never forſook in any 


of his undertakings), I deſire them to conſider, how, 
ſince the Engliſh name was ever heard of, it never re- 
ceived fo great and ſo infamous a blow as under the 
imprudent conduct of this unlucky Fauſtus ; and here- © 
in let me admire the juſtice of God in this circumſtance, ; 
that they who had enſlaved their country (though a f 
great army, which I with may be obſerved by ours 
with trembling), ſhould be ſo ſhamefully defeated by 
the hands of forty ſlaves. It was very ridiculous to ſee 
| How prettily they endeavoured to hide this ignominy ? 


under the great name of the conqueſt of Jamaica; as 


if a defeated army ſhould have the impudence to brag | 
_ afterwards of the victory, becauſe, though they had | 
5 fled out of the field of battle, yet they quartered that 
night i in a village of the enemies. The war with Spain 
was a neceſſary conſequence of this folly ; and how | 
much we have gotten by it, let the cultom-houſe and | 
exchange inform you; and, if he pleaſe to boaſt of the | 
taking a part of the filver fleet (which indeed nobody | 


| elſe but he, who was the ſole gainer, has cauſe to do), 


at lealt, let him give leave to the reſt of the nation 
(which 
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(which 3 is the only loſer) to complain of the loſs of 
twelve hundred of her ſhips. 


But becauſe it may here perhaps be anſwer ed, that 


his ſucceſſes nearer home have extinguiſhed the diſgrace | 
of ſo remote miſcarriages, and that Dunkirk ought 
more to be remembered for his glory, than St. Do- 
mingo for his diſadvantage; I muſt confels, as to the 


honour of the Engliſn courage, that they were not 


wanting upon that occaſion (excepting only the fault 
of ſerving at leaſt indirectly againſt their maſter), to 


the upholding of the renown of their warlike anceſtors. 
But for his particular ſhare of it, who fate ill at home, 


and expoſcd them fo frankly abroad, I can only ſay, 
that, for leſs money than he in the ſhort time of his 
reign exacted from his felow-lubjects, ſome of our 
former princes (with the daily hazard of their own per- 
ſons) have added to the dominion of England, not only 
one town, but even a greater Kingdom than itſelf. And 
this being all conſiderable as concerning his enterprizes | 
abroad, let us examine, in the next place, how much we 


owe him for his juſtice and good government at home. 


And, firſt, he found the commonwealth (as they then 
called it) in a ready ſtock of about 800,000 pounds; he 
left the commonwecalth (as he had the i impudent raillery 
{ill to call it) ſome two millions and an half in debt. 
He found our trade very much decayed indeed, } in com- 
pariſon of the golden times of our late princes; he left 


it as much again more decayed than he found it: and 


yet not only no prince in England, but no tyrant in the 
world, ever ſougat out 1 more bale or infamov s means to 


raile 
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raiſe monies. I ſhall only inſtance in one that he put 
in practice, and another that he attempted, but was 
mens from the execution (even he) by the infamy of 

That which he put in practice was decimation * ; 
0 whick was the moſt impudent breach of all public Faith 


| that the whole nation had given, and all private capi. N 


talations which himſelf had made, as the nation's ge- 
_ neral and ſervant, that can be found out (I believe) in 
all hiſtory, from any of the moſt barbarous generals of 
the moſt barbarous people. Which, becauſe it has been 


| moſt excellently and moſt largely laid open by a whole , 


book written upon that ſubject, I ſhall only defire you 
here to remember the thing in general, and to be pleaſed 


to look upon that author, when you would recollect al! 
the particulars and circumſtances of the iniquity. The 
other deſign, of raiſing a preſent ſum of money, which 
he violently purſued, but durſt not put in execution, 
Was by the calling in and eſtabliſhment of the Jews at | 
London; from which he was rebuted by the univerſal 
outcry of the divines, and even of the citizens too, who | 
took it ill, that a conſiderable number at leaſt amongſt ; 
_ themſelves were not thought Jews enough by their 
own Herod. And for this deſign, they ſay, he invent- |} 
ed (oh. Antichriſt! Tlovneov and 6 ITovneos 1) to ſell St. 
Paul's to them for a ſynagogue, if their purſes and de- 
votions could have reached to the purchaſe. And this | 


u ET is here meant, not the putting to death. of 


eveiy tenth man (which is the uſual ſenſe of this term), but the 


levying of the tcnth penny on the eſtates of the Royaliſts. The 


word is ſo uſed by Sir John Denham. Hub. 
indeed, 
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indeed, if he had done only to reward that nation, 
which had given the firſt noble example of crucifying 
their king, it might have had ſome appearance of gra- 
titude: but he did it only for love of their mammon; 
and would have fold afterwards for as much more St. 


Peter's (even at his own Weſtminſter) to the Turks for 
a moſquito. Such was his extraordinary piety to God, 
that he defired he might be worſhipped in all manners, 


excepting only that heatheniſn way of the Common 
prayer book. But what do 1 ſpeak of his wicked in- 
ventions for getting money; when every penny, that 
for almoſt five years he took every day from every man 
living in England, Scotland, and Ireland, was as much 
robbery, as if it had been taken by a thief upon the 


highways? Was it not ſo? or can any man think that 


Cromwell, with the aſſiſtance of his forces and moſs- f 
troopers, had more right to the command of all men's 


purſes, than he might have had to any one's, whom he 


had met and been too ſtrong for upon a road ? And 
yet, when this came, in the caſe of Mr. Coney *, to be 


diſputed by a legal trial, he (which was the higheſt act 55 
of tyranny that ever was ſeen in England) not only diſ- 


couraged and threatened, but violently impriſoned the 
counſel of the plaintiff; that is, he ſhut up the Jaw it- 


elf cloſe priſoner, that no man might have relief from, 
or acceſs to it. And it ought to be remembered, that 


this was done by thoſe men, who a few years before 


had ſo buterly decried, and openly oppoſed, the king's. : 


* Which the ak may ſee 1 in Tori Clarendon, H. R. vol. ili. 
ſol. p. * HunD. | 
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regular and formal way of proceeding i in the trial of a 
little ſhip- money. 


But, though we loſt the benefit of our old courts of ö 


juſtice, it cannot be denied that he ſet up new ones; 


and ſuch they were, that as no virtuous prince before 


would, ſo no ill one durſt, erect. What, have we lived 
ſo many hundred years under ſuch a form of Juſtice 
as has been able regularly to puniſh all men that of. 
fended againſt it; and is it fo deficient juſt now, that 
we muſt ſeek out new ways how to proceed againſt of- 
fenders ? The reaſon, which can only be given in na- 


ture for a neceſſity of this, is, becauſe thoſe things are 7 
now made crimes, which were never eſteemed ſo in 
former ages; and there muſt needs be a new court ſet | 
up to puniſh that, which all the old ones were bound L 


to protect and reward. But I am ſo far from declaim- 


ing (as you call it) againſt theſe wickedneſſes (Which 
if I ſhould undertake to do, I ſhould never get to the g 
peroration), that you ſee I only give a hint of ſome 
few, and paſs over the reſt, as things that are too many 


to be numbered, and muſt only be weighed in g. ob. 


Let any man ſhew me (for, though I pretend not to much | 
reading, I will defy him in all hiftory), let any man 
re me (I ſay) an example of any nation in the world 
(though much greater than ours), where there have, | 
in the ſpace of four years, been made ſo many priſoners, | 
only out of the endleſs jealouſies of one tyrant's |} 
1 grant you, that Marius and 
Sylla, and the accurſed triumvirate after them, put | 


guilty imagination. 


more people to death; but the reaſon, I think, partly 
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WAS, becauſe i in thoſe times that had a mixture of ſome 
| honour with their madneſs, they thought it a more 


civil revenge againſt a Roman, to take away his life, 
than to take away his liberty. But truly in the point 
of murder too, we have little reaſon to think that our 
late tyranny has been deficient to the examples that 
have ever been ſet it in other countries. Our judges 
and our courts of juſtice have not been idle : and, to 
omit the whole reign of our late king (till the begin- 


ning of the war), in which no drop of blood was ever 


drawn but from two or three cars, I think the longeſt 


time of our worſt princes ſcarce ſaw many more execu- 


tions, than the ſhort one of our bleſt reformer. And 


we ſaw, and ſmelt in our open ftreets (as I marked ro 


you at firſt) the broiling of human bowels as a burnt- 
offering of a ſweet ſavour to our idol; but all murder- 
ing, and all torturing (though after the ſubtileſt in- 
vention of his predeceſſors of Sicily) is more humane 

and more ſupportable, than his ſelling of Chriſtians, 
Engliſhmen, gentlemen; his ſelling of them (oh mon- 
ſtrous! oh incredible) to be ſlaves in America. If 
his whole life could be reproached with no other action, 
yet this alone would weigh down all the multiplicity 
of crimes in any of our tyrants; and 1 dare only touch, 

without ſtopping or inſiſting upon, ſo inſolent and ſo 
execrable a cruelty, for fear of falling into fo violent 
(though a juſt) paſſion, as would make me exceed that 


temper and moderation, which J reſolve to obſerve in 
this diſcourſe wich you. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are great calamities ; but even theſe are not 


the moſt inſupportable that we have endured; for ſo l hi 

it is, that the ſcorn, and mockery, and inſultings of an y * 
enemy, are more painful than the deepeſt wounds of N 
his ſerious fury. This man was wanton and merry 1 * 
(unwittily and ungracefully merry) with our ſuffer. ? 10 
ings: he loved to ſay and do ſenſeleſs and fantaſtical JF |, 
things, only to ſhew his power of doing or ſaying any | 5 
thing. It would ill befit mine, or any civil mouth, I 1. 
do repeat thoſe words which he ſpoke concerning the bu 
moſt ſacred of our Engliſh laws, the Petition of Right, I it 


and Magna Charta“. 'To-day, you ſhould ſee him ; 
_ ranting ſo wildly, that nobody durſt come near him; 4 
the morrow, flinging of cuſhions, and playing at ſnowv- 
balls, with his ſervants. This month, he aſſembles a 
parliament, and profeſſes himſelf with humble tears to 

| | be only their ſervant and their miniſter; the next | 
month, he ſwears by the living God, that he will turn 
them out of doors, and he does fo, in his princely way 
of threatening, bidding them, © Turn the buckles of 
their girdles behind them.” The repreſentative of 
whole, nay of three whole nations, was in his eſteem | 
ſo contemptible a meeting, that he thought the affront- * 
ing and expelling of them to be a thing of ſo little } 
conſequence, as not to deſerve that he ſhould adviſe 
with any mortal man about it. What ſhall we call | 
| this? boldneſs or brutiſhneſs ? raſhneſs or phrenſy? 
: There 1 is no name can come up to it; ; and therefore we 


* * the caſe of Coney, befote mentioned. 


muſt | 


aſt 
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muſt leave it without one. Now a parliament muſt 


be choſen in the new manner, next time in the old 
form, but all caſhiered ſtill after the neweſt mode. 


Now he will govern by mayjor-generals, now by one 


houſe, now by another houſe, now by no houſe ; now 


the freak takes him, and he makes ſeventy peers of the 


land at one clap (extempore, and ſtans pede in uno) 3 
and, to manifeſt the abſolute power of the potter, 
he chooſes not only the worſt clay he could find, 
but picks up even the dirt and mire, to form out of 
it his veſſels of honour. It was ſaid anciently of 
Fortune, that, when ſhe had a mind to be merry and 
to divert herſelf, ſhe was wont to raiſe up ſuch kind of 
people to the higheſt dignities. This ſon of Fortune, 


Cromwell (who was himſelf one of the primeſt of i 


her jeſts), found out the true haut gouſt of this plea- 
ſure, and rejoiced in the extravagance of his ways, as 
the fulleſt demonſtration of his uncontroulable ſove- 
reignty. Good God! What have we ſeen? and what 
have we ſuffered ? what do all theſe actions hignify ? 
what do they ſay aloud to the whole nation, but this 
(even as plainly as if it were proclaimed by heralds 
through the ſtreets of London), cc You : are ſlaves and : 
« fools, and ſo I will uſe you!“ 8 
| Theſe are briefly a part of thoſe merits : which 1 you 
lament to have wanted the reward of more kingdoms, 
and ſuppoſe that, if he had lived longer, he might 
have had them: which I am ſo far from concurring to, 
that I believe his ſeaſonable dying to have been a 
greater good-fortune to him, than all the victories and 
WU Bb" | proſperities 
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his own army grew at laſt as weary of him as the reſt 
of the people; and I never paſſed of late before his 
palace (his, do I call it? I af God and the king par- 
don), but I never paſſed of late before Whitehall, 


without reading upon the gate of it, © Mene Mene, 


from the ordinary courts of men, and juries of his 
peers, to his own high court of juſtice ; which being 


vet left for the hope of his friends, if he have any; 
but ſmall materials for the work of charity, eſpe- 


cially if he deſigned even then to entail his own injuſ- 


laſt an end of him. And where 's now the fruit of all 
that blood and calamity, which his ambition has coſt 


and unquiet poſſeſſion of his maſter's inheritance. 


„Pan. v. 25. 


Richard Cromwell. 


proſperities of his life. For he ſeemed evidently (me- 
thinks) to be near the end of his deceitful glories; 


„Tekel Upharſin “.“ But it pleaſed God to take him f 


more merciful than ours below, there is a little room 
: though the outward unrepentance of his death afford 


tice upon his children, and, by it, inextricable confu- 
ſions and civil wars upon the nation. But here 's at 


the world? Where is it? Why, his ſon (you will 
ſay) has the whole crop; I doubt, he will find it 
quickly blaſted; I have nothing to ſay againſt the 
gentleman +,'or any living of his family; on the con- | 
trary, I wiſh him better fortune than to have a long : 


Whatſoever I have youre againſt his father, 15 that 


T a remarkable teſtimony to the Þlamelefs dender of N 


Ga 0 hs which : 
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which I ſhould have thought (though decency, perhaps, 


might have hindered me from ſaying it) even againſt 
mine own, if I had been ſo unhappy, as that mine, by 
the ſame ways, ſhould have left me three kingdoms. = 


Here I ſtopt; and my pretended protector, who, I 


expected, would have been very angry, fell a laughing; 
it ſeems at the ſimplicity of my diſcourſe, for thus he 
replied: & You ſeem to pretend extremely to the old 

8 obſolete rules of virtue and conſcience, which makes 
me doubt very much whether from this vaſt proſpect 
of three kingdoms you can ſhew me any acres of your 
own. But theſe are fo far from making you a prince, 

' © "4 J am afraid your friends will never have the con- 
tentment to ſee you ſo much as a juſtice of peace in 
your own country. For this, * perceive, which you 
call virtue, is nothing elſe but either the frowardneſs 

orf a Cynic, or the lazineſs of an Epicurean. I am 
I glad you allow me at leaſt artful diſſimulation and un- 
wearied diligence in my hero; and I aſſure you, that 
he, whoſe life is conſtantly drawn by thoſe two, ſhall _ 
never be miſled out of the way of greatneſs. But I 
ſee you are a pedant and Platonical ftateſman, a the- 
oretical commonwealth's-man, an Utopian dreamer. . 
Was ever riches gotten by your golden mediocrities? 
or the ſupreme place attained to by virtues that muſt 
not ſtir out of the middle? Do you ſtudy Ariſtotle's | 
politics, and write, if you pleaſe, comments upon 
them; and let another but practiſe Machiavel: and 
let us ſce then which of you two will come to the 


greateſt preferment. If the deſire of rule and ſupert- 
8 9 = HR. onity 
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_ ority be a virtue (as ſure I am it is more imprinted 3 in 


human nature than any of your lethargical morals; 
and what is the virtue of any creature, but the exerciſe 


of thoſe powers and inclinations which God has in- 
fuſed into it?) if that (I ſay) be virtue, we ought not 


to eſteem any thing vice, which 1s the moſt Proper, if 15 : 


not t the only, means of nz of 1 it; 


It * a truth ſo certain; and 0 clear, ; 
That to the firſt- born man it did appear; : 
Did not the mighty heir, the noble Cain, 


Buy the freſh laws of nature taught, diſdain 
That (chough a brother) any one ſhould be 
A greater favourite to God than ge? 
le ſtrook him down; and ſo (ſaid he) ſo fell 


The ſheep, which thou didf ſacrifice ſo well. 
Since all the fulleſt ſheaves, which I could brivg, 
Since all were blaſted in the offering, 
Leſt God ſhould my next victim too deſpiſe, 

The acceptable prieſt I III ſacrifice. 

Hence, coward fears; for the firſt blood ſo wür, 
As a reward he the firſt city built. 

Twas a beginning generous and high, 

Fit for a grand- child of the Deity. 
So well advanc'd, 'twas pity there he ſtaid; 

One ſtep of glory more he ſhould have made, 

And to the utmoſt bounds of greatneſs gone; 

| Had Adam too been kill'd, he might have reign'd: alone. 
One brother's death, what do I mean to name, 
A 1r,all oblation to revenge and tame? 
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The mighty-ſoul'd Abimelec, to ſhew 
What for high place a higher ſpirit can do, 
A hecatomb almoſt of brethren ſlew, _ 
And ſeventy times in neareſt blood he dy*d 
( To make it hold) his royal purple pride. 
Why do J name the lordly creature man? 
The weak, the mild, the coward woman, can, 
When to a crown ſhe cuts her ſacred way, 
All that oppoſe with manlike courage ſlay, 
30 Athaliah, when ſhe ſaw her ſon, . 
And with his life her dearer greatneſs, Sone, 
With a majeſtic fury ſlaughter'd all 


Whom high- birth might to high pretences call ; 


Since he was dead who all her power ſuſtain'd, 


1 Reſolv'd to reign alone; reſolv'd, and 5 


In vain her ſex, in vain the laws, withſtood, 
In vain the ſacred plea of David's blood; 
A noble and a bold contention, ſhe 
(One woman) undertook with deſtiny. 

She to pluck down, deſtiny to uphold 
(Oblig'd by holy oracles of old) 


The great Jeſfzan race on Judah throne ; 1 


Till *twas at laſt an equal wager grown, 


Scarce Fate, with much ado, the better got by one. Y 


Tell me not, ſhe herſelf at laſt was flam; _ 


Did ſhe not firſt ſeven years (a life-time) reign i 5 


Seven royal years t' a public ſpirit will ſeem 
More than the private life of a Methuſalem. 
*Tis godlike to be great; and, as they ſay, 
A thouſand years to God are but a day, 
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So to a man, when once a crown he wears, x 
The coronation-day 's more than a thouſand years,” 


Ile would have gone on, I perceived, in his blaf. | 
Phemies, but that by God's grace I became ſo bold, as 
thus to interrupt him: © I underſtand now perfectly 
( vhich J gueſſed at long before) what kind of angel and 
protector you are; and, though your ſtyle in verſe be | 
very much mended “ ſince you were wont to deliver 
oracles, yet your doctrine is much worſe than ever you 
had formerly (that J heard of) the face to publiſh; 1 
whether your long practice with mankind has in- 
: creaſed and improved your malice, or whether you 
think us in this age to be grown ſo impudently wick- 
ed, that there nerds no more art or N to draw l 


us to your party.“ 


My dominion (ſaid he hafly, and with a dreadful I 
furious look) is ſo great in this world, and J am ſo 
powerful a monarch of it, that I need not be aſhamed | 
| that you ſhould know me; and, that you may ſee I know 
you too, I know you to be an obſtinate and inveterate | 
malignant; and for that reaſon 1 ſhall take you 
along with me to the next garriſon of ours; from 
whence you ſhall go to the Tower, and from thence | 
= the court t of Jultice, and from thence you know | 


3 8 * This 8 was Me not ſo ed to ) the 5 
A ing, as to the following verſes; of which the author bad reaſon i 
to be proud, but, as being delivered in his own perſon, could not ſo 5 


| Properly. make the paneygric. Hund. 5 


3 7 whither,” . | 
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whither.”” I was almoſt in the very pounces of the 
prone bird of Prey : 


When, to, ere the laſt OR? were fully ſpoke, 


From a fair cloud, which rather op'd than broke, 
A flaſh of light, rather than lightning, came, 
So ſwift, and yet ſo gentle, was the flame. 

Upon it rode (and, in his full career, 

Seem'd to my eyes no ſooner there than here) 


The comelieſt youth of all th* angelic race; 


Lovely his ſhape, ineffable his face. 


The frowns, with which he ſtrook the trembling fiend, Z 


All ſmiles of human beauty did tranſcend ; 
His beams of locks fell part diſhevel'd down, 


Part upwards curl'd, and form'd a natural crown, 
Such as the Britiſh monarchs us'd to wear; 


If gold might be compar'd with angels? hair. 
His coat and flowing mantle were ſo bright, 
They ſeem'd both made of woven ſilver light: 5 
Acroſs his breaſt an azure ruban went, 5 
At which a medal hung, that did preſent, 

In wondrous living figures, to the ſighht, 
The myſtic champion's, and old dragon's, üght; 3 


And from his mantle's ſide there ſhone afar, 


A fix'd, and, I believe, a real ſtar. 


In his fair hand (what need was there of more 5) 


No arms, but th' Engliſh bloody croſs, he bore, 


Which when he tow'rds th* affrighted tyrant bent, 


And ſome few words pronounc'd (but what they meant, 


Or 
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Or were, could not, alas ! by me be known, 
Only, I well perceiv'd, Jeſus was one) 
He trembled, and he roar'd, and fled away 
Mad to quit thus his more than hop'd-for prey. 
Br,ch rage inflames the wolf's wild heart and 12 
54 (Robb'd, as he thinks unjuflly, of his prize) 
Whom unawares the ſhepherd ſpies, and Ws 4 
The bleating lamb from out his ravenous jaws : 
The ſhepherd fain himſelf would he aſſail, 


But fear above his hunger does prevail, 


He knows his foe too ſtrong, and muſt be gone; $ 


He grins, as he looks back, and howls, as he goes on. 
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